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FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

July  i,  1930. 

ELIJAH’S  CHARIOT 
By  Duff  Cooper,  D.S.O. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  columns  of  the  fortnightly  Review  an 
article  entitled  “  Elijah’s  Mantle,”  in  which  he  dealt  with 
the  existing  condition  of  the  Tory  Party  and  its  future  prospects. 
Times  were  bad  and  his  tone  was  pessimistic.  The  defeat  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government  in  1880  had  been  followed  by 
his  death  in  1881,  and  Lord  Randolph  surveying  the  situation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  young  politician  who  was  beginning 
to  acquire  fame,  could  feel  no  confidence  in  his  leaders  and  sought 
in  vain  along  his  own  front  bench  for  a  statesman  of  sufficient 
stature  to  put  on  the  mantle  that  had  fallen  from  Elijah’s 
shoulders. 

Here  it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  a  theme  so  lofty  as  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  prophet  or  the  heritage  of  his  mantle,  but  simply  to 
set  down  certain  reflections  with  regard  to  the  vehicle  which  is 
supplied  for  his  conveyance,  and  which  is  usually  described  as 
the  Conservative  machine. 

The  contemporaries  of  Lord  Randolph  were  still  wondering, 
when  he  wrote  his  article,  why  the  party  had  been  so  badly  beaten 
at  the  last  election.  The  reason  that  they  had  been  too  long 
in  office,  that  six  years  was  too  stern  a  test  to  put  upon  the 
fidelity  of  the  mobilium  turba  Quiritium,  occurred  to  nobody,  so. 
Lord  Randolph  had  to  find  another  explanation.  Conservatives 
of  to-day  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  he  attributed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  blame  to  the  leader  of  the  party.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he 
said,  was  too  old.  He  was  no  longer,  in  1880,  the  man  that  he 
had  been  in  1874.  He  was  naturally  indolent,  and  he 
was  too  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  London  society.  Moreover,  he 
he  was  indifferently  served  and  he  exercised  too  litde  control 
over  his  less  competent  colleagues. 

“  There  was  no  master-mind  pervading  and  controlling  every 
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branch  of  the  administration.  Election  affairs  and  organisation 
went  to  the  dogs.  The  care,  the  experience,  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  assisted  by  a  few  practised  hands,  had 
bestowed  upon  the  preparations  for  the  general  election  of  1874, 
disappeared.  A  weak,  but  wide-spreading  centralisation  ener¬ 
vated  the  vigour  of  the  provincial  organisation.  A  stupefying 
degree  of  over-confidence,  a  foolish  contempt  for  the  adversary, 
a  fatally  erroneous  estimate  of  the  revived  influence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone — these  causes,  and  these  alone,  all  of  them  preventible, 
slowly  but  surely  worked  the  ruin.” 

Familiar  words  these  sound;  which,  with  the  necessary  altera¬ 
tions  to  render  them  topical,  have  re-echoed  during  the  last  twelve 
months  in  countless  clubs  and  smoking  rooms  throughout  the 
country.  The  defeated  candidate  must  find  a  cause  for  his  defeat 
other  than  his  own  insufficiency;  although  when  victory,  equally 
unexpected,  comes  his  way,  he  feels  himself  under  no  obligation 
to  attribute  his  success  to  any  exterior  agency.  In  Lord 
Randolph’s  day  the  leader  had  to  bear  all  the  blame,  to-day  he 
is  allowed  to  share  it  with  the  Central  Office.  The  weak 
centralisation  which  he  then  condemned  has  since  that  time 
become  a  great  deal  more  elaborate,  but  whether  it  is  any  more 
powerful  may  well  be  questioned.  At  the  head  of  it  has  been 
set  the  Chairman  of  the  Party.  This  unfortunate  official  re¬ 
ceives,  therefore,  a  large  share  of  the  blame  for  every  failure, 
but  none  of  the  credit  for  any  success.  In  ancient  days  to  speak 
against  the  King  was  treason,  but  discontented  loyalists  reserved 
the  right  to  blame  the  Minister  for  the  King’s  actions.  When  dis¬ 
content  grew  dangerous  the  King  would  sometimes  sacrifice,  in 
the  cause  of  peace,  a  Minister,  whose  only  crime  was  to  have 
obeyed  his  commands.  Conservatives,  who  prize  the  quality  of 
loyalty,  are  slow,  even  in  defeat,  to  turn  against  their  leader,  but 
to  the  chairman  of  the  party  they  hold  themselves  bound  by  no 
allegiance  and  therefore  upon  his  head  is  poured  the  full  torrent 
of  criticism  and  complaint. 

These  lines  are  written  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Davidson 
and  before  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  and  the  writer  can 
claim  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  interior  workings  of  the 
Central  Office,  beyond  that  which  comes  to  the  experience  of 
every  candidate  and  member  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Davidson’s 
action  was  a  dignified  reply  to  a  great  deal  of  unmerited  abuse. 
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Had  the  last  election  proved  more  favourable  for  Conservatives, 
the  abuse  would  have  been  absent,  but  it  would  not  have  been 

replaced  by  praise.  Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  most  un¬ 
prejudiced  judges,  the  actual  work  of  the  Central 

Office  during  the  election  was  admirably  per¬ 
formed.  The  posters  which  they  provided  were  better 
than  those  of  either  of  the  other  parties,  and  with  commendable 
foresight  they  secured  for  their  display  all  the  most  conspicuous 
positions  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  advertised  com¬ 
modities  in  the  country.  The  literature  which  candidates 

received  daily  from  headquarters  was  good  in  quality  and,  if 
anything,  excessive  in  quantity.  Nobody  could  complain  that 
they  had  not  the  material  to  make  a  new  speech  every  day. 
Candidates  who  applied  for  information  with  regard  to  some 
particular  question  by  which  they  were  being  troubled  received 
prompt  and  satisfactory  replies,  and  it  was  noticed  that 
the  quality  of  the  professional  speaker  supplied  by  the  Central 
Office  had  improved. 

What  then  was  the  basis  of  the  attack  to  which  Mr.  Davidson 
eventually  succumbed?  First  the  contemptible  mob  instinct  to 
find  a  scapegoat  in  the  hour  of  disaster.  When  the  Romans 
were  defeated  at  Capua  the  only  statement  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Forum  was  contained  in  four  words,  Magna  pugna 
victi  sumus — in  a  great  battle  we  have  been  defeated.  They 
did  not  seek  to  affix  the  blame,  but  having  stated  the  fact  in  bold 
and  lapidary  Latin,  they  applied  themselves  with  stern  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  task  of  retrieving  the  results  of  defeat.  Not  so 
the  modern  English.  Nurtured  by  the  popular  Press  in  habits 
of  self  adulation,  the  public  are  incapable  of  believing  that  they 
themselves  can  possibly  be  in  the  wrong.  When,  therefore, 
they  meet  with  misfortune  they  have  to  find  a  cause  and  a 
culprit,  and  while  some  were  prepared  and  others  were  reluctant 
to  blame  Mr.  Baldwin,  all  could  unite  in  denunciation  of  Mr. 
Davidson. 

Secondly  there  must  be  taken  into  account  the  ever  latent  dis¬ 
like  of  local  organisations  for  the  Central  Office.  The  Tory 
Party  is  an  ancient  Party  and  distrusts  modern  innovations.  The 
typical  Tory  is  a  man  of  very  independent  views  who  hates  even 
the  suggestion  of  dictatorship.  He  loves  his  own  corner  of  the 
country  and  wants  to  send  to  Westminster  somebody  who  will 
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represent  it;  he  does  not  want  Westminster  to  send  him  some¬ 
body  who  will  be  useful  to  the  Central  Office. 

Thirdly,  the  Central  Office  have  been  held  responsible  for  the 
slogan  of  “  Safety  First,”  which,  in  retrospect,  we  can  all  agree 
was  probably  a  tactical  blunder.  Safety  is  the  best  cry  in  the 
world  when  people  are  frightened,  but  it  is  the  worst  cry  in  the 
world  when  people  are  bored.  And  in  1929  people  were  bored 
with  the  Government,  bored  to  death.  But  plainly  neither  Mr. 
Davidson  nor  the  Central  Office  were  alone  to  blame  for  the  cry 
of  “  Safety  First,”  of  which,  incidentally,  many  of  us  at  the  time 
entirely  approved.  It  must  surely  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet  and  sanctioned  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  case  therefore  against  the  Central  Office  and  Mr.  David¬ 
son  is  neither  that  they  were  inefficient  nor  that  they  were  ill 
advised — the  case — for  there  must  be  some  case  for  a  view  that 
is  very  widely  held,  is  that  the  machinery  itself  is  not  properly 
constructed  for  the  task  that  it  has  to  perform. 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  those  who  criticise,  is  to  be  clear 
in  their  own  minds  as  to  exactly  what  the  functions  of  the  Central 
Office  ought  to  be.  One  of  those  functions  has  been  referred 
to  above,  namely  the  assistance  of  candidates  by  supplies  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  aid  of  professional  speakers.  There  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  little  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  this  duty  has  been 
carried  out.  The  facts  and  figures  are  accurate  and  of  the  kind 
required,  the  arguments  are  stated  bluntly  and  there  is  little 
originality  of  thought  or  expression,  which,  indeed,  the  candidate 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  supply  himself,  for  if  he  cannot,  no 
official  prompting  will  ever  make  good  the  difficiency.  This  side 
of  the  work,  in  any  case,  has  certainly  not  deteriorated,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  most  people  has  improved  during  Mr.  Davidson’s 
tenure  of  office. 

Far  more  important,  however,  than  the  supply  of  information 
to  candidates  is  the  supply  of  the  candidates  themselves.  It  is  now 
generally  recognised  that  to  find  seats  for  candidates  and  can¬ 
didates  for  seats,  and  thus  keep  the  local  organisations  in  close 
touch  with  the  headquarters  of  the  Party  is  the  main  purpose 
for  which  the  Central  Office  exists,  but  those  who  condemn  the 
failure  to  achieve  this  purpose  satisfactorily  have  little  conception 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  such  work  is  attended. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Baumann,  always  a  stern  critic  of  the  Conservative 
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Party,  recently  described  in  an  evening  paper  the  manner  in 
which  Canning  was  enabled  by  the  patronage  of  the  Tory  Party 
to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  poverty,  and  deplored  that  no 
similar  means  existed  to-day  of  bringing  young  men  of  promise 
into  politics.  The  case  of  Canning,  who  had  had  the  advantage 
of  being  sent  to  Eton,  and  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  many 
powerful  friends,  was  not,  however,  a  common,  but  a  very  rare 
one,  and  there  are  certainly  more  young  men  of  slender  means 
on  the  Tory  benches  to-day  than  there  were  before  the  Reform 
Bill.  And  even  if  Canning  were  leaving  the  University  to¬ 
morrow,  and  even  if  Mr.  Pitt  were  still  leader  of  the  Party  and 
fully  alive  to  the  desirability  of  getting  his  young  adherent  into 
Parliament,  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so.  Mr.  Pitt  numbered 
among  his  acquaintance  several  gentlemen,  each  of  whom  had 
several  seats  at  his  disposal.  Mr.  Baldwin,  unfortunately,  has 
no  such  acquaintances,  and  local  associations,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  are  unwilling,  in  this  matter  of  the  selection  of  candidates, 
to  take  anyone’s  opinion  but  their  own. 

Nor  is  it  impossible  to  defend  this  attitude.  The  dictation  of 
■  a  caucus  is  death  to  the  representative  system.  According  to  the 
truest  tradition  of  Toryism  the  best  candidate  for  any  locality  is 
the  man  who  lives  there  and,  if  possible,  one  whose  family  has 
lived  there  for  generations;  a  landowner,  for  preference,  whose 
whole  existence  is  bound  up  with  the  district  and  with  the  people 
whom  it  is  his  duty  to  represent.  Such  a  man,  without  being 
an  orator  or  a  statesman,  is  a  better  representative  than  Canning 
was  of  Newtown,  or  than  Pitt  himself  was  of  Appleby,  which  he 
had  never  even  visited  when  he  was  elected  to  represent  it,  as  the 
result  of  a  conversation  between  the  Duke  of  Rudand  and  Sir 
James  Lowther. 

But  owing  to  the  ruin  of  the  landed  interest,  the  good  local 
candidate,  possessing  the  necessary  territorial  qualificadons,  is 
today  seldom  available.  It  is  when  he  fails  to  present  himself 
that  some  constituencies,  but  by  no  means  all,  commit  the  sin  of  • 
simony  and  sell  their  birthrights.  The  suburbs  are  the  worst 
offenders.  In  the  counties  tradition  lingers  and,  while  there 
exists  the  feeling  that  whoever  solicits  the  honour  of  representing 
them  should  be  prepared  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  there  exists 
also  a  local  pride  which  prevents  them  from  choosing  a  candidate 
of  whom  they  need  feel  ashamed.  But  in  the  wealthy  suburbs 
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who  have  no  history  behind  them  and  no  sense  of  corporate 
existence,  the  seat — to  the  shame  of  those  responsible — is  often 
blatantly  handed  over  to  the  biggest  bidder,  who  has  no  other 
qualification  to  represent  it,  than  the  size  of  his  purse. 

Members  who  secure  their  election  by  these  methods  weaken 
the  fighting  force  of  the  Party  in  the  House  and  damage  its  credit 
in  the  country.  The  evil  is  growing  rather  than  diminishing 
and  nothing  has  been  done  recently  to  counteract  it.  The 
gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  Central  Office  is  their  in¬ 
ability  to  cope  with  it.  Hence  it  is  that  the  more  respectable 
Associations  who  arc  sincerely  anxious  to  secure  the  best  can¬ 
didate  will  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Central  Office  because, 
having  seen  the  worst  candidate  selected  elsewhere,  they  believe, 
wrongly,  that  the  Central  Offic  was  responsible,  and  if  consulted, 
might  land  them  with  somebody  equally  undesirable.  The 
result  is  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Party  have  become  almost 
powerless  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  safer  seats,  and  can¬ 
didates  who  are  endeavouring  to  secure  one  of  those  seats  are 
usually  well  advised,  if  they  have  the  support  of  the  Central 
Office,  to  conceal  it  as  carefully  as  they  would  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  in  prison. 

That  this  state  of  affairs  should  exist  everybody  will  admit  to 
be  deplorable,  but  that  it  existed  long  before  the  Chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Davidson,  must  be  also  admitted,  and  the  only  valid 
criticism  that  can  be  brought  against  him  is  that,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  he  failed  to  alter  it.  To  say  that  the  task  of 
altering  it  was  beyond  his  power  is  not  to  belittle  his  capacity, 
but  only  to  emphasise  what  is  beginning  to  be  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Party  should  be  not  a 
rising,  but  a  risen  politician,  one  nearer  the  close  than  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  distinguished  career,  and  one  whose  name  alone 
will  carry  with  it  authority. 

Local  organisations  usually  select  as  their  President  the  most 
important,  popular  and  powerful  Conservative  in  the  district. 
They  do  not  expect  him  to  do  the  heavy  work  of  the  organisation, 
but  they  rely  upon  him  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  times  of  trouble, 
and  as  one  whose  word  will  carry  weight  in  moments  of  in¬ 
decision.  There  seems  no  reason  why  the  Party  should  not 
select  their  Chairman  upon  the  same  principle. 

When  the  frequent  difficulty  arose  of  persuading  a  constituency 
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to  adopt  the  candidate  desired  by  the  Party,  such  a  Chair¬ 
man  could  exercise  influence  over  the  local  authorities,  which 
Mr.  Davidson,  owing  to  no  fault  of  his  own,  could  not  hope  to 
possess.  Local  authorities  are  people  of,  at  least,  local  im¬ 
portance  and  apt  to  listen  to  advice  only  when  it  is  tendered  by 
people  of  greater  importance  than  themselves.  The  leader  of 
the  Party  has  no  time  for  the  work,  but  it  cannot  be  effectively 
performed  by  anybody  under  Cabinet  rank.  With  matters  of 
daily  routine  and  the  direction  of  the  office,  the  Chairman  should 
be  in  no  way  concerned. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  his  subordinate  in  the  office  to  inform 
such  a  Chairman  of  any  vacancy  likely  to  occur  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies  and,  at  the  same  time  of  the  names  of  the  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  IcKal  Association  concerned.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Party  would  then  invite  these  gentlemen,  together 
with  any  other  member  of  the  Association  who  might  carry  in¬ 
fluence,  to  meet  him  informally,  and  preferably  as  his  guests. 
They  would  as  friends  discuss  candidates,  and  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  local  representatives  even  to  put  forward  a  name 
that  would  be  obviously  undesirable,  and  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  resist  the  gentle  but  firm  remonstrance  with  which  such 
a  name  would  be  met  by  their  distinguished  host. 

But  in  order  that  such  a  system  should  work  satisfactorily,  it 
is  imperative  that  closer  liaison  should  be  established  and  main¬ 
tained  between  the  constituencies  and  the  Central  Office,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  be  aware  when  vacancies  are  likely  to  occur, 
and  be  able  to  supply  the  Chairman  with  full  information  re¬ 
garding  personalities  and  circumstances. 

There  is  a  gap  here  in  the  machine  which  needs  filling.  Each 
Whip  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  responsible  for  a  certain 
division  of  territory.  The  member  from  the  South  West  of 
England,  who  has  a  grievance,  knows  before  whom  to  lay  it,  the 
member  from  Lancashire  who  wants  information  knows  from 
whom  to  seek  it,  and  the  Chief  Whip  is  thus  protected  from 
many  importunities.  It  should  be  possible  to  create  an  analogous 
system  in  the  Central  Office.  There  are  many  men  on  the  Con¬ 
servative  side  who,  after  they  have  served  their  turn  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  unambitious  of  high  office  and  weary  of  the  hard 
labour  of  constituency  and  Parliamentary  work,  retain  their 
interest  in  politics  and  are  still  anxious  to  serve  their  Party  in  some 
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less  arduous  role.  There  are  also  several  who  find  themselves,  f 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  and  who 
would  also  be  glad  to  do  something  more  than  silently  swell  the  f 
ranks  of  the  majority.  The  services  of  such  people  might  be  1 
put  to  adrriirable  use  if  they  were  employed  to  travel  about  the  I 
country,  each  having  charge  of  a  given  district,  staying  a  night  [ 
here  and  a  night  there  with  the  Chairmen,  and  Presidents  of 
local  Associations,  making  friends  with  them,  studying  their  prob-  \ 
lems  and  discussing  the  prospects  of  the  next  election  and  the  ^ 
possibilities  of  approaching  vacancies  and  future  candidates.  \ 
They  would  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Party,  f 
reporting  regularly  to  him  the  results  of  their  inquiries,  so  that 
he  in  turn  would  be  equipped  with  the  most  reliable  information  | 
for  the  guidance  of  the  leader.  At  the  same  time  the  local  k 
authorities  would  feel  that  they  had  a  direct  and  human  link  f 
with  headquarters,  on  whom  they  would  call  when  they  visited  I 
London,  and  to  whom  they  could  bring  difficulties  of  minor  j 
importance,  which  they  would  hesitate  to  lay  before  the  Chair-  ^ 
man  himself.  The  Party  is  rich  in  just  the  kind  of  talent  that  j 
is  needed  for  this  job,  and  such  talent  at  present  is  largely  wasted. 

There  are  those  to-day  who  look  for  other  qualities  in  the  ^ 

Chairman  of  the  Party  than  the  ones  suggested  above,  and  who  ^ 

would  like  to  see  promoted  to  that  office  a  younger  man  of 
dynamic  energy  and  original  ideas,  who,  so  it  is  phrased,  would 
put  new  life  into  the  old  machine.  But  those  who  argue  thus  I 

are  confusing  the  functions  of  Chairman  with  those  of  Leader,  ) 

and  are  seeking  in  “  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  ! 
thereof  ”  for  the  gifts  that  should  belong  to  the  prophet  himself. 
New  life,  new  ideas,  new  policy — if  they  are  needed  at  all — must  | 
be  vouchsafed  to  the  Party  through  its  Leader  and  through  no  f 
other  agency.  f 
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T he  Problem  in  India 

By  Sir  William  Barton,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. 

WHEN  the  approaching  Round  Table  Conference  on  India 
has  completed  its  labours,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  British  statesmen  will  have  to  face  will  be  to 
fit  the  Indian  States  into  the  new  constitutional  framework  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  The  greater  the  degree  of  responsibility  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  new  administration,  the  greater  the  difficulty  of 
a  solution. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  an  India  endowed  with  the  reality  of 
democratic  government  the  position  of  the  Indian  States  with 
respect  to  the  Government  of  India  will  need  re-adjustment,  if 
the  States  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  historic  treaty  rights  which 
the  British  Government  is  pledged  to  maintain.  The  crux  of 
the  question  lies  in  that  complex  and  elusive  relationship  known 
as  paramountcy;  in  other  words,  the  influence  and  political 
control  which  the  Imperial  Government  has  found  it  necessary 
to  exercise  over  the  States  included  in  the  Indian  polity,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  responsibility  for  their  military  protection  and 
the  military  protection  of  India.  Given  a  democratic  India,  in 
whose  hands  will  paramountcy  rest;  with  the  Indianised  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  or  with  the  Imperial  British  Government?  Would 
the  States  accept  paramountcy  from  any  authority  other  than 
the  Imperial  Government?  If  British  control  is  to  continue,  is 
it  feasible  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government  the 
immense  residuum  of  political  authority  which  paramountcy 
implies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  introduce  responsibility  in  any 
form  into  the  Supreme  Government  of  India?  Does  not  para¬ 
mountcy  imply  control  of  the  military  policy  of  the  Indian 
Empire  ?  In  point  of  fact,  the  implications  of  the  question  go  to 
the  root  of  the  problem  of  responsible  government. 

The  Indian  Princes  themselves  are  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a 
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policy  of  drift,  and  many  of  them  have  pressed  for  a  clear 
definition  of  their  status  under  a  system  of  Indian  Home  Rule. 
The  mere  fact  that  half  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  is  already 
Indian  has  caused  uneasiness  in  certain  quarters  of  Princely  India. 
The  Princes  view  the  possibility  of  an  India  responsible  to  an 
Indian  electorate,  with  alarm  and  dislike.  Practically  the  whole 
body  of  the  Chiefs  look  upon  the  Imperial  crown  as  their  nexus 
with  the  British  Government,  and  they  do  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  in  any  way  pledged  to  the  Government  of  India.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  theory  of  the  position,  that  Government  is  merely 
the  agent  of  the  Crown  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  That  the 
next  stage  in  the  political  evolution  of  India  should  inspire  them 
with  anxiety,  is  hardly  surprising.  They  are  not  prepared 
to  place  their  destinies  in  the  hands  of  the  political  intelligentzia 
of  India,  despite  the  protestations  of  faith  in  Indian  democracy 
which  some  of  the  more  prominent  Chiefs  have  made  from  time 
to  time.  The  Indian  politician  envisages  some  form  of 
federation  in  which  the  Indian  States  would  be  subordinated 
to  a  Federal  Government.  A  scheme  of  this  kind  might  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  the  individuality  of  many  of  the  States  and  the  loss 
of  cherished  privileges.  Is  such  a  system  of  federation  possible, 
and  would  it  provide  adequately  for  the  military  protection  of 
India,  from  outside  aggression  and  at  the  same  time  ensure 
internal  security  ?  Military  security  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
problem. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Chiefs  to  clear  a  political  issue  which 
threatens  their  future  position  was  recently  emphasised  in  the 
Chamber  of  Princes,  when  a  prominent  group  among  them,  men 
of  high  culture  and  intellectual  attainments,  placed  an  appeal  be¬ 
fore  the  Viceroy.  The  result  was  the  appointment  in  1928  of  the 
Butler  Committee,  whose  mission  was  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  constitutional  and  other  issues,  affecting  the  relations  between 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  Indian  States,  such  as  the  claim 
of  the  States  to  a  share  of  the  customs. 

The  Butler  Committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a 
constitutional  principle  paramountcy  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
British  Crown  and  not  of  the  Government  of  India.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  view  of  the  Princes  themselves.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  some  divergence  of  opinion  among  them  as  to  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  system  and  the  method  of  its  exercise.  On  the 
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other  hand  political  India  claims  to  succeed  to  all  the  powers  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  British  in  that  country,  including  the  relations  with 
the  Indian  States. 

The  British  Government  have  recognised  that  no  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Indian  question  is  possible  without  giving  full 
consideration  to  the  position  of  the  Indian  States.  They  have 
decided  accordingly  to  associate  the  Chiefs  in  the  discussion  re¬ 
garding  India’s  future  at  the  Round  Table  Conference  which 
will  be  held  after  the  publication  of  the  Simon  Committee 
Report.  The  controversy,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  States,  will 
be  focussed  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  paramountcy  and  the 
method  of  its  exercise  in  the  future. 

Paramountcy  is  the  outcome  of  military  supremacy  over  the 
great  sub-continent  of  India,  an  inevitable  corollary  of  a  military 
protectorate.  As  regards  one  of  the  most  important  principles 
of  this  political  theory,  namely  intervention  in  internal  affairs, 
the  treaties  between  some  States  and  the  British  Government 
definitely  provide  against  interference  of  the  kind.  Hyderabad, 
Indore,  and  Gwalior  may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  this.  In 
the  case  of  other  treaties  the  Chief  pledges  himself  to  accept 
advice:  in  the  Mysore  Treaty  the  Durbar  undertakes,  further, 
not  to  change  the  system  of  law  adopted  during  the  British 
administration  between  1831  and  1851.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
governed  States  in  India.  There  is  no  uniformity  about  the 
treaties  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  provide  for  in¬ 
ternal  interference  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
central  theory  of  paramountcy,  the  responsibility  of  the  para¬ 
mount  power  to  insist  on  a  reasonable  standard  of  government. 
The  non-intervention  group  of  the  Chiefs  is  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  to  challenge  the  right  of  interference.  In  order  to  bring 
their  views  prominently  before  the  British  Government  they 
engaged  a  distinguished  British  lawyer.  Sir  Leslie  Scott,  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  case  and  to  press  it  before  the  Butler  Committee. 
These  Chiefs,  with  some  others  who  are  less  emphatic  in  the 
expression  of  their  views,  reflect  a  particular  school  of  thought 
which  in  certain  sections  of  the  Indian  press  is  regarded  as 
showing  an  absolutist  tinge.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  profess 
faith  in  India’s  capacity  for  democracy,  while  regarding  com¬ 
plete  autocracy  as  the  only  possible  form  of  administration  for 
their  own  States.  The  constitutional  theories  of  this  group 
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would  sweep  aside  the  mass  of  accretions  with  which,  according 
to  them,  the  Political  Department  has  almost  smothered  their 
treaty  rights.  They  claim  that  these  rights  should  be  restored 
intact,  and  while  asserting  that  their  relations  are  with  the  Crown 
and  not  with  the  Government  of  India,  they  wish  to  set 
up  an  independent  court  of  appeal  to  decide  questions  arising 
between  themselves  and  the  Government  of  India.  This  would 
practically  extinguish  paramountcy.  The  British  Government 
would  presumably  not  be  allowed  to  divest  itself  of  its  military 
obligations  under  the  various  treaties.  If  the  system  advocated 
by  this  group  were  adopted,  the  position  of  an  absolute  ruler 
in  the  States  would  be  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  before:  a 
more  complete  and  utterly  irresponsible  autocracy  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  How  far  the  opinions  of  this  school  of  thought 
are  shared  by  the  general  body  of  the  Chiefs  is  not  clear.  The 
more  important  States,  such  as  Hyderabad,  Mysore  and  Travan- 
core  did  not  associate  themselves  with  the  Leslie  Scott  enquiries. 
They  sent  representatives  at  different  times  to  watch  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  join  in  the  discussions,  but  no  definite  policy  embracing 
the  real  weight  of  Indian  State  opinion  has  so  far  been 
evolved.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
States  would  be  content  with  a  guarantee  against  interference  in 
their  internal  affairs  by  an  Indianized  Government  of  India,  if 
it  were  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  the  Government  of 
India  would  not  force  democratic  institutions  on  them.  They 
would  demand  an  Imperial  guarantee  with  no  diminution 
of  British  responsibility  for  the  military  protection  of  India  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  internal  security. 

The  labours  and  learning  of  Sir  Leslie  Scott  failed  to  impress 
the  views  of  the  non-intervention  school  on  the  Butler  Committee. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  official  theory.  For 
over  a  hundred  years  the  principle  of  intervention  has  been  in 
operation :  when  most  of  the  treaties  were  concluded  the  British 
had  not  assumed  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  India  against 
foreign  aggression,  ahd  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  within  her 
borders.  The  position  changed  with  the  assumption  of  that 
responsibility.  The  logic  of  events  was  soon  to  place  the  British 
Government,  in  some  respects,  outside  the  scope  of  the  treaties; 
it  was  a  matter  of  unavoidable  necessity.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
dominant  military  power  must  have  authority  to  intervene  if 
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mis-govcrnmcnt  in  a  state  is  leading  to  internal  disorder.  Such 
conditions  might  involve  armed  intervention:  they  might  have 
serious  repercussions  in  other  states  or  in  territories  directly  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  British  Government:  they  might  weaken  the 
Empire  in  time  of  war.  The  classic  example  outside  India  of 
the  principle  under  discussion  is  the  British  military  Protectorate 
in  Egypt.  That  Protectorate  was  possible  only  on  one  condition, 
a  reasonably  efficient  civil  administration.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  took  steps  to  ensure  this.  Would  the  British  Parliament 
have  allowed  British  troops  to  be  used  to  suppress  a  rebellion 
provoked  by  gross  misrule  in  an  India  state  without  calling  the 
ruler  to  account?  Obviously  not. 

Other  instances  of  paramountcy  in  its  military  aspect  are  the 
control  throughout  the  country,  including  the  States,  of  strategic 
railways,  posts,  telegraphs,  the  raising  of  loans  on  the  Indian 
money  market,  foreign  relations,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
control  of  the  military  policy  of  the  states.  It  is  believed  that 
none  of  the  Chiefs  is  concerned  to  dispute  the  theory  that  the 
Imperial  Government  must  have  a  predominant  voice  in  all  these 
matters.  Some  of  them,  for  example  foreign  relations,  are 
actually  provided  for  in  the  existing  treaties.  The  Viceroy  has 
always  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  and  political  affairs  of  the 
Government  of  India.  He  is  head  of  the  Political  Department 
which  is  responsible  for  maintaining  relations  between  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Chiefs  through  its  Residents  and 
Political  Agents  in  the  States.  A  great  body  of  practice  and 
precedent  has  been  built  up  in  the  course  of  the  last  century. 
Attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  codify  political 
practice,  wherever  possible,  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the  Chiefs. 
It  is  open  to  argument  whether  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity 
is  not  desirable. 

Paramountcy  and  its  concomitant,  a  British  military  protector¬ 
ate  over  the  Indian  States  are  historical  facts  beyond  the  reach  of 
challenge.  Their  existence  adds  immensely  to  the  complexities 
of  the  Indian  political  problem.  Military  protection  is  a  treaty 
obligation  of  the  Imperial  Government:  in  many  cases  huge 
tracts  of  territory  were  ceded  to  provide  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  British  troops.  The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  handed 
over  some  of  the  richest  territory  in  Gujarat  and  the  Konkan : 
Scindia  and  Holkar  gave  up  extensive  territories:  the  Nizam’s 
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Government  might  very  well  claim  that  they  support  at  least  a 
complete  modern  division,  with  the  ceded  districts  of  Madras, 
Bombay  and  Berar  (Hyderabad  irredenta),  not  to  mention  the 
Northern  Circars.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  Princes  pay  for  nearly  a  third  of  the  Indian  Army. 
Their  support,  moral  and  material,  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  last  century  did  much  to  build  up  the  stable  conditions 
in  India  which  have  made  possible  the  political  evolution  of  the 
present  day.  Apart  from  all  this  the  Indian  State  forces 
aggregate  40,000  men  trained  and  armed  on  up-to-date  lines, 
numerically  equal  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  Indian  army,  omitting 
British  troops.  Because  the  Chiefs  have  complete  confidence  in 
the  Paramount  Power,  they  have  placed  their  armies  and  the 
resources  of  their  States  at  its  disposal  in  times  of  crisis.  All  this 
is  of  immense  importance  to  the  Indian  Empire  from  the  military 
point  of  view.  Would  a  democratic  Government  at  Delhi 
command  a  like  allegiance  from  the  States .?  That  is  an  wtremely 
doubtful  question.  Traditions  count  for  much,  and  over  and 
above  this  is  the  fact  that  in  present  conditions  the  military 
and  naval  resources  of  a  vast  empire  outside  India  are  available 
for  her  defence.  Is  it  possible  to  devise  an  alternative  system 
which  would  not  materially  weaken  the  military  position? 
The  British  Government  as  feudal  superior  or  suzerain  cannot 
force  the  States  to  accept  as  the  Paramount  Power  an  entirely 
different  Government  such  as  a  responsible  Indian  Government 
would  be.  As  already  observed,  most,  if  not  all  of  the  Chiefs 
view  the  idea  with  extreme  repugnance.  This  feeling  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  States  in  direct  relations  with  provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  claimed  to  be  brought  under  the  Government  of  India 
when  the  provincial  governments  were  partially  Indianized  in 
1920.  As  a  consequence  the  Madras  States  (Travancore,  Cochin 
Puddakattah,  etc.,  etc.),  the  more  important  Maratha  States  of 
Bombay,  the  Kathiawar  States  and  the  Sikh  and  other  States 
attached  to  the  Punjab,  were  transferred  to  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  India  Political  Department.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  if  the  British  Government  is  to  divest  itself  of  its  military 
responsibilities  towards  the  Indian  States  this  can  only  be  done 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  States  themselves.  It  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  an  agreement  which  political  India  would  accept.  It 
is  equally  inconceivable  that  the  British  Government  should 
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attempt  to  apply  pressure  to  the  Chiefs  in  its  efforts  to  effect  a 
settlement.  The  moral  obligation  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Chiefs  cannot  be  repudiated  by  the  Paramount  Power. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  British  paramountcy  goes,  the  Chiefs 
will  not  accept  any  form  of  paramountcy  from  an  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  will  expect  equality  as  regards  their  political  status 
and  they  will  claim  for  the  States  an  adequate  influence  on  the 
military  and  foreign  policy  of  a  federated  India.  No  sort  of 
agreement  would  be  possible  until  the  question  of  the  future 
position  of  the  army  in  India  has  been  clearly  elaborated. 
Obviously  if  the  army  is  to  be  transferred  to  an  Indian  minister, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Indian  legislature,  paramountcy 
would  disappear  with  the  change,  even  though  a  shadowy 
association  with  the  Empire  might  be  maintained  through  a 
Governor-General  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Without  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  army  the  British  Government  could  not  fulfil  its 
obligations  towards  the  Princes.  Impossible  situations  would 
arise.  Suppose,  for  example  that  a  rebellion  of  the  Hindu  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  Moslem  State  had  been  organized  from  outside  by 
Hindu  sympathisers :  the  British  Government,  still  suzerain  of  the 
States  but  deprived  of  control  of  the  army  might  think  it  was 
its  duty  to  afford  military  support  to  the  Chief  whose  authority 
was  thus  threatened.  It  might  happen  that  the  dominant  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Delhi  Government  at  the  time  was  Hindu:  a 
Hindu  war  minister  would  find  it  difficult  to  .agree  to 
move  troops  in  support  of  what  might  be  regarded  by 
Hindu  opinion  as  Moslem  misrule.  There  would  be  a  hopeless 
impasse. 

It  is  evident  that  a  stage  of  transition  would  have  to  be  passed 
before  the  Indian  Army  of  the  politician’s  dreams  comes  into 
being.  The  politicians  would  eliminate  British  troops  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.-  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  who  belong 
to  the  moderate  school  would  prefer  to  keep  British  troops  in 
order  to  ensure  Hindu  domination;  they  would,  however,  stipu¬ 
late  for  complete  control.  In  the  north  the  Hindu  politician 
tries  to  avert  his  gaze  from  the  spectre  of  the  Afghan,  and  of 
Soviet  Russia.  In  the  South  he  is  haunted  by  the  fear  that  Japan 
might  follow  up  her  attempts  at  economic  penetration  by  military 
occupation.  With  the  British  fleet  no  longer  at  India’s  service 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  such  an  enterprise.  Yet  despite 
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all  this,  the  Hindu  political  intelligentzia  profess  to  be  able  to 
assume  military  control  immediately! 

The  complete  transformation  of  the  army  could  probably  not 
be  effected  in  less  than  ten  years.  It  is  certain  that  an  officer 
class,  which  hardly  exists  at  present,  could  not  be  evolved  in  that 
short  period.  The  new  army,  then,  would  at  the  outset  lack 
efficiency.  How  would  it  be  constituted  ?  In  that  respect  there 
will  always  be  difficulties  until  communal  troubles  vanish  before 
complete  national  unity.  The  Mussalmans  of  the  Frontier  and 
the  Punjab,  the  best  fighting  material  in  India;  the  Sikhs,  the 
Marathas  and  the  Rajputs;  how  will  the  proportion  of  the  various 
elements  be  fixed?  Each  of  these  groups  has  its  own  political 
theories.  The  fact  that  the  States  are  predominantly  Hindu  will 
not  make  a  decision  easier,  since  no  settlement  which  docs  not 
accord  a  strong  position  to  the  Mussalmans  would  have  any  chance 
of  permanence.  Given  a  solution,  would  a  Supreme  Government 
of  India  in  which  Hindu  influence  predominated,  be  able  to 
control  a  strong  Muslim  element  in  the  army,  especially  in  the 
event  of  Muslim  dissatisfaction  with  Government  policy?  The 
problem  brisdes  with  difficulties. 

Indian  politicians  will  not  find  it  easy  to  convince  the  Chiefs 
that  a  responsible  Indian  Government  could  at  the  present  stage 
safely  assume  control  of  the  military  policy  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
They  cannot  expect  the  Chiefs  to  give  up  the  security  they  enjoy 
under  the  aegis  of  the  British  Empire  unless  an  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute  can  be  found.  The  Chiefs  at  least  will  not  forget  that  the 
British  have  protected  the  land  frontiers  and  sea  coasts  of  India 
for  a  century  and  a  half  against  outside  invasion. 

Is  any  real  and  lasting  settlement  possible  in  existing  con¬ 
ditions?  That  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  questions  before 
the  Round  Table  Conference.  It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been 
said  that  it  can  only  be  setded  by  a  unanimous  agreement  of 
the  Chiefs  to  a  new  orientation  of  the  military  policy  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  If  no  such  agreement  is  possible  then  the  present 
system  must  continue  until  in  the  course  of  political  evolution  the 
peoples  of  British  India  attain  such  a  degree  of  unity  that 
the  States  can  no  longer  avoid  associating  themselves  with  the 
rest  of  India. 

The  Indian  politician  has  a  constitutional  dislike  to  facing 
facts,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  avoiding  the  issue.  Can  India 
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within  the  next  few  years  accept  complete  responsibility  for  her 
own  defence?  That  is  the  problem.  The  Imperial  British 
Government  will  not  guarantee  protection  without  some  form  of 
control  over  the  military  and  frontier  policy  of  India.  Could 
the  Indian  Government,  for  example,  expect  British  or  Colonial 
troops  to  be  poured  on  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  if  a  weak  frontier 
policy  of  the  Indian  Government  had  unnecessarily  brought  on 
a  war  either  with  the  Afghans  or  the  Russian  Soviet  Government? 
The  British  Government  would  certainly  accept  no  such 
responsibility. 

It  is  possible  that  sober  opinion  will  prevail  and  that  neither 
the  Chiefs  nor  the  Indian  politicians  will  be  prepared  to  face 
the  loss  of  the  British  military  guarantee,  at  all  events  not  for 
a  considerable  time.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Chiefs, 
especially,  refused  to  modify  a  system  which  pledges  the  whole 
weight  of  the  British  Empire  in  their  defence.  They  would  in 
all  probability  feel  that  they  must  develop  their  own  military 
strength  in  the  first  instance:  that  the  Indian  army  must  be 
completely  Indianized  and  welded  into  a  national  unity  un¬ 
swayed  by  communal  feeling,  before  such  a  dangerous  experiment 
could  be  made.  There  is  another  point.  Indians,  whatever 
the  shade  of  their  political  opinions,  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
Imperial  Government  has  no  responsibilities  in  India  except 
towards  themselves.  This  is  not  a  position  which  is  accepted  by 
the  British  Parliament  or  by  the  Dominion  Governments,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will  take  into  account  the  possible  reactions  on  the  military  policy 
of  the  Empire  generally,  of  a  complete  transfer  to  the  Indian 
politician  and  to  the  Indian  States  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
defence  of  India.  It  is  certain  that  the  British  Cabinet  will 
only  come  to  a  decision  on  this  momentous  issue  with  the  full 
support  and  concurrence  of  all  Dominion  Governments.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  no  settlement  is  likely  to  receive  the  universal 
approval  of  the  Governments  concerned  which  does  not  main¬ 
tain  the  military  equilibrium  of  the  Empire. 

The  British  people  will  probably  be  influenced  by  another 
consideration.  For  a  century  the  subjects  of  the  Indian  States 
have  looked  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  protect  them  against 
the  excesses  of  misrule  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  autocrat  loses  his  sense  of  proportion.  The  moral  influence 
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of  the  British  Government  will  disappear  if  the  Chiefs  demand 
and  obtain  complete  autonomy  within  the  federation.  The 
Chiefs  have  built  up  and  maintained  their  strength  behind  the 
bulwark  of  British  power.  Would  British  self-respect  now  per¬ 
mit  the  Imperial  Government  to  repudiate  once  and  for  all  any 
kind  of  moral  responsibility  for  the  misrule  which  in  some 
cases  might  possibly  be  the  consequence  of  the  disappearance  ol 
the  moral  influence  in  the  background.? 

Apart  from  all  this  the  repercussions  of  misrule  in  the  States 
might  conceivably  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  scheme  of  Indian 
federation.  The  oppression  of  Rajputs  by  Marathas;  of  Hindus 
by  Moslems  or  vice  versa,  might  lead  to  disturbances  on  the 
borders  of  the  States  concerned.  Would  a  democratic  Indian 
Government  (probably  Hindu)  be  strong  enough  to  deal  fairly 
and  impartially  with  such  a  critical  situation  ?  If  not,  the  whole 
political  structure  would  almost  certainly  collapse. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  the  spectres  of  trouble  which  would 
disturb  the  horizon  of  a  federated  India  unable  to  rely  on  British 
military  and  naval  support.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  situation  would  be  likely  to 
develop.  The  majority  of  the  Chiefs,  it  is  felt,  will  refuse  to 
dispense  with  the  British  guarantee.  If,  however,  British  military 
responsibility  is  to  continue,  both  Chiefs  and  the  Indian  political 
leaders  must  accept  its  implications.  The  British  guarantee  in 
the  States  will  necessarily  depend  as  before  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  reasonable  standard  of  government.  In  British  India,  British 
control  and  influence  must  be  adequate  to  the  responsibility 
assumed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  How  long  this  is  to 
last  will  depend  on  the  moral,  political  and  social  development 
of  the  country.  This  in  its  turn  will  depend  on  the  leaders  of 
Indian  opinion  and  on  the  Chiefs  themselves.  It  appears  from 
the  recent  proceedings  in  the  Chamber  of  Princes  at  Delhi  that  the 
non-intervention  group  still  challenge  the  basis  of  Paramountcy. 
Their  many  friends  might  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  the 
best  way  of  facing  the  problem  is  to  improve  their  system  of 
Government  by  introducing  a  civil  list,  a  published  budget, 
council  government,  advisory  assemblies,  and  to  strengthen  the 
prestige  and  authority  of  their  Law  Courts,  so  that  Paramountcy 
may,  as  a  natural  consequence,  recede  into  the  far  background. 
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By  Ivor  Brown 

The  history  of  the  theatre  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  fascination 
because  it  is  the  history  not  of  one  art,  but  several.  The 
poet  jostles  the  man  of  argument;  the  decorator  jostles 
both;  the  living  mime  is  jostled  by  the  marionette  or  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer  who  would  have  his  player  no  other  than  a  dancing  doll 
at  the  end  of  a  wire;  the  player,  exploiting  his  personality,  jostles 
the  author  seeking  to  express  his  ideas.  Theatre  Street  is  now 
an  alley,  now  a  boulevard.  Always  it  is  a  scene  of  battle.  Some¬ 
body  is  manning  a  barricade;  someone  else  is  preparing  to  storm 
it. 

Painters  have  wrangled  and  will  for  ever  wrangle  about  the 
matter  of  their  art.  Is  it  to  present  the  accurate  image,  the 
swift  impression,  or  the  abstract  idea?  Should  it  abandon 
mimicry  of  life  to  the  camera  and  concentrate  on  the  imaginative 
use  of  form?  These  are  problems  of  one  profession.  In  the 
playhouse  the  issues  are  even  more  tangled.  The  measure  of 
this  confusion  about  the  function  of  drama  is  to  be  found  in  the 
astonishing  fact  that  the  word  “  theatrical  ”  is  often  used  as  a 
term  of  belittlement  or  even  of  abuse.  “  What’s  the  new  play 
like?”  “  Oh,  theatrical  stuff.”  By  which  is  meant  little  else  than 
trash.  Is  the  word  “  musical  ”  so  used  ?  It  may  be  that  a  select 
few  who  run  a  special  cult  of  disharmony  as  the  extreme  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  ear’s  delight  would  describe  a  sonata  as  “  musical  ”  in 
order  to  abuse  it.  But  to  most  of  us  the  remark  would  seem 
platitudinous  and  futile.  It  would  be  like  denouncing  meat 
for  being  meaty,  or  butter  for  being  buttery.  Yet  to  call  a  play 
”  theatrical  ”  is  nearly  always  to  pass  slighting  criticism. 

The  fact  that  a  play  called  “  theatrical  ”  is  a  play  dismissed  as 
unworthy  implies  some  inherent  disagreement  about  the  business 
of  the  drama,  a  disagreement  far  bigger  than  any  schism  or  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  other  arts.  A  survey  of  theatrical  history  very 
soon  reveals  quite  plainly  that  the  theatre  is  always  at  war  with 
itself;  one  set  of  partisans  revels  in  the  glitter  and  the  glamour,  the 
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exaltations  and  the  emphasis  of  the  painted  scene;  while  the 
other  sees  crudity  instead  of  colours,  vulgarity  instead  of  magnet¬ 
ism,  exaggeration  instead  of  emphasis.  The  first  party  welcomes 
the  purple  hours  and  the  purple  patches;  the  second  longs  for 
the  quiet  voice,  the  candle-light,  and  the  actuality  of  existence 
mirrored  in  a  faithful,  though  selective,  representation;  were  it 
not  selective  it  would  have  no  claim  to  be  art.  Hence  dramatic 
history  is  a  long  record  of  attack  and  counter-attack.  “  Theatre  ” 
asserts  its  rights  to  masquerade  and  is  scolded  as  a  naughty  bov. 
Theatre  turns  modest,  become  the  abstract  of  its  time,  holds  its 
mirror  up  to  nature,  and  is  rebuked  for  being  hum-drum  and 
contentedly  exchanging  the  traditional  and  glittering  robes  of 
Thespis  for  “  the  rags  and  tatters  of  pretended  fact  ”,  as  Mr. 
Ashley  Dukes  has  described  modern  dramatic  realism. 

There  is  no  other  art  that  has  had  such  an  odd,  eventful  history. 
Drama  began  as  religion.  Tomb-rites,  which  sought  to  gain  the 
immortality  of  the  buried  hero,  and  vegetation-rites,  which  sought 
to  propitiate  the  gods  of  growth,  undoubtedly  began  it.  We 
must  remember  that  the  primitive  man  is  always  intensely 
utilitarian.  He  does  nothing  for  fun.  He  does  everything  for 
a  purpose.  He  acted  the  dead  hero’s  life  in  order  to  ensure  the 
dead  hero’s  immortality  and  to  have,  his  immortal  godhead  as 
any  ally  of  the  community,  shedding  prosperity  from  on  high  to 
flocks  and  crops.  That  is  how  the  drama  started.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  joke.  There  was  immense  reverence,  immense  fear, 
immense  scheming  for  results  in  terms  of  communal  prosperity. 
But  fun  soon  began  to  break  in.  r  The  Attic  comedy  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  fertility  rites,  but  it  was  begun  by  the  first 
audacious,  blasphemous,  and  obscene  rebel  who  observed  that 
all  this  mumming  about  procreation  might  be  turned  into  a  bit 
of  a  lark.  This  first  rebel,  who  must  have  been  ferociously 
abused  for  his  innovations,  made  Aristophanes  possible.  The 
descendant  of  fertility  rites  became,  by  a  twist  of  human  wit,  the 
mordant  wit  of  the  Lysistrata,  in  which  refusal  of  fertility 
has  become  the  theme.  Tragedy  began  at  the  tomb;  it  was  a 
civic  ceremony  and  a  memorial  service,  assisted  and  enriched 
by  vast  choric  effects.  In  the  earliest  Greek  tragedy  whose  text  is 
preserved.  The  Suppliants  of  Aeschylus,  there  may  have  been 
300  performers.  Certainly  there  were  more  than  150.  Yet  in  far  less 
than  a  century  the  realists  had  got  to  work  on  these  trappings,  cut 
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down  the  choruses,  and  introduced  discussion  on  moral  and  social 
problems  as  the  essence  of  the  matter.  Euripides  used  the 
theatre  for  his  particular  form  of  self-expression  by  eliminating 
as  far  as  possible  the  old  ceremonial  and  theatrical  masquerade. 
He  was  bitterly  attacked  for  discussing  in  his  drama  “  the  things 
of  wont  and  use  ”,  for  humanising  the  heroes  of  the  saga,  and 
for  substituting  critical  debate  about  the  gods  for  the  old  chants 
of  the  worshippers.  The  long  war  had  begun. 

It  is  not  often  remarked  of  the  English  Elizabethans  that  one 
of  their  principal  contributions  to  the  theatre  was  the  turning  of 
an  art  to  an  industry.  The  previous  English  drama  had  been  either 
essays  in  classicism  done  by  and  for  the  student  classes  or  folk 
performances  maintained  as  much  for  their  religious  value  as  for 
their  power  to  entertain.  The  Elizabethans  were  the  first  pro¬ 
fessionals,  the  first  who  lived  by  pleasing.  Shakespeare  was  as 
eager  as  any  man  to  make  money  by  his  work,  but  he  immediately 
saw  the  dangers  of  professional  “  theatre  ”.  Hamlet’s  speech  to 
the  players  is  the  cry  of  a  dramatic  artist  who  wanted  his  vision 
portrayed  with  dignity  and  relevance  against  the  antics  of  the 
professional  entertainers,  who  w’ere  hunting  for  “  laughs  ”  at  any 
cost  and  endeavouring  to  lift  what  there  was  of  a  roof.  Through 
Hamlet  the  theatre  denounces  theatricalism.  Hamlet  cursed  the 
gagging,  the  over-acting  and  the  gaudy  exhibitionism  of  the 
theatre  when  it  is  turned  to  a  peep-show  for  sensationalists  or  a 
circus-ring  for  the  guffaws  of  the  groundlings. 

But  the  theatre  won.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  actor  had 
it  all  his  own  way.  He  did  what  he  liked  with  the  famous 
texts.  The  theatre  tore  the  drama  to  ribbons  in  order  to  make 
its  flags  and  bunting,  and  Professor  Odell’s  description  of  how 
Shakespeare  fared  from  Betterton  to  Irving  is  a  record  of  vandal¬ 
ism  that  is  almost  incredible.  Garrick,  a  great  founder  of  the 
Shakespearean  cult,  had  as  much  respect  for  what  Shakespeare 
wrote  as  a  musical  comedy  droll  has  for  his  libretto.  Lear  was 
habitually  played  with  a  happy  ending  and  Kemble  made  an 
operetta  of  The  Tempest.  Such  versions  were  deemed  actable 
stuff,  what  might  now  be  called  “  good  theatre.”  It  needs  but 
a  glance  at  the  dramatic  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  see 
how  the  idea  of  entertainment  had  vanquished  the  idea  of  art. 
The  personality  of  the  player  was  more  important  than  fidelity  to 
the  part,  and  Shakespeare,  even  in  mutilated  versions,  was  only 
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deemed  sufferable  if  served  up  in  a  sandwich  between  harlequin¬ 
ades,  farces,  and  raree-shows  of  all  kinds. 

To  record  these  facts  is  not  to  denounce  them.  There  was 
obviously  an  immense  vitality  in  this  gold  and  purple  theatre 
of  the  eighteenth  century  with  its  succession  of  Roscian  monarchs, 
who  stirred  the  passions  and  loyalties  and  hatreds  of  the  mob. 
Perhaps  our  own  serious  attitude  to  drama  is  wrong  to  be  so 
solemn;  our  genuflections  may  be  a  poorer  compliment  in  the 
long  run  to  the  powers  of  the  Muse  than  were  the  mixed  bom¬ 
bardments  of  laurels  and  cabbages  which  the  old  actors  had  to 
face.  The  New  Yorkers  who  joined  in  the  Macready 
riots  in  the  middle  of  last  century  may  have  lacked 
good  manners;  but  they  were  at  least  excited  about  something, 
even  if  the  something  was  not  strictly  relevant  to  the  standards 
of  dramatic  art  On  the  whole  a  playgoer  who  loses  his  temper 
is  preferable  to  one  who  only  goes  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do, 
and  yawns  through  the  evening  with  a  complete  unconcern. 

To  understand  the  nineteenth  century  of  Europe,  which  dictated 
its  fashions  to  an  America  that  had  not  yet  become  dramatically 
self-conscious  or  creative,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  theatre 
was  still  an  appanage  of  aristocracy,  or  even  of  the  royal  family. 
It  was  part  of  the  glitter  of  life;  it  had  no  function  as  a  radical 
deputy  with  a  portfolio  for  social  reform.  Its  aim  was  to  be 
completely  useless  except  in  so  far  as  “  a  night  out  ”  is  good  for 
the  system.  In  Puritan  countries  the  middle-class  were  deeply 
suspicious  of  drama.  In  London,  for  instance,  it  was  not  till 
the  Bancroft’s  regime  in  the  ’sixties  that  playgoing  received  its 
badge  of  respectability.  The  architecture  of  nineteenth  century 
playhouses  with  its  lavish  use  of  baroque,  its  fussy  metal-work, 
and  its  dreadful  presentations  of  plump  Muses  and  goddesses  in 
sylvan  scene  on  the  curtain,  walls,  and  roof,  all  bore  witness  to 
the  general  atmosphere  of  theatricality.  The  theatre  was  to 
the  street  as  the  booth  to  the  Fair  Ground.  The  audience  was 
to  feel  essentially  that  this  atmosphere  was  different  from  that 
of  home,  that  it  was  all  grander,  more  brilliant,  and  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  bizarre.  The  “  super-cinemas  ”  of  to-day  achieve  the  same 
effects  with  different  methods.  They  are  democracy’s  parallel 
to  the  great  Royal  Theatres  of  European  capitals.  Enter  the 
Burg  Theatre  of  Vienna  (most  regal  of  play-palaces  now  demo¬ 
cratically  absorbed)  and  you  feel  immediately  that  the  play  was 
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not  the  thing  but  the  spirit  of  play.  Which,  being  inter¬ 
preted,  means  the  sense  of  an  outing,  of  a  hunt  for  excitement,  of 
translation  from  kitchen  and  parlour  to  marble  halls  and  gilt  scroll 
work.  Naturally  the  plays  which  dwelt  in  palaces  could  not  be 
home-spun.  They  had  to  deal  with  impossibly  lovely  people 
doing  impossibly  wonderful  things.  The  superlative  quality  of 
the  things  seen  and  heard  might  be  excess  of  gallantry  or  wicked¬ 
ness  or  of  wealth,  just  as  in  the  films  there  must  be  “  thrills  ” 
and  then  “  super-thrills  ”  and  the  leading  lady  must  wear  clothes 
scheduled  to  cost  the  price  of  a  battleship.  The  audience  de¬ 
manded  a  world  without  taxes,  school-fees,  colds  in  the  head,  and 
wet  days  and  they  got  their  moneysworth  in  glossy,  patent- 
leathery  romance. 

The  reaction  was  slow  but  universal.  Ibsen  was  protagonist. 
Gradually,  as  the  Free  Theatres  ran  across  the  world,  the  drama 
awoke  from  its  long  sleep  to  do  battle  with  itself.  If  you  read 
the  memoirs  of  the  liberating  pioneers,  you  will  find  every wheie 
the  same  story,  everywhere  the  same  complaint,  from  Manchester 
to  Moscow,  and  so  across  the  ocean.  The  arrows  fired  by  Shaw 
in  his  prefaces  or  in  the  dramatic  notices  which  he  contributed 
in  the  middle-’nineties  were  barbed  with  the  prose  style  of  the 
greatest  pamphleteer  since  Swift.  But  they  are  the  same  arrows 
that  fly  more  gently  through  the  reflection  of  theatrical  reformers 
like  the  Meiningen  group  or  Antoine  or  Stanislavsky.  They  are 
the  same  arrows  that  are  always  taken  from  the  quiver  when  the 
young  theatre  turns  against  the  tyranny  of  the  old  and  seeks  to 
overthrow  the  dominion  of  purple  and  gold. 

Reality  of  theme  and  temper,  so  long  an  exile,  fought  its  way 
back.  The  moment  had  come  and  the  men  were  ready.  As 
Stanislavsky  puts  it  in  “  My  Life  in  Art  ” : 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  in  theatrical  life  there  come  long,  tortur¬ 
ing  periods  of  inactivity  during  which  there  appear  no  new  and  talented 
writers  on  the  horizon,  no  actors,  no  stage  directors?  And  then 
suddenly,  unexpectedly,  nature  spews  forth  a  whole  theatrical  troupe 
and  adds  to  it  out  of  its  bounty  a  writer  and  a  stage  director,  who,  all 
together,  create  that  wonder,  an  epoch  in  the  theatre.  And  at  once,  to 
balance  the  scales,  there  appear  their  opponents,  who  try  to  destroy  the 
new  enterprise  with  their  own  even  newer  one.  But  fashion  changes. 
The  eternal  remains. 

The  results  on  the  author’s  side  were  Tchekoff,  Ibsen,  Shaw, 
Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  and  a  score  of  others.  They  found 
their  producers  or  were  found  by  them,  as  Tchekoff  was  found 
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and  saved  from  suicidal  despair  by  Stanislavsky.  There  was  no 
room  for  these  men  in  the  theatre  of  purple;  so  they  made  tlieir 
own.  They  crushed  the  antics  of  the  too  masterful  actor;  they 
vetoed  old  tricks  of  writing  and  of  mummery;  they  courageously 
told  the  sightseer  and  the  thrill-hunter  to  come  in  and  find  in¬ 
tellectual  salvation. 

And  now  the  battle  sways  back  again.  The  theatre  of  prose 
is  challenged  by  a  theatre  of  poetry  which  has  the  great  victories 
of  ballet  beside  it,  a  theatre  which  denies  the  validity  even  of 
Stanislavsky’s  “  spiritual  realism  ”  so  eager  is  it  to  abolish  imita¬ 
tion  of  life  and  canvas-mimicry  of  room  and  scene.  The  new 
reformers  are  proud  of  the  word  “  theatrical,”  which  lately  was 
deemed  the  symbol  of  vulgarity.  They  seek  to  impose  a  vision 
upon  life  instead  of  patiently  extracting  the  patterns  of  things 
seen.  They  are  declamatory  instead  of  didactic  and  assertive  in¬ 
stead  of  argumentative.  Russia  is  one  strong  source  of  this 
inspiration,  and  Russia  is  ever  extreme.  After  the  fidelity  to  fact 
that  was  in  Stanislavsky,  the  extreme  master  of  quietism,  came 
the  scorn  of  fact  that  is  in  Meierhold  who  rides  the  whirlwind 
of  the  new  dynamic  stage-craft. 

Such  warfare  passes  over  the  routine  theatre  wherein  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  entertainment  continues  to  compete  for  the  pocket- 
money  of  the  millions.  This  will  continue  to  mingle  wit  and 
millinery,  good  looks  and  good  lines,  laughs,  sobs,  and  lingerie. 
It  will  rely  a  little  more  on  personality  in  order  to  counter  the 
mechanised  attraction  of  the  film  and  it  is  significant  that  in 
England  the  actor-managerial  system,  which  was  the  target  of 
“  advanced  ”  criticisms  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  is  now 
being  restored  with  general  relief.  The  appetite  for  personal 
magnetism,  on  which  the  kinema  depends  so  enormously,  is  re¬ 
turning  and  the  starring  of  the  single  player  is  being  accepted 
without  regrets  and  even  with  enthusiasm  by  those  who  once 
denounced  it  as  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  The  new  Famous 
Players’  Guild  is  a  sign  of  our  times,  as  well  as  a  sign  of  old  times. 
It  indicates  a  swing  of  the  pendulum.  We  hunger  again  for  the 
big  figure  in  the  big  scene.  There  is  a  story  of  a  certain  London 
actor  who  was  asked  by  a  friend  if  he  would  like  to  knock  his 
faithful  audience  all  of  a  heap  and  create  an  unparalleled  sen¬ 
sation.  “  Certainly,”  he  said.  “  Just  tell  me  how.”  “  Oh,” 
said  the  friend,  “Just  move  six  inches  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
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centre  of  the  stage  for  one  moment  in  the  evening.”  That  gentle¬ 
man  may  soon  be  returning  to  his  own. 

But  what  of  the  theatre  that  is  not  enchained  to  the  industries 
of  Broadway  and  Shaftesbury  Avenue  ?  It  will  not  crudely  meet 
the  declining  taste  for  realism  with  a  return  to  eighteenth  century 
methods  and  the  enthronement  of  the  popular  actor  who  has 
his  plays  built  round  him  to  fit  him  and  feature  him  like  a  smart 
suit  of  clothes  or  a  court  uniform.  Here  the  theatre’s  battle  widi 
itself  is  taking  subtler  means  of  attack.  But,  at  any  cost,  it  means 
to  restore  the  word  “  theatrical  ”  to  a  place  of  proud  usage.  It 
will  do  so  by  more  cunning  cultivation  of  the  unusual.  The 
theatrical  epoch  from  which  we  are  emerging  gloried  in  the  things 
of  “use  and  wont”.  It  was  content  to  make  a  lawyer’s 
office  so  like  a  lawyer’s  office  that  one  begun  to  fumble  in  one’s 
pocket  for  the  lawyer’s  fee,  or  the  home  so  like  a  home  that  one 
instinctively  wanted  to  run  out  into  the  street.  My  own  taste 
inclines  to  that  type  of  play,  if  it  be  written  and  staged  with  saving 
grace,  humour,  and  power  of  selection.  But  too  often  it  has 
been  buried  in  its  own  detail  and  I  fully  understand  the  revolt 
against  it  and  the  new  demand  for  unusual  effects,  the  hunger 
for  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  historic  word  theatre,  which 
means,  after  all,  not  a  forum  or  a  college  or  a  school,  but  “  a 
seeing  place  ”.  It  is  impossible  to  restore  the  drama  of  spectacle 
because  the  kinema  can  beat  the  playhouse  at  that  game  every 
time.  What  then  remains.?  What  is  the  next  movement  in 
the  theatre’s  ceaseless  war  of  positions? 

It  will  not  be  another  phase  of  expressionism.  That  brief  fire 
has  burned  itself  out.  Doubtless  it  did  some  good,  but  the  theatre 
has  always  had,  and  will  always  have  but  a  scanty  corner  for  ab¬ 
straction.  These  men  that  are  ideas  soon  become  intolerable 
company.  They  are  as  dull  as  the  cubic  packing  cases  (called 
decor)  on  which  they  sit.  I  foresee  exactly  the  reverse  of  triumph 
for  Mr.  Zero  and  the  Eighth  Engineer  and  Ninth  Plutocrat  and 
all  the  puppets  from  this  worked-out  workshop.  Instead  of  more 
abstraction,  we  shall  have  the  opposite,  more  personality.  The 
great  actor  is  coming  back  to  his  and  her  own.  He  will  be  in 
turn  vulgar,  superb,  cheap,  glamorous,  musical,  noisy.  But  he 
or  she  has  the  Promethean  fire  too  long  damped  down.  At  any 
rate  the  signs  point  that  way  in  London,  where  we  are  to  have 
a  new  crop  of  actor-managers. 
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Secondly,  there  is  a  chance  for  poetry.  By  that  I  do  not  mean 
a  renewal  of  verse  drama  in  iambics.  I  mean  rather  plays  of 
poetic  quality.  They  may  be  written  in  prose,  but  they  will  do 
poetry’s  job.  Poetry  is  direct,  where  prose  is  diffuse.  Poetry  is 
intuitive,  where  prose  is  rational.  Poetry  looks  at  one  thing  at 
a  time  and  sees  straight  into  it,  while  prose  takes  the  long,  circum¬ 
spect,  the  all-things-considered  view.  Poetry  affirms  where  prose 
argues.  Prose  has  dominated  our  theatre  these  thirty  years. 
Poetry  will  come  back  to  it.  The  Green  Pastures,  a  great 
popular  success  in  New  York,  is  a  poet’s  victory.  It  doesn’t  argue 
about  the  colour  problem;  it  is  an  affirmation  of  colour.  There 
will  be  more  such. 

Production,  turned  to  a  cause  of  its  own,  is  fatal.  The  great 
director  will  not  succeed  as  an  exhibitionist.  He  must  be  in¬ 
terpreter,  but  he  will  not  have  money  in  his  purse.  He  will 
work  quite  simply  on  the  drama  of  intuition  and  assertion.  He 
will  remember  what  in  the  recent  craze  for  lighting  stunts  and 
scenic  architectural  contraptions  was  too  much  forgotten,  the 
power  of  speech.  If  poetry  and  personality  come  back  to  the 
stage,  the  old  rhetorical  quality  of  drama  must  come  back  too. 
The  public  that  is  fatigued  with  “  talkies  ”  will  turn  to  talk,  to 
human  voices,  blended  or  solo.  For  centuries  fine  diction  was 
the  first  necessity  of  the  player.  That  standard  may  return. 
Acting  will  not  be  measured  by  a  muted  verisimilitude,  but  by  its 
creative  beauty  of  vocal  and  physical  parade. 

And  when  these  things  come,  there  will  be  a  cry  of  “  Back 
to  Nature  ”.  There  is  no  truce  in  the  theatre’s  battle  with  itself. 
Nor  should  there  be. 
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By  “  Augur  ” 

“  T  IVE  and  Learn  ”  is  the  motto  of  common  sense.  Mr. 

I  ^  Macdonald  will  therefore  not  deny  our  hope  that  he  has 
learnt  from  the  experience  of  a  year  in  office.  This 
year  for  him  has  been  an  education  in  statesmanship. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  that  it  is  not  practicable  in 
British  politics  to  use  foreign  affairs  as  a  screen  against  pressing 
problems  at  home.  Last  year  the  Socialists  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  electorate  by  promising  to  end  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Probably,  when  this  promise  was  made,  Mr. 
Macdonald  did  not  expect  the  success  he  achieved  at  the  polls, 
and  only  wanted  to  embarrass  the  Conservatives.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  as  soon  as  he  became  Prime  Minister  he 
discovered  that  the  national  problem  could  not  be  solved  in  a 
day.  Avoiding  this  particular  issue,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
international  affairs. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  Prime  Minister  invaded  the  arena  of 
international  politics,  producing  at  last  the  Naval  Pact. 
This  performance  had  no  effect  on  the  domestic  situa¬ 
tion,  which  steadily  grew  worse.  At  last  some  of  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  own  followers  turned  upon  him  with  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  constructive  programme  to  arrest  the  national 
catastrophe.  The  alleged  successes  in  the  domain  of  foreign 
affairs  were  as  if  they  had  never  existed,  and  important  bye- 
elections  were  fought  without  any  reference  to  disarmament. 
The  Government  had  a  thin  time  in  the  Commons,  due  more  to 
the  discontent  among  the  ranks  of  their  own  party,  than  to  any 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Macdonald  had 
begun  by  speaking  about  unemployment  as  an  unavoidable  evil, 
beyond  the  power  of  any  single  political  party  to  mend.  But 
he  was  obliged  to  promise  from  now  on  to  make  domestic  affairs 
his  personal  concern.  The  shelter  of  the  broad  back  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  was  withdrawn. 

Unemployment  is  but  the  external  sign  of  a  deep  economic 
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crisis.  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues  have  had  occasion  to 
learn  a  great  deal  about  this  subject  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
The  attraction  exercised  by  the  Empire  Free  Trade  Movement 
on  the  minds  of  British  workers  must  have  come  as  an  illumina¬ 
tion.  The  idea  of  linking  up  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
in  a  sort  of  Zollverein  for  their  mutual  advantage  and  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  dumping  of  foreign  produce  and  goods 
undoubtedly  has  gone  beyond  the  stage  when  its  originators 
could  be  dismissed  as  fanciful  theorists.  The  amazing  growth 
of  interest  in  protective  measures  in  Radical  circles  is  shown  by 
the  three  to  one  majority  obtained  in  the  referendum  of  the 
members  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  favour  of 
safeguarding  duties.  Apart  from  the  group  of  stern  Free 
Traders  akin  to  the  Liberals,  the  Labour  Party  to-day  is  swiftly 
evolving  what  a  political  observer  once  described  as  a  protectionist 
complex.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues  have 
been  awakened  to  the  menace  contained  in  the  fact  that  all  over 
the  land  pasture  is  pushing  out  the  ploughed  field.  The  famous 
green  of  the  British  landscape  has  become  now  a  grim  reminder 
of  a  mortal  danger  to  the  nation’s  oldest  and  still  most  vital 
industry,  agriculture.  Unemployment,  Protection,  Agriculture 
— the  Socialists  have  been  taught  to  understand  that  these  issues 
may  not  be  treated  merely  as  electoral  arguments. 

A  visit  to  the  pictures  does  not  cure  a  bad  tooth.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  good  effect  which 
the  pursuit  of  the  international  mirage  by  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald  has  had  on  the  economic  situation  in  Great  Britain. 
The  surrender  to  the  American  demand  for  parity  has 
not  brought  a  reduction  in  British  war  debt  payments. 
Americans  believe  that  President  Hoover  offered  to  discuss  this 
particular  point,  but  that  Mr.  Macdonald  waived  it  aside,  de¬ 
claring  that  any  such  reduction  would  only  benefit  the  debtors  of 
this  country  in  Europe,  to  whom  it  would  have  to  be  passed  on, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Balfour  Note.  The  alleged  saving  in  naval 
expenditure  is  all  in  the  future  and,  in  any  case,  its  connection 
with  the  results  of  the  Conference  is  doubtful.  Pact  or  no  Pact, 
the  building  of  the  obsolete  mammoths,  allowed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  could  not  have  taken  place  for  budgetary  reasons. 
Not  one  of  the  British  unemployed  has  found  work  through  the 
Conference  in  London.  But  the  isolation  of  Mr.  Macdonald 
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from  the  situation  at  home  left  the  latter  at  the  mercy  of  feeble 
attempts  on  the  part  of  individual  ministers.  Unemployment 
has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  and  proportionately  the  newly- 
acquired  prestige  of  the  Labour  Party  has  crumbled :  a  state  of 
affairs  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  interest  to¬ 
day,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the  crisis  in  India,  and  other 
Imperial  problems  no  less  important,  are  demanding  attention. 

Definitely,  what  are  the  results  of  the  Naval  Conference  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned  ?  British  supremacy  on  the  seas 
no  longer  exists  and  Europe  has  been  presented  with  a  fresh 
Franco-Italian  dispute.  In  respect  of  the  supremacy  issue,  Mr. 
Macdonald  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors.  But  for 
the  bad  business  of  the  Franco-Italian  crisis,  he  must  bear  some 
part  of  the  blame. 

In  Europe  the  British  position  is  delicate.  First,  because 
though  our  affairs  are  linked  up  with  those  of  the  Continent, 
we  do  not  find  it  easy  to  shape  the  latter  to  our  liking.  Witness 
the  World  War,  its  beginning,  the  course  it  took,  and  its  out¬ 
come.  Second,  because  British  policy  in  respect  of  European 
affairs  necessarily  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  are  an 
Oceanic  Power,  spread  all  over  the  world.  This  last  needs  to  be 
explained.  In  spite  of  quarrels,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  peoples  of 
Europe  are  organising  for  peace  to-day,  not  for  war.  With  the 
generous  help  of  the  British  nation  things  have  developed  so  far 
that  Ministers  may  speak  about  the  United  States  of  Europe 
without  being  held  up  to  public  derision.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  is  making  the  position  of  Great  Britain  so  difficult.  In  the 
new  atmosphere  of  Europe  our  position  is  one  of  increasing  moral 
difficulty.  This,  because  as  an  Oceanic  Power,  Great  Britain 
inevitably  remains  a  military  State  in  Europe.  If  we  look  at  the 
M«!diterranean,  what  do  we  see?  From  Gibraltar  to  Egypt  a 
chain  of  garrisons  and  ships,  guarding  an  Imperial  route  of 
communications.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  these  be 
said  to  be  there  for  cultural  purposes. 

British  men  and  women  are  working  for  disarmament  in 
Europe.  But  the  nearer  we  approach  the  ideal,  the  less  can  we 
justify  our  armed  presence  on  Spanish  soil — in  Gibraltar,  or  on 
the  islands  claimed  by  Italians  and  Greeks — Malta  and 
Cyprus,  or  in  Egypt — in  the  zone  of  the  Suez  Canal.  For  the 
justification  of  our  presence  in  these  places  along  the  Imperial 
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route  is  in  the  force  of  arms,  and  a  predominant  force  at  that. 
The  British  Navy  in  the  Mediterranean  loses  its  raison  d’etre, 
when  it  ceases  to  dominate.  Let  us  remember  that  the  position  of 
Italy  in  the  pre-war  Triple  Alliance  depended  to  a  large  extent  on 
British  consent.  So  a  Franco-Italian  dispute  cannot  leave  us  in¬ 
different.  Naval  competition  between  the  two  countries,  in  spite 
of  what  politicians  say  or  sign,  in  the  end  obliges  us  to  build  too. 
Otherwise  we  cannot  maintain  the  peace  and,  if  war  breaks  out, 
the  British  Navy  must  fight  or  depart.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
in  the  narrow  space  infested  by  submarine  and  aeroplane  and 
filled  with  minefields,  no  neutral  ship  can  move.  As  well  to 
close  the  Straits  and  the  Canal  to  British  shipping !  We  believe 
that  if  France  and  Italy  do  not  share  in  the  movement  for  a 
drastic  reduction  in  naval  armaments,  the  British  claim  to 
supremacy  on  sea  will  have  to  be  revived.  This  shows  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  that  Franco-Italian  tension  should  be  avoided. 

'  The  idea  of  an  agreement  on  the  naval  question  with  America 
was  born  in  the  time  of  the  Baldwin  Administration,  not  from  a 
desire  to  make  political  capital,  but  from  the  wish  to  find  a  way 
of  dignified  escape  from  the  need  of  building  the  expensive  ships 
foreseen  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  But  it  was  not  the  in¬ 
tention  to  achieve  an  Anglo-American  entente  without  simul¬ 
taneously  coming  to  an  understanding  in  Europe  with  France 
and  Italy.  But  the  haste  with  which  the  Conference  was  con¬ 
vened  left  not  much  time  for  preparatory  work.  In  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Note  of  invitation  was  issued  without  sufficient 
diplomatic  exploration  of  the  ground,  so  that  it  did  not  contain 
any  definite  programme.  But  it  announced  the  wish  of  the 
British  Government  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the  submarine, 
that  is  of  the  weapon  upon  which  the  French,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
rely  most  for  their  defence.  Meanwhile  the  Italians 
cleverly  used  it  to  place  the  French  at  a  tactical  dis¬ 
advantage  by  conditionally  accepting  it.  This  did  not 
help  the  Franco-Italian  conversations,  which  had  for  their 
point  of  departure  Rome’s  demand  for  parity.  They  mis¬ 
carried  completely,  so  that,  as  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  the 
unfortunate  situation,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the  final  deadlock  at 
the  Conference.  The  latter  helped  to  crystallize  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Italian  points  of  view :  a  dispute  was  born, 
where  before  there  had  been  only  elements  of  a  potential  discord. 
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After  the  London  Conference  the  Italians  published  their  naval 
programme,  based  on  the  principle  of  equality  with  France. 
Mr.  Macdonald,  so  the  Italians  say,  asked  theiii  to  agree  to  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  effective  building.  Signor  Grandi,  the  Italian  Foreign 
Minister,  accepted  the  proposal,  provided  agreement  could  be 
achieved  with  France  on  the  basis  of  parity.  At  Geneva  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  mildly 
stood  between  M.  Briand  and  Signor  Grandi.  Nothing  came 
of  the  conversations,  because  after  having  asked  for  time  to  think 
the  matter  over  the  French  Minister  declared  that  the  best  way 
to  settle  the  question  would  be  through  the  channel  of  direct 
diplomatic  intercourse.  In  other  words,  the  French  Government 
turned  down  the  British  mediation.  The  poor  results  of  Geneva 
so  incensed  Signor  Mussolini  that  he  made  the  famous  bellicose 
speeches,  which  in  their  turn  offended  Paris,  where  it  was  stated 
that  no  discussion  was  possible  under  the  pressure  of  menacing 
utterances.  We  see  how  the  seed  of  distrust  has  come  up  in  a 
clump  of  hate. 

Fortunately  among  the  lessons  learnt  from  the  experience  of 
the  year  in  office  there  is  the  important  one  that  Socialist  doc¬ 
trines  cannot  be  applied  to  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Here  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  education  has  produced  good  results.  Palestine, 
Egypt  and  especially  India  have  taught  him  and  his  colleagues 
to  think  imperially.  The  defence  of  British  interests  in  the 
Sudan  could  not  have  been  improved  upon  by  a  Conservative 
Minister,  and  in  Indian  affairs  the  attitude  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  satisfies  reasonable  Imperialists.  This  augurs  well  for  the 
coming  conference  with  the  Dominions  this  autumn,  when  the 
all-important  problem  of  economic  co-operation  will  have  to  be 
discussed,  and  not  on  Marxian  lines.  So  let  us  hope  for  the  best 
and,  in  any  case,  console  ourselves  with  the  view  so  well  put  in 
The  Times  that  it  is  good  at  this  critical  time  to  have  the  Socialists 
in  power  with  a  patriotic  Opposition,  ready  to  back  them,  than 
to  have  them  free  to  indulge  in  a  factious  opposition  themselves, 
flanked  by  Indian  or  Egyptian  agitators. 
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By  Frank  Swinnerton 

Every  now  and  then  somebody — it  is  generally  an  author 
who  has  had  no  experience  of  publishing — cries  out  in 
the  Press  that  books  are  too  dear.  He  says  that  if  they  were 
cheaper  they  would  sell  better.  He  calls  for  paper  covers,  lavish 
advertising,  and  greater  enterprise  on  the  part  of  publishers. 
And  he  insists  that  his  countrymen  are  waiting  for  good  new 
books  at  popular  prices. 

As  we  read  these  challenging  words  sympathy  wells  up  in  our 
hearts.  We  believe  that  if  such  and  such  a  book  (the  one  we  have 
wanted  to  read)  had  been  published  at  five  shillings  instead  of  a 
guinea,  we  should  have  bought  it.  The  more  ignorant  we  are 
of  publishing  conditions,  the  more  sure  we  are  that  publishers 
are  (a)  profiteers,  and  (b)  incompetents.  As  an  author  whose 
life  has  been  spent  in  publishing,  I  want  to  show  in  this  article 
that  publishers  are  not  profiteers,  and  that  even  their  incompetence 
is  exaggerated  by  authors  and  public. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  think  that  publishers  are  perfect. 
They  are  not.  They  make  many  mistakes.  Many  of  them  are 
amateurs.  Many  are  hidebound.  But  they  are  engaged  in  a 
very  difficult  calling,  the  conditions  of  which  are  imperfectly 
understood  by  those  who  look  on.  It  is  a  highly  competitive 
calling;  and  it  is  one  in  which  profits  are  always  comparatively 
small  and  nearly  always  highly  uncertain. 

In  the  past,  it  is  true,  there  were  profiteering  publishers;  but 
their  day  is  gone.  For  one  thing,  the  author  of  to-day  rarely 
agrees  to  sell  the  copyright  in  his  book.  He  merely  leases  to  one 
publisher  the  right  to  publish  in  book  form  for  so  many  years. 
He  prefers  to  receive  a  royalty  upon  each  copy  that  is  sold  to  the 
booksellers  or  the  libraries.  The  change  is  due  to  the  rise  of  the 
literary  agent. 

Then  the  power  of  the  Trades  Unions  has  led  to  the  raising  and 
levelling  of  prices  charged  for  sciting-up  in  type  and  printing,  for 
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binding,  and  even  for  packing  books.  Booksellers  are  better  or¬ 
ganized,  and  they  insist  upon  trade  discounts  which  were 
unknown  when  I  first  entered  the  publishing  business.  The 
circulating  libraries,  driven  by  their  own  difficulties  (which  arise 
from  competition  among  themselves  and  from  farcically  in¬ 
adequate  subscription  rates),  have  been  forced  to  adopt  a  stern 
attitude  towards  expensive  books.  Advertising  is  costly;  the 
margins  of  profit  are  small;  sales  in  many  cases  are  infinitesimal. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  many  publishers  nowadays  are 
indulging  in  the  mass  production  of  books,  in  the  belief  that  a 
thousand  small  profits  and  a  number  of  small  losses  may  balance 
themselves  favourably  at  the  end  of  the  trading  year. 

These  points  are  strictly  relevant  to  my  subject.  For  the  size 
and  price  of  books  are  dictated,  not  so  much  by  caprice  upon  the 
part  of  the  publisher,  as  by  the  circumstances  of  publication. 
And  these  circumstances  are  so  numerous  and  so  complex  that  the 
average  amateur  who  criticises  the  publishers  does  so  upon 
grounds  which,  to  anybody  who  knows  the  facts,  are  absurd. 

An  author  plans  to  write  a  book — not  a  novel,  let  us  say,  but 
one  of  those  books  which  are  known,  except  to  novelists,  as 
“  serious.”  If  this  author  has  a  reputation,  he  may  obtain  a 
“  commission  ”  to  write  the  book.  He  may  prefer  to  write  it 
on  his  own  responsibility.  In  either  case,  he  probably  visits  his 
agent,  who,  while  he  may  not  compete  with  the  author  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  the  book  is  to  be  written,  knows 
better  than  most  authors  what  are  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
such  a  piece  of  work.  He  knows,  that  is,  what  publishers  are 
most  likely  to  consider  the  book,  and  what  are  the  prices  ruling 
for  this  class  of  book.  He  also  knows  (but  does  not  tell  the  author) 
what  is  thought  and  said  of  the  author  in  publishing  circles.  He 
says,  naming  a  publisher,  “  This  is  a  Tompkins  book,”  or  “  This 
is  a  Wiggs  book.”  The  second  step  towards  publication  is  thus 
taken. 

If  Messrs.  Tompkins — or  Messrs.  Wiggs — wish  to  publish  the 
book,  the  next  question  to  arise  will  be,  not  so  much  what  royalty 
per  copy  the  author  requires  for  his  work,  as  what  payment  he 
must  have  in  advance  upon  account  of  such  royalties  as  the  book 
may  be  expected  to  earn.  The  publisher,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
prefer  to  make  no  advance  payment;  but  he  is  in  a  minority  on 
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the  point,  and  he  will  pay.  The  probability  is  that  he  will  pay 
a  sum  rather  in  excess  of  the  book’s  earnings  in  royalties.  He 
will  have  to  put  down,  on  publication,  cash  equivalent  to  royalty 
on  so  many  copies,  whether  five  hundred  or  twenty  thousand. 

First,  however,  before  he  gives  the  agent  his  decision,  he  con¬ 
siders  other  financial  matters.  Supposing  the  agent  has  been 
bold,  and  has  asked  for  an  advance  of  one  thousand  pounds,  none 
of  which  is  returnable,  whatever  the  sale  of  the  book,  one 
thousand  pounds  must  be  set  down  as  the  first  item  in  the  debit 
account.  The  cost  of  illustrations  (if  any)  is  set  down.  The 
cost  of  reproducing  the  illustrations,  the  cost  of  paper  for  the 
illustrations,  the  cost  of  printing  the  illustrations.  There  will 
follow  the  cost  of  composing  the  book  in  type,  according  to  the 
scale  in  force;  the  cost  of  paper  for  the  book;  the  cost  of  printing 
(again  to  scale)  one  thousand,  two-thousand-five-hundred,  five 
thousand,  or  w'hatever  numbers  the  publisher  may  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  consider.  An  estimate  of  so  much  for  corrections 
made  in  the  type  by  the  author,  an  estimate  of  so  much  for  bind¬ 
ing,  for  dust-cover,  for  a  minimum  amount  of  advertising;  and 
an  allowance  of  anything  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  or  more 
of  the  publisher’s  turnover  for  what  are  called  “  overhead  ex¬ 
penses,”  such  as  salaries,  rent,  packing,  postages,  lighting,  heat¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  total  will  be  formidable 

With  these  figures  roughly  grouped,  the  publisher  will  be  in 
a  position  to  realise  that  he  is  unlikely  to  make  any  profit  upon 
the  transaction.  But  publishers  are  optimists.  They  have  to  be 
optimists.  Otherwise  they  would  instantly  go  out  of  business. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  book  is  a  “  serious  ”  work.  Let  us 
call  it,  for  simplicity’s  sake,  a  biography.  The  author  has  new 
material,  private  letters,  and  the  like.  The  book  may  be  an  im¬ 
portant  one  in  its  own  field,  but  not  necessarily  of  universal 
interest.  It  is  safe  to  suppose  that  such  a  book  will  be  sold 
almost  entirely  to  the  select  circulating  libraries.  Booksellers  will 
account  for  a  few,  but  only  for  a  few.  The  English  are  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  books  of  this  kind;  and  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  buy.  If  the  book  were  published  at  a  shilling,  in  paper 
covers,  it  would  sink  without  trace.  Nobody  would  regard  it 
as  of  any  significance.  And  nobody  would  make  any  money  out 
of  it.  Many  thousands  of  people  would  be  content  with  what 
they  read  of  it  in  their  newspapers. 
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It  is  clear  to  the  publisher  that  such  a  book  cannot  be  a  small 
one.  He  might  wish  it  to  be  small  and  lovely;  but  his  wish 
counts  for  nothing.  It  must  be  large.  It  must  look  worth  its 
price,  whatever  that  may  be,  to  the  least  cultivated  human  being 
in  the  British  Isles.  Its  paper  must  be  good  and  stout;  its  bind¬ 
ing  must  be  gilt;  its  size  must  be  imposing;  and  its  bulk  not  less 
than  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  Why  ?  Oh,  because  there  is  a  con¬ 
vention  to  that  effect.  The  publisher,  perhaps,  would  like  to 
use  a  thin  paper.  He  would  like  to  use  a  special  type,  a  limp 
binding,  a  pocket  size.  That  would  be  useless.  The  first  book¬ 
seller  to  whom  such  a  book  was  shown  would  fling  it  back  at 
the  publisher’s  traveller.**  What !  ”  he  would  say  (and  booksellers 
are  very  outspoken  to  publishers’  travellers).  **  D’you  expect 
me  to  sell  a  book  like  that  for  fifteen  shillings.?  Absurd.” 

And  the  bookseller  would  be  right.  The  bookseller  knows  that 
books  are  only  bought  in  England  as  gifts,  and  he  knows  what 
his  customers  say  when  they  are  offered  a  small  book  at  a  high 
price.  The  customers  know  nothing  of  costs :  all  they  know  is 
that  they  are  giving  the  book  as  a  present,  and  that  unless  it  is 
large  and  fat  it  will  not  seem  to  the  recipient  to  be  much  of  a 
present.  The  recipient  will  say  **  Oh,  what  a  da-ahling  little 
book !  ”  But  the  recipient  will  feel  that  the  book  is  rather  small. 
And  the  donor  will  agree  with  her.  That  is  why,  for  all  the 
justifiable  outcries  of  professional  readers  against  the  heavy  book 
and  the  bulky  book,  heavy  and  bulky  books  must  continue  to 
exist.  The  publisher  dare  not  experiment  too  courageously,  un¬ 
less  he  is  a  determined — even  a  reckless — pioneer.  He  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  stupidity  which  causes  all  purchasers  to 
look  for  the  big  apple,  the  big-hearted  cabbage,  the  big  joint, 
and  the  big  book.  If  a  book  is  small  it  must  be  cheap. 
Because,  you  know,  it  looJ{s  cheap. 

So  it  must  be  large,  unless  it  is  a  novel.  It  must  be  the  size 
to  which  the  libraries  and  booksellers  are  used — large  enough, 
and  handsome  enough,  to  seem  worth  whatever  price  the  pub¬ 
lisher  decides  he  must  charge  for  it  if  he  is  to  see  his  venturesome 
capital  back.  And  as  to  price,  he  nowadays  has  definite  limits. 
The  libraries  (through  whom  most  expensive  books,  and  most 
novels,  are  circulated  in  this  country)  have  been  forced  to  make 
a  stand  as  to  price.  They  announce  that  they  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  supply  to  their  subscribers  any  novel  published  at  more 
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than  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  (whatever  its  length),  or  any 
work  of  non-fiction  published  at  more  than  thirty  shillings  (two 
volumes  understood).  A  one  volume  book,  unless  it  is  some 
sort  of  catalogue  raisonn^,  cannot  be  priced  at  more  than  a 
guinea,  though  the  author  may  have  worked  for  five  years  in 
writing  it,  and  the  publisher  may  have  paid  extremely  large 
sums  of  money  which  could  only  be  recovered  by  considerable 
sales  at  a  higher  price.  Having  made  rules,  of  course,  the 
libraries  are  bound  to  protect  themselves  by  applying  them  im¬ 
partially. 

The  booksellers  and  libraries  represent  the  upper  millstone 
and  the  manufacturers  the  nether  millstone  between  which  the 
publisher  leads  his  uneasy  life.  Authors  and  critics  are  merely 
gadflies  who  assail  exposed  and  uncrushed  portions  of  his 
anatomy.  Authors,  it  is  true,  demand  money  for  their  efforts; 
and  some  of  them  are  a  great  nuisance.  Critics  do  not  matter, 
except  in  so  far  as  their  remarks  slightly  influence  sales  or  affect 
the  house’s  prestige.  But  between  the  manufacturers,  with 
scale  prices,  and  the  librarians  and  booksellers  with  their  trade 
discounts  and  their  assumption  that  they  alone  have  “  overhead 
expenses,”  the  publisher  is  hard  put  to  it  to  snatch  a  profit  from 
his  wares.  In  the  case  of  the  biography  I  have  imagined,  he  is 
in  a  dilemma. 

His  question  may  be  put  (to  himself)  in  some  such  form  as 
this:  ‘‘Can  I  sell  two  thousand  copies  at  fifteen  shillings? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  safer  to  do  it  at  a  guinea  and  ‘  get  home  ’  on  the 
smaller  sale?  ”  The  cost  of  production  will  be  the  same,  whether 
he  publishes  at  a  guinea  or  fifteen  shillings,  but  the  author’s 
royalty  will  rise,  if  the  higher  price  is  chosen.  The  author  will 
get,  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  two  shillings  and  threepence  in  the  one 
case,  and  three  shillings  and  three  halfpence  in  the  other.  The 
bookseller  or  the  librarian  who  buys  the  book  before  publication 
will  expect  to  buy  copies  at  one  third  off  the  published  price 
(this  low  price  is  the  bookseller’s  inducement  to  buy  copies  before 
publication,  while  for  the  librarian  it  is  the  inducement  to  buy  in 
quantity),  so  that  the  publisher  will  receive,  roughly,  ten 
shillings  a  copy  for  a  fifteen  shilling  book,  and  fourteen  shillings 
a  copy  for  a  guinea  book. 

Say  he  prints  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  a  fifteen  shilling  book, 
he  will  reckon  to  get,  by  the  sale  of  the  entire  edition,  about 
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^750.  Of  this  amount  the  author  will  receive,  nominally,  just 
under  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  But  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  author  expects  to  receive  a  sum  in  advance  of 
royalties,  on  the  day  of  publication.  If  the  book  is  a  good  one, 
and  if  the  agent  can  persuade  the  publisher  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  profitable,  the  advance  payment  will  be  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pounds.  It  may  be  a  good  deal  more.  It  will 
almost  certainly  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  printer  is  the  person  whose  charge  will  be  the  next 
heaviest  item;  and  he  and  the  stationer,  between  them,  will  re¬ 
ceive  about  the  same  as  the  author — say  another  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Binding  at  a  shilling  a  copy,  dust-cover,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  will  bring  the  total  cost  to  about  four  hundred 
pounds.  Advertising  may,  according  to  the  publisher,  vary, 
but  few  publishers  of  any  standing  would  reckon  to  spend  less 
than  a  hundred  pounds  upon  advertising  a  book  of  this  kind 
and  price,  while  many,  if  they  think  they  have  something  people 
will  buy,  will  go  beyond  that  figure.  Let  us  cling  to 
the  hundred  pounds  (this  would  pay  for  four  of  the  large, 
splashy  advertisements  of  which  the  modern  publisher  and 
author  are  fond !),  and  call  the  total  cost  five  hundred  pounds. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  a  glorious  margin  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  “  All  profit !  ”  cries  the  indignant 
amateur.  “  Disgraceful !  ”  But  the  amateur  will  be  wrong. 
The  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  will  not  be  all  profit. 

I  know  that  the  question  of  “  overhead  ”  or  “  working 
expenses  ”  is  one  upon  which  there  is  much  contention.  I  know 
that  some  publishers  include  advertising  among  working 
expenses,  and  that  some  do  not.  But  in  general,  special  plead¬ 
ing  apart,  it  is,  I  believe,  fair  to  average  the  publisher’s  working 
expenses  at  about  25  per  cent,  of  his  turnover.  With  some  houses 
the  relation  is  smaller;  with  others,  larger.  Working  expenses 
include  all  staff  salaries,  lighting,  heating,  rent,  and  in  fact, 
everything  required  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  publisher’s 
business.  They  include  the  payments  made  to  “  readers,” 
clerical  staff,  packers,  travellers,  etc.  They  include  postages  and 
stationery,  the  materials  for  packing,  the  entertainment  of 
authors  and  potential  authors,  and  all  incidental  charges  whai» 
ever.  And  upon  the  book  I  have  been  imagining  the  propor* 
tion  of  “  working  expenses  ”  to  turnover  would  be,  roughly,  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  If,  therefore,  the  publisher  sold 
fifteen  hundred  copies  of  this  particular  book,  his  profit  upon  the 
edition  would  be  a  hundred  pounds. 

But  it  must  be  explained  here  that  as  a  rule  the  average  book 
published  at  fifteen  shillings  sells  either  a  good  many  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  or  a  good  many  less.  The  average  sale  is  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  hundred  copies.  If,  therefore,  the 
publisher  has  expended  upon  producing  the  book  as  much  as  I 
have  indicated,  but  has  saved  upon  the  binding  (for  he  binds 
books  as  they  are  required,  and  may  have  kept  his  bindings  as 
low  as  a  thousand,  which  will  include  one  hundred  free  copies 
sent  out  to  the  Press  for  review),  his  costs  will  stand  at  ;^625,  and 
his  returns  from  sales  (putting  the  figure  at  nine  hundred  copies) 
at  round  about  ;^45o. 

If  the  publisher  made  one  hundred  pounds  profit  upon  every 
book  he  published,  he  would  not  do  too  badly.  He  might 
grumble,  and  try  to  cut  costs,  but  he  would  be  able  to  live  in 
comfort.  But  he  does  not  make  a  hundred  pounds  per  book. 

I  think  it  is  probably  true  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  books  published 
each  year  involve  their  publishers  either  in  losses  or  in  profits  so 
small  as  to  be  noticeable  only  in  bulk.  This  being  the  case, 
it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  author  who  sells  ten  thousand 
copies  at  fifteen  shillings  is  much  admired  in  the  publishing 
trade;  while  the  author  who  sells  fifty  thousand  copies  at  that 
price  rouses  the  whole  trade  to  ecstacy.  Or  he  would  do  this 
if  he  existed,  which  I  doubt. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  this  point  that  comparatively  few  books 
are  published  at  fifteen  shillings.  The  majority  of  books,  I  shall 
be  reminded,  sell  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  True.  They 
are  novels;  and  novels  are  supposed  by  the  uninitiated  to  sell  in 
millions.  Some  of  them  actually  sell  in  thousands.  Others  do 
not.  It  is  safer  to  calculate  in  hundreds.  A  first  novel  that 
sells  over  one  thousand  copies  is  a  success.  An  author  may  have 
a  name  that  is  quite  familiar  at  least  to  bookish  readers,  and  sell 
no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  a  new  novel.  Any  novel 
that  sells  five  thousand  copies  is  a  great  success.  A  novel  that 
sells  ten  thousand  copies  is  seen  everywhere,  even  by  the  author’s 
friends.  As  for  a  novel  that  sells  one  hundred  thousand  copies, 
that  is  a  miracle. 

Nor,  for  the  publisher,  is  the  best-seller  an  unmixed  blessing. 
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In  itself,  it  is  an  intoxication,  and  of  course  the  dream  of  all; 
but  it  produces  in  turn  an  intoxication  in  the  author  which  is 
fraught  with  peril  to  the  publisher.  At  the  news  that  he  is  a 
best-seller,  an  author’s  mouth  opens  wide.  His  head  swells. 
He  begins  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  all  authors  whatever. 
He  becomes  an  extremely  bumptious  and  unpleasant  person,  a 
nuisance  to  all.  And  his  next  book,  unless  the  publisher  has 
him  very  closely  bound  by  an  already  existing  agreement,  will 
be  bidden  for  by  all  publishers.  His  ideas  of  terms  will  expand. 
He  will  demand  increased  royalties  and  much  increased  advances. 
His  expectations  of  increasing  popularity  will  be  Gargantuan. 

The  author  begins  modestly.  He  has  to  do  so,  because  he 
is  offering  something  for  which  as  yet  there  is  no  demand.  He 
perhaps  accepts  a  ten  per  cent,  royalty.  At  ten  per  cent.,  upon 
a  sale  of  750  copies,  including  two  or  three  hundred  sold  to  the 
colonies  at  a  cheaper  price,  he  may  for  his  first  book  earn  some¬ 
thing  over  tw'enty  pounds.  Mr.  Stanley  Unwin,  in  his  book. 
The  Truth  about  Publishing,  gives  a  typical  profit  and  loss 
account  of  a  moderately  successful  first  novel,  of  which  the  total 
sales  are  1036  (including  376  to  the  colonies).  Upon  this  book 
the  author  receives  in  royalties  the  sum  of  ^29  6s.  6d.  The  pub¬ 
lisher’s  loss  without  any  allowance  at  all  for  overhead  or  working 
expenses,  is  set  down  at  ;^69  iis.  od. 

But  other  books  are  to  follow.  The  publisher  is  ready  to 
lose  money  upon  the  first,  for  the  sake  of  future  profits.  True, 
the  author’s  second  novel  may  have  a  smaller  sale  than  the  first. 
His  third  may  do  even  less  well.  But  if  his  third  novel  sells 
five  thousand,  what  happens?  He  is  a  success.  Other  pub¬ 
lishers  have  heard  of  him.  They  all  think  they  can  sell  his  work 
better,  and  make  a  larger  profit  for  all  parties,  than  the  original 
publisher  has  been  able  to  do.  There  is  no  bribery — almost 
every  publisher  in  the  world  hates  (he  will  tell  you)  the  thought 
of  poaching  authors  from  other  firms; — but  there  is  a  hope,  a 
pressure,  a  confidence,  that  amounts  to  a  promise.  And  the 
best  promise  a  publisher  can  give  is  a  cheque  paid  on  publication 
day  for  an  advance  larger  than  that  offered  by  his  rivals.  The 
most  honest  publisher  in  England,  the  man  who  is  struggling 
to  keep  an  author  who  has  been  successful  in  his  hands,  is 
bound  either  to  compete  with  his  rivals  or  to  sacrifice  his  successes 
as  soon  as  they  are  made.  Which  is  he  to  do? 
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Either  the  original  publisher  clings  to  the  author,  or  another 
firm  begins  to  publish  the  author’s  books.  But  the  royalty  is 
higher;  and  so  is  the  advance  payment.  The  royalty  is  fifteen 
per  cent,  rising  to  twenty;  or  twenty  per  cent,  rising  to  twenty- 
five.  The  advance  payment  represents  an  adjustment  between 
the  author’s  notion  of  limitless  sales  and  the  publisher’s  weary 
knowledge  that  success  is  often  only  skin  deep.  It  may  go  no 
farther.  Some  authors  are  very  greedy;  some  publishers  are  very 
sanguine,  or  very  reckless.  Most  successful  authors  receive  in  ad¬ 
vance  from  their  publishers,  on  publication  of  a  new  book,  a  sum 
in  excess  of  the  ultimate  earnings  of  that  book  in  royalties  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  agreed  rate. 

How  can  this  be  done.!^  If  so  many  books  are  failures,  and 
if  the  successes  are  so  exploited  by  the  authors  and  their  agents, 
how  do  publishers  live  ?  I  have  already  given  the  answer.  The 
cost  of  setting  up  a  book  in  type  is  the  same  whether  ten  copies  or 
a  hundred  thousand  copies  are  printed.  The  cost  of  machining 
additional  copies,  and  the  cost  of  paper  for  those  additional  copies 
is  very  small.  It  is  only  a  few  pence  per  copy.  The  only 
items  which  are  maintained,  copy  by  copy,  are  those  of  author’s 
royalty  and  binding.  The  price  for  binding  very  large  numbers 
may  be  slightly  cut;  the  precise  amount  of  the  author’s  royalty 
when  set  against  gross  profits,  hardly  matters.  The  capital  sum 
paid  to  the  author,  set  against  the  total  turnover,  may  represent  a 
larger  royalty  than  the  author  is  supposed  to  receive;  but  profit 
is  profit,  and  only  gross  totals  matter  to  the  publisher  who  has 
gambled  and  won. 

The  profits  upon  a  successful  book  are  often  very  large  indeed. 
They  are  large  enough  to  pay  for  the  losses  upon  many  un¬ 
successful  books.  They  have  to  be;  for  the  publisher  charges  the 
same  price  for  that  book  which  sells  five  hundred  copies  as  he 
charges  for  the  book  which  sells  fifty  thousand  copies.  What 
he  makes  upon  his  swings  he  loses  upon  his  roundabouts;  and 
the  roundabouts  are  innumerable,  while  swings  come  but  rarely 
and  then  with  difficult  consequences,  as  I  have  hinted.  For  it  is 
possible  for  a  best-seller  to  lose  money  for  the  publisher  if  he 
has  paid  too  much  for  it;  and  there  are  best-sellers  to-day  who 
represent  losses  to  their  publishers  because  the  price  paid  has 
been  bidden  up  beyond  the  safety  limit.  How  difficult  it  is  to 
be  sure  that  some  other  fellow  will  not  pay  more!  How  im- 
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possible  to  be  sure  whether  the  next  book  will  equally  take  the 
fancy  of  the  public !  Its  sales  may  soar  or  they  may  dwindle. 
The  book  may  be  a  bad  one,  or  a  masterpiece;  but  publishing  is 
a  trade,  and  a  precarious  one.  When  they  think  in  best-sellers 
publishers  are  gamblers.  Their  experience  is  so  much  more 
frequently  of  worst-sellers  that  the  prospect  of  a  change  goes  to 
their  heads  and  makes  them  foolish. 

The  sizes  of  books  are  dictated  by  popular  stupidity,  combined 
with  the  publisher’s  fear  of  the  risky  experiment.  The  prices  of 
books  are  dictated  by  the  heavy  costs  and  small  sales,  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  large  discounts  to  the  libraries  and  booksellers 
upon  the  other.  Authors,  printers,  stationers,  clerks,  packers, 
travellers,  binders,  booksellers,  and  librarians  must  live;  and  the 
publisher  represents  the  link  between  all  these  people.  He  has 
no  grievance  against  the  others;  but  he  sometimes  wonders,  I 
believe,  why  he  is  so  often  described  as  rapacious,  when  his  first 
anxiety  is  that  of  a  continued  solvency.  When  he  makes  a  for¬ 
tune,  as  he  sometimes  does,  it  is  because  his  successes  have  out¬ 
numbered  his  failures  over  a  period  of  years.  When  he  fails, 
there  are  so  many  eager  to  take  his  place  that  few  notice  his 
absorption  into  some  wholesale  organization  for  the  manufacture 
of  books. 
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By  Dr.  Stella  Churchill 

PARTLY  because  of  legislation,  but  much  more  because  of 
voluntary  effort,  the  care  of  the  sick  has  been  developed 
in  many  directions  during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  first 
people  to  be  concerned  with  free  treatment  were  the  Quakers, 
who  advocated  this  policy  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Since  that  time,  in  hospitals  run  by  voluntary  effort, 
in  poor  law  infirmaries,  and  in  institutions  for  special  diseases, 
such  as  those  connected  with  the  mind,  or  special  diseases  of  the 
body,  such  as  consumption,  there  has  been  much  growth  of  free 
institutional  provision. 

But  out  of  a  mass  of  uncoordinated  efforts  the  fact  emerges 
that  very  little  provision  has  been  made  for  the  paying  patient, 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  nursing  home,  or  quite  recently 
by  paying  wards  in  some  of  the  large  general  hospitals.  Nursing 
homes  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by 
almost  anyone  who  felt  inclined  or  inspired  to  undertake  this 
work  No  enquiries  were  made  into  the  efficiency  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  their 
methods,  equipment,  and  general  good  management. 

Recent  legislation — the  passing  of  the  Nursing  Homes  Regis¬ 
tration  Act,  1927 — provided  for  the  registration  of  nursing  homes 
from  the  ist  July,  1928,  and  in  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  this  came  into  force,  much  information  about  the  present 
position  of  nursing  homes  has  come  to  light.. 

The  inspection  of  these  institutions  rests  with  the  County 
Councils,  and  County  Borough  Councils,  though  these  are  per¬ 
mitted  under  certain  circumstances  to  delegate  their  powers  of 
inspection,  particularly  where  the  nursing  home  is  also  a 
maternity  home. 

It  is  difficult  at  any  time  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  irritation 
from  the  process  of  inspection,  whether  carried  out  by  a  medical 
or  lay  inspector.  This  is  peculiarly  true  with  regard  to  organisa¬ 
tions  which  have  hitherto  enjoyed  complete  autonomy  under 
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their  own  roofs.  The  establishment  of  statutory  obligations  is 
bound  to  press  hardly  on  some  nursing  homes  which  have  always 
been  carried  on  under  great  difficulties,  and  it  may  be  pertinent 
to  discuss  the  varying  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  average 
nursing  home.  These  homes  may  be  divided  into  two  categories 
according  as  they  deal  with  medical  or  surgical  cases;  although  a 
great  many  homes  deal  with  both  kinds  of  patient,  and  some¬ 
times  include  maternity  cases  as  well. 

A  private  house  was  usually  chosen  for  the  home,  regardless 
of  its  suitability  for  this  purpose.  Difficulties  of  management 
are  at  once  greater  than  in  a  building  which  is  constructed  with 
this  end  in  view,  and  expensive  alterations  may  have  had  to  be 
made  at  the  start. 

There  are  obvious  objections  to  the  use  of  a  private  house. 
The  passages  are  narrow,  and  unsuitable  for  the  carrying  of  sick 
patients  on  a  stretcher.  There  is  frequently  no  room  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  lift,  so  that  patients  have  to  be  carried  up  and  down 
stairs  with  much  difficulty  and  discomfort,  and  with  some 
danger;  the  sanitary  arrangements  may  not  be  up-to-date;  and 
what  is  most  important  of  all,  operations  may  have  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  patient’s  own  room,  instead  of  in  a  well  equipped 
modern  operating  theatre.  In  all  these  respects  the  nursing 
home  patient  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  the 
patient  in  most  modern  hospitals.  At  best  the  private  house 
is  a  makeshift;  at  its  worst  it  is  a  positive  menace  to  health  and 
safety. 

An  important  question  is  that  of  nursing  and  medical  atten¬ 
dance.  Patients  are  frequently  sent  in  by  their  own  practitioner  in 
order  to  receive  specialist  treatment,  but  this  is  not  always  avail¬ 
able,  and  other  medical  opinion  may  not  be  obtained.  Con¬ 
trast  this  with  the  advantages  of  a  modern  hospital,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  “  team  work.”  The  new  “  case  ”  is  examined 
first  by  the  house  physician  or  surgeon  working  for  the  specialist 
under  whose  care  the  patient  has  been  admitted;  next  by  other 
specialists.  The  patient  thus  gets  the  benefit  of  the  accumulated 
advice  of  both  physician  and  surgeon.  X-ray  specialist,  dentist, 
etc.,  etc.,  instead  of  having  to  rely  merely  on  one  opinion. 

In  a  nursing  home  all  these  extras,  if  provided,  are  costly 
luxuries.  The  question  of  expense  must  be  considered  also  in 
relation  to  other  matters.  The  fee  usually  charged  for  a  room 
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docs  not  cover  such  necessary  extras  as  dressings,  medicines, 
operation  fee,  special  nurse,  or  an  ordered  diet.  And  if  the 
patient  requires  X-ray  or  other  special  examination,  this  will  all 
be  an  extra  on  the  already  somewhat  large  bill. 

The  medical  profession  has  hitherto  enjoyed  so  much  freedom 
from  supervision  that  the  question  of  efficiency  of  medical  treat¬ 
ment  is  rarely,  if  ever,  discussed.  Members  of  the  public,  while 
aware  of  deficiencies,  are  naturally  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  bring 
about  any  improvement. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  nursing  staff,  the  home  itself 
is  usually  managed  by  a  registered  state  nurse,  and,  indeed, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  all  new  homes  must  be  so  controlled. 
But  there  arc  no  regulations  as  to  the  number  of  trained  nurses 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients,  although  the  authority 
may  refuse  to  register  the  applicant  if  they  are  satisfied  “  that 
there  is  not  a  proper  proportion  of  qualified  nurses  among  the 
persons  having  the  superintendence  of,  or  employed  in,  the 
nursing  of  patients  in  the  home.”* 

The  result  of  this  laissez-faire  policy  is  that  a  person  who  is 
dangerously  ill  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  an  entirely  un¬ 
trained  woman.  It  is  true  that  in  a  hospital  ward,  probationers 
are  trained  by  learning  from  the  sick  inmates,  but  there 
is  always  supervision  by  a  trained  sister  or  staff  nurse  on  whom 
rests  entire  responsibility. 

In  the  ordinary  nursing  home  this  is  not  the  case.  Emer¬ 
gencies  have  occurred  where  the  patient  has  almost  died  from 
violent  haemorrhage,  or  sudden  heart  failure,  either  through  in¬ 
ability  to  ring  the  bell,  or  because  the  nurse  in  charge  did  not 
know  what  remedies  to  administer.  There  is  usually  a  resident 
medical  officer  in  any  kind  of  hospital,  but  in  a  nursing  home 
the  sole  responsibility  for  emergencies  must  rest  with  the  matron. 

No  training  can  be  given  in  a  nursing  home  to  enable  the 
woman  who  is  there  employed  eventually  to  become  a  trained 
nurse.  Nor  is  she  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  nursing 
cases.  The  fact  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized  that  homes  arc 
carried  on  under  extraordinary  difficulties  both  in  respect  of 
structure  and  equipment.  To  be  an  efficient  nurse  requires 
many  years  of  training  and  also  agreeable  conditions  of  life  when 
not  on  duty.  A  vast  improvement  in  this  direction  is  gradually 

•  Nursing  Homes  Registration  Act,  1927.  Section  3  (r). 
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being  effected  by  many  hospitals,  which  are  now  building  big 
residential  blocks  for  the  nursing  staff,  where  they  can  be  entirely 
away  from  sick  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  this  in  a  nursing  home,  where, 
too  frequently,  the  nurse  has  to  take  her  meals  and  off  time 
in  a  room  which  is  adjacent  to  the  many  unpleasant  details  in¬ 
evitable  with  the  nursing  of  the  sick. 

In  a  recent  article  in  a  medical  journalf  a  doctor  has  confided 
to  us  his  experiences  at  a  small  nursing  home  of  high  repute. 
“  The  food  was  well  and  daintily  served,  but  the  cooking  was 
indifferent,  and  the  menus  often  ill-chosen.  He  had  made  no 
arrangement  for  a  “  special  ”  since  he  had  been  assured  that  the 
(reduced)  charge  of  twelve  guineas  would  cover  the  necessary 
nursing;  as  a  result,  in  the  nauseating  day  which  followed  his 
operation,  he  had  been  left  for  long  periods,  with  a  basin  at  his 
side,  and  a  bell  at  his  elbow.  The  bell  was  answered  promptly, 
except  at  night,  when,  if  the  only  nurse  on  duty  was  attending 
to  another  patient,  there  was  no  mechanism  whereby  she  was 
informed  that  her  services  were  required.  His  discomfort  was 
increased  that  day  by  the  fact  that,  when  still  anaesthetised,  he  had 
been  carried  round  the  corners  of  narrow  flights  of  stairs,  doubled 
up  in  a  canvas  sheet.  The  kindness  and  attention  he  received  from 
individual  nurses,  some  of  whom  were  not  fully  trained,  deserved 
high  praise.  It  is  the  unsuitability  of  the  premises  for  theii 
purpose  to  which  he  attributes  most  of  the  avoidable  incon¬ 
veniences,  and  also  the  convention  whereby  the  inclusive  fee 
does  not  ensure  full  time  nursing  service  for  each  patient  while 
he  is  acutely  ill.” 

While  not  suggesting  that  the  private  nursing  home  is  con¬ 
ducted  wilfully  on  such  bad  lines,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  public 
feel  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  treatment  they  obtain. 

The  complete  independence  of  the  modern  home  does  not 
always  make  for  good  work.  Many  medical  practitioners  are 
unwilling  to  criticise  the  methods  which  they  find  employed  in 
a  nursing  home,  since  the  demand  for  beds  in  these  institutions 
considerably  exceeds  the  supply,  and  a  dispute  between  the  owner 
of  the  home  and  a  medical  attendant  may  cause  professional  con¬ 
tact  to  be  broken.  While  the  public  is  not  in  a  position 
to  criticise  the  standard  of  surgical  or  medical  nursing  in  the 

t  The  Lancet,  December  15th,  1928. 
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home,  it  is  a  very  good  judge  of  the  amount  of  the  fee  charged, 
and  many  professional  men  or  women  put  off  treatment  rather 
than  enter  a  nursing  home  in  which  the  smallest  rooms  are  twelve 
guineas  a  week,  exclusive  of  operation  fees,  dressing  or  extra 
nurses. 

But  one  must  not  fail  to  recognise  this  fact — that  these  nursing 
homes  are  often  run  at  great  expense  in  an  ill  adapted  private 
house,  where  there  are  no  labour-saving  devices — no  lifts  for  the 
patient — no  fire-proof  doors — and  undoubtedly  the  keeper  of  the 
home,  in  spite  of  the  very  high  charges,  does  not  make  an  exhor- 
bitant  profit. 

There  is  no  record  as  to  financial  position  because  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  no  balance  sheets  have  ever  been  published  of  any 
nursing  homes  except  those  run  on  public  lines,  for  example,  St. 
Chad’s  paying  hospital  in  Edgbaston,  which  attempts  to  cater  for 
the  patient  whose  income  is  between  £^oo  and  _;^i,ooo  a  year. 

The  fees  charged  in  most  nursing  homes  in  London  should 
ensure  better  medical  and  surgical  treatment  than  is  obtained. 
If,  in  spite  of  the  Act,  the  owners  of  nursing  homes  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  run  them  at  a  profit,  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
nursing  homes  must  be  gradually  replaced  by  something  more 
fitted  to  the  public  needs.  What  can  be  suggested  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  privately-run  home,  which  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community,  and  which  will  not  be  another  burden  on  the 
rates } 

At  the  present  time  many  individuals  of  moderate  means  do 
not  like  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  general 
hospitals,  which  they  rightly  maintain  were  instituted  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  though  we  might  point  out  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  the  sick  poor  pay  anything  from  a  few  shillings  to  three 
or  four  guineas  per  week.  Where  the  hospital  is  attached  to  a 
medical  school  and  is  used  for  teaching  students,  this  may  act  as 
a  deterrent,  and  one  might  believe  that  patients  who  are  used  for 
clinical  material  should  not  be  asked  to  contribute  to  their  upkeep 
in  a  hospital. 

The  problem  of  the  paying  patient  has  been  solved  in  coun¬ 
tries  less  conscious  of  class  distinctions  than  our  own.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  one  finds  it  possible  to  obtain  excellent  medical 
and  surgical  attention  in  a  paying  cUnique,  which  is  nothing  but 
a  p.iying  hospital  instead  of  a  free  one.  Here  patients  enjoy  the 
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advantage  of  a  “  team  ”  of  medical  men;  all  modern  equipment 
is  included  in  the  bill ;  and  the  nursing  is  usually  adequate,  though 
patients  frequently  express  a  preference  for  English  methods. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  this  direction  is  about  to  be  started 
in  the  London  Clinic.  The  foundation  stone  of  this  “  hotel  for 
sick  people  ”  has  only  recently  been  laid.  It  is  to  provide  accom¬ 
modation  for  two  hundred  bedrooms,  with  every  modern  equip¬ 
ment  that  can  be  found  in  the  continental  cliniques — indeed  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  seem  to  have  profited  by  visits  to  these 
institutions. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Novem¬ 
ber  30th,  1929,  “  the  accommodation  for  patients  will  range  from 
single  rooms  to  suites,  in  which  a  relative  could  remain  with  the 
patient;  and  it  is  hoped  to  provide  a  number  of  beds  at  a  relatively 
low  inclusive  charge. for  those  whose  incomes  are  just  above  the 
limit  which  would  entitle  them  to  hospital  benefit.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  a  staff  of  over  one  hundred  nurses.” 

There  will  be  two  resident  medical  officers  just  as  in  a  hos¬ 
pital,  but  the  patient  will  remain  in  contact  with  his  own  practi¬ 
tioner,  at  the  same  time  obtaining  the  benefit  of  specialist  advice. 

The  scale  of  fees  is  essentially  fitted  for  the  patient  with  a 
slender  purse,  ranging  from  eight  to  ten  guineas  per  week  in¬ 
clusive,  although  those  who  can  pay  more  will  be  asked  to  contri¬ 
bute  as  much  as  twenty-five  to  thirty  guineas  per  week. 

The  new  Act  will  undoubtedly  be  the  cause  of  the  closing  of 
some  nursing  homes  which  cannot  offer  such  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  as  proper  fire  escapes,  or  reduce  their  patients  to  the 
required  minimum.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nursing  homes 
in  London  charging  one  and  a  half  guineas  to  two  guineas  a 
night,  where  the  room  is  so  small  that  it  would  not  be  offered  to 
a  domestic  servant  in  any  well  run  private  house.  Equipment  of 
all  kinds  is  meagre;  die  staircases  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and 
cleanliness  does  not  always  come  up  to  the  required  standard. 

The  time  is  probably  approaching  when  an  operation  will  not 
be  performed,  however  “  legal  ”  its  character,  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  at  least  two  or  three  medical  men,  and  there  will  thus 
be  need  for  a  larger  type  of  institution  where  more  specialists  can 
be  consulted. 

Nothing  of  a  financial  nature  should  ever  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  immediate  treatment  of  the  sick,  yet  there  are  many 
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individuals  whose  financial  position  has  been  seriously  under¬ 
mined  by  the  enormous  fees  which  are  still  being  charged  by 
many  members  of  the  medical  profession.  If  in  the  future 
doctors  are  paid  for  their  hospital  work,  they  will  not  then  be 
obliged  to  charge  their  paying  patients  such  a  heavy  fee.  The 
result  will  be  that  all  w'ill  benefit,  because  the  non-payment  of 
hospital  work  may  sometimes  lead  to  work  being  done  in  a  some¬ 
what  slovenly  manner,  or  being  left  to  the  inexperienced  house 
physician  or  surgeon. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system  of  non-payment  of  work 
done  in  the  hospitals  is  felt  by  many  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  This  fact  has  been  forcibly  expressed  in  a  recent 
essay.  On  the  treatment  of  the  sick^  poor  in  this  country 
(McCurrich)  who  points  out  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  a 
real  shortage  of  surgeons  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  hospitals  are  really  understaffed  in  this  respect. 
The  position  is  that  “  while  there  are  not  enough  surgeons  to  do 
the  best  possible  work  for  the  poor,  there  are  men  in  general 
practice  in  the  same  town  with  high  surgical  qualifications  who, 
in  the  war,  when  their  opportunity  came,  proved  themselves 
capable  surgeons;  yet  it  is  not  proposed  to  enlarge  the  hospital 
staffs.” 

The  new  Local  Government  Act  should  do  much  to  improve 
the  standard  of  medical  and  surgical  care  in  the  infirmaries  which 
since  April  ist,  1930,  are  managed  by  County  Councils.  There 
should  be  more  co-ordination  between  the  twin  services  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  nursing,  so  that  both  in  the  Poor  Law  Institutions  and 
in  voluntary  hospitals  the  nurse  will  receive  really  first-class  train¬ 
ing  for  her  life-work. 

Nursing  is  one  of  the  few  professions  which  at  the  present  is 
not  overcrowded,  but  the  question  of  how  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  work  has  not  yet  been  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  nursing  profession.  The  nurse  leaving  her  training  school 
usually  joins  a  society  known  as  a  “  Co-op,”  which  for  a  per¬ 
centage  fee  undertakes  to  find  her  work  of  the  kind  which  is 
required.  Such  co-ops  vary  in  their  efficiency,  and  method  of 
management,  but  the  newly-trained  nurse  has  no  other  way  of 
finding  the  best  outlet  for  her  energies.  The  result  of  this 
slightly  haphazard  method  has  been  that  nurses  are  working  in 
some  instances  without  always  obtaining  a  really  adequate  scale  of 
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pay;  while  on  the  other  hand  many  untrained  women  enter  in¬ 
stitutions  which  cannot  give  them  training  for  the  nursing 
profession,  widi  the  result  that  they  are  for  all  time  condemned  to 
a  “  blind  alley  ”  occupation,  or  to  work  in  nursing  homes  for  a 
very  low  salary. 

The  example  of  the  London  Clinic  should  lead  to  the  building 
of  similar  institutions  for  the  paying  patient  on  even  cheaper 
lines.  It  will  always  be  more  economical  to  start  with  a  house 
which  has  been  built  for  the  purpose  than  adapt  an  old  building 
which  will  never  be  really  suitable.  The  building  should  be  of 
a  very  simple  nature,  with  every  labour  saving  device,  and  safety 
equipment.  Secondly,  it  should  not  be  run  for  the  private  gain 
of  any  individual.  The  evils  obtaining  from  this  system  are  well 
appreciated  with  regard  to  mental  patients. 

The  staff  should  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  trained  nurses  under 
whom  a  limited  number  of  probationers  can  be  trained.  This  is 
the  method  employed  in  the  big  wards  of  several  of  the  large 
general  hospitals,  which  are  increasingly  dealing  with  the  class 
of  patient  who  complains  that  the  nursing  home  is  inadequate 
and  expensive. 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  supervision;  this  method 
has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  advantageous  for  maternity 
homes,  and  it  undoubtedly  may  be  applied  without  misgiving 
to  the  nursing  home  of  the  future.  More  publicity  as  to  the  most 
modern  methods  will  result  in  benefit  to  the  patients  and  all 
concerned. 

The  would-be  reformer  has  an  ungrateful  task.  The  public 
is  at  once  both  apathetic  and  discontented.  The  remedy  is  not 
to  criticise  unduly  the  people  who  have  made  sacrifices  to  fill  the 
need.  But  if  the  owners  of  nursing  homes  find  they  can  no 
longer  bring  their  homes  up  to  modern  requirements,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  public  to  take  the  matter  into  it  own  hands,  and 
deal  with  the  deficiencies  that  exist. 
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By  “  Benthamite  " 

The  press  to-day  is  producing  an  abundant  crop  of  articles 
describing  the  decline  in  the  volume  of  litigation.  There 
is  much  agreement  that  the  present  excessive  cost  of  litiga¬ 
tion  is  the  cause  of  this  decline,  but  there  is  very  little  constructive 
thinking  about  remedies.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show 
the  general  lines  upon  which  reforms  could  be  introduced  in  order 
to  make  our  courts  of  law  accessible,  as  they  should  be,  to  people 
of  moderate  means. 

The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  tell  a  few  true  stories  of  past 
litigation  and  to  draw  a  few  morals  from  them. 

I.  Some  years  before  1764  a  dispute  arose  between  a  lady 
named  Mary  Hughes  and  a  gentleman  named  J.  Hughes.  The 
latter  had  promised  Mary  Hughes  in  writing  to  pay  her  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money.  Both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman 
apparently  had  a  distrust  of  the  Law  Courts,  for  they  adopted  the 
sensible  course  of  referring  their  differences  to  an  arbitrator.  He 
ordered  J.  Hughes  to  pay  Mary  Hughes  ^983.  Unfortunately 
both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  died  before  the  money  was  paid, 
so  the  dispute  had  to  be  settled  by  those  responsible  for  clearing 
up  their  respective  estates.  Mary  Hughes’  executors  claimed  the 
amount  of  the  arbitrator’s  award.  On  behalf  of  the  estate  of 
J.  Hughes  various  technical  pleas  were  set  up — Non  assumpsit, 
Plene  administravit ,  etc.,  pleas  which  were  doubtless  as  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  parties  then  as  to  the  ordinary  readers  of  this 
Review  to-day.  During  the  litigation  each  side  won  on  certain 
points,  but  the  balance  of  success  lay  with  the  executors  of  Mary. 
The  estate  of  J.  Hughes  was  ordered  to  pay.  This  judgment 
was  later  reversed  by  a  court  known  as  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
Then  the  executors  of  Mary  brought  a  “Writ  of  Error  ”  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  the  Lord  Chancellor  consulted  the  judges 
and  eventually  decided  that  “  the  law  of  this  country  supplies 
no  means,  nor  affords  any  remedy,  to  compel  the  performance 
of  an  agreement  made  without  sufficient  consideration.”  In 
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other  words,  it  was  laid  down  that  A  may  write  to  B  “  From 
the  love  I  bear  you  I  will  give  you  jfio  ”  and  the  Courts  will 
not  enforce  the  bargain.  B  must  give  something  in  return  in 
order  to  make  the  bargain  a  binding  one.  So  Mary’s  estate 
did  not  get  the  money,  but  presumably  had  to  pay  the  costs 
of  this  protracted  litigation. 

Mary’s  lawyers  were  not  to  blame,  for  there  were  already  two 
reported  precedents  (one  of  them  by  so  distinguished  a  Chief 
Justice  as  Lord  Mansfield)  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  money 
could  be  recovered.  These  decisions  were  over-ruled  and  to 
this  day  the  case  of  Rann  v.  Hughes  is  the  leading  authority 
on  the  point  that  contracts,  unless  made  under  seal,  cannot  be 
enforced  unless  there  is  valuable  consideration.  In  that 
decision  English  law  parted  company  from  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  even  in  English  law  the  principle  laid  down  in  Rann  v. 
Hughes  has  been  in  part  abolished — in  the  case  of  Bills  of 
Exchange,  for  instance. 

2.  Another  true  story:  Every  system  of  law  has  to  decide 
whether  a  contract  is  complete  when  it  is  accepted  or  whether 
it  is  not  completed  until  the  acceptance  reaches  the  person 
making  the  offer.  For  instance,  Mrs.  A  wants  a  cook.  In 
despair  of  finding  a  permanent  one — I  am  assuming  that  such 
creatures  exist — she  writes  to  appoint  B,  a  temporary  cook  who 
has  offered  to  “  oblige.”  Later  in  the  same  day  the  miracle 
happens  and  C  offers  to  come  as  “  permanent  ”  cook.  So 
Mrs.  A  telegraphs  to  B  to  cancel  her  appointment.  Can  she 
do  so  in  law.?  The  German  Code  (Article  130)  is  definite: 
“  a  declaration  of  intention  required  to  be  made  to  another,  if 
it  is  made  in  his  absence,  becomes  effective  at  the  moment  when 
it  reaches  him.”  Therefore  Frau  A  would  be  free  to  cancel 
B’s  appointment  until  B  received  her  letter.  English  law 
reveals  a  sorry  tale  on  the  point. 

On  2nd  September  1817  Messrs.  Lindsell  wrote  to  Messrs. 
Adams  offering  “  800  tods  of  wether  fleeces,”  but  the  letter, 
having  been  mis-directed,  did  not  arrive  till  5th  September.  At 
once  Messrs.  Adams  wrote  to  accept  the  offer,  but  before  that 
letter  of  acceptance  arrived,  Messrs.  Lindsell  had  sold  the  wool 
elsewhere.  Was  there  a  binding  contract.?  A  jury  decided  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Adams.  Then  followed  learned  arguments 
about  a  new  trial.  Precedents  of  1789  and  1790  were  quoted. 
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but  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  law  definitely  in  point. 
Unfortunately  the  decision  in  Adams  v.  Lindsell  did  not  clearly 
decide  what  the  law  on  the  point  was.  So  in  1845  the  point 
had  to  be  argued  all  over  again  in  another,  a  Scotch  case.  This 
case  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  (Dunlop  v.  Higgins).  But 
even  then  the  law  was  not  made  clear  and  to-day  in 
Hdsbury’s  Laws  of  England  (Vol.  V.  p.354)  it  is  stated  that 
“  the  question  whether  a  letter  of  acceptance  can  be  anticipated 
by  telegram,  or  by  any  other  means  of  communication  (and  re¬ 
voked  before  it  reaches  the  person  who  made  the  offer)  has  never 
been  expressly  decided  by  the  English  Courts.”  So  some  Mrs. 
A  may  yet  find  that  her  dispute  with  her  temporary  cook  will 
be  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

3.  A  pathetic  story  is  that  of  the  legally  famous  Sir  Henry 
Peek.  He  invested  ^4,000  in  the  Plymouth  etc.  Tramways  Co., 
Ltd.,  on  the  faith  of  a  prospectus  which  said  that  the  company 
had  the  right  to  work  its  system  by  steam  instead  of  horse  trac¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  the  company  had  no  such  right,  so  Sir  Henry 
Peek  sued  Mr.  Derry  and  other  directors.  Two  years  after  his 
writ  was  issued  the  case  was  heard — on  i6th  March,  1887.  The 
directors  were  found  not  to  be  responsible  in  damages  for  their 
mis-statement  as  there  had  been  no  intentional  deceit.  After 
five  days’  argument  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  this  decision 
and  the  directors  then  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Four 
and  a  half  years  after  the  issue  of  the  writ,  namely  on  ist  July 
1889,  all  the  Law  Lords  agreed  in  reversing  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
so  Sir  Henry  Peek  lost  his  money  and  had  to  pay  for  the  three 
forensic  battles.  Of  him,  as  of  King  Josiah,  it  might  well  be 
written  that  “  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  had  heard 
the  words  of  the  law,  that  he  rent  his  clothes.”  If  Sir  Henry 
Peek  hved  as  long,  perhaps  he  found  some  comfort  in  these 
words  of  Lord  Halsbury,  Lord  Chancellor,  in  1903 :  “  Some  of 
us  thought — I  myself  did — that  the  facts  were  rather  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  there  was  intentional  deceit.”  In  1890  Parlia¬ 
ment  altered  the  law  and  in  effect  over-ruled  Derry  v.  Peek, 
but  none  the  less.  Sir  Henry  Peek  had  to  pay. 

But  it  is  not  only  great  legal  principles  that  are  established 
by  decisions  in  individual  cases  at  the  expense  of  the  parties. 
Trivial  details  of  legal  procedure  are  also  settled  in  this  way. 
Minute  cases  between  very  humble  people  may  result  in  big  and 
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very  expensive  causes  celebres,  either  on  points  of  law  or  on 
procedure. 

When  two  people  litigate,  say,  about  the  validity  of  a  contract 
or  as  to  whether  certain  words  arc  libellous,  it  is  obviously  right 
that  between  them  they  should  pay  for  the  services  of  the  Courts 
and  of  their  lawyers.  When  they  get  their  decision  that  the 
contract  is  valid  or  invalid  or  that  the  words  were  or  were  not 
libellous,  they  get  what  they  sought  and,  if  the  decisions  in  their 
cases  become  recognised  precedents,  perhaps  they  should  be 
grateful  for  their  fame.  Any  grievance  that  they  may  have 
(and  it  is  often  substantial)  is  limited  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
to  pay  too  much. 

But  under  our  system  it  often  happens  that  people  who  litigate 
about  the  validity  of  a  contract  find  in  the  end  that  their  money 
is  being  spent  profusely  in  obtaining  a  decision  on  some  point  of 
judicial  procedure  which  is  utterly  meaningless  to  them  and 
which  they  never  wanted.  A  few  instances  of  this  may  well  be 
given. 

4.  In  1882  Mr.  Lyell  and  Mr.  Kennedy  litigated  about  the 
ownership  of  some  land  near  Manchester  and  they  eventually 
found  themselves  in  the  House  of  Lords  paying  hundreds  of 
pounds  for  arguments  by  lawyers  about  the  precise  kind  of 
questions  which  one  side  may  compel  another  to  answer  on  oath 
before  the  trial.  To-day  the  precedent  of  Lyell  v.  Kennedy 
means  to  every  lawyer  the  leading  decision  on  “Interrogatories” 
— but  one  may  doubt  if  either  Mr.  Lyell  or  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
ever  heard  of  an  interrogatory  before  they  embarked  on 
litigation. 

5.  Similarly  a  Fulham  grocer  who  in  1900  litigated  about 
an  agreement  with  a  firm  of  brewers  had  to  pay  for  an  expensive 
forensic  battle  which  established  the  principle  that  barristers  are 
entitled  to  their  fees  even  if  they  do  not  attend  the  hearing. 

6.  Again,  in  1920  an  unfortunate  husband  who  sued  a 
doctor  for  alleged  negligence  in  attending  his  wife  in  her  con¬ 
finement  had  to  pay  the  costs  of  two  sets  or  arguments  on  the 
point  whether  a  judge  can  deprive  a  successful  defendent  of  the 
costs  of  the  action. 

An  extreme  axample  of  this  sort  of  procedure  is  the 
following : 

7.  In  October  1926  Mr.  Davies  issued  a  writ  in  the  High 
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Court  against  another  Mr.  Davies,  for  the  sum  of  ^^84.  The 
High  Court  sent  the  case,  very  sensibly,  to  the  County  Court 
of  Hereford,  where  the  parties  lived.  Mr.  Davies  II  recognised 
that  he  was  liable  for  something,  so  he  paid  ^^25  into  Court, 
which  meant  that,  if  Mr.  Davies  I  did  not  recover  in  the  action 
more  than  ^25,  Mr.  Davies  I  would  have  to  pay  most  of  the 
costs  of  the  action.  The  County  Court  judge  directed  the 
Registrar  to  go  into  the  accounts  between  the  parties 
and  eventually  the  Registrar  certified  that  Mr.  Davies  II 
should  pay  ^^33  15s.  8d.  to  Mr.  Davies  I;  the  amount 
paid  into  the  Court  was  not  sufficient.  The  judge  felt 
sympathetic  towards  Mr.  Davies  I  and  ordered  that  he  should 
recover  his  legal  costs  on  a  more  generous  scale  than  that 
ordinarily  allowed  by  law.  This  the  judge  had  power 
to  do.  But  then  this  vital  question  arose:  should  the  judge’s 
certificate  for  the  extra  costs  be  in  writing.?  There  were  two 
Acts  of  Parliament  that  dealt  with  these  formalities  and  it  was 
difficult  to  reconcile  them.  So  Mr.  Davies  II  took  the  point  on 
appeal  to  the  High  Court  in  London.  There  two  judges 
solemnly  considered  the  point  and  two  counsel  on  each  side  were 
briefed  to  argue  the  case,  although  by  the  rules  of  the  Court  only 
one  on  each  side  could  be  heard.  The  High  Court  decided 
that  the  County  Court  judge  ought  to  have  given  a  written  cer¬ 
tificate  about  the  extra  costs.  So  the  appeal  succeeded  with 
costs  and  Mr.  Davies  I  had  to  pay,  the  net  result  being  that  his 
verdict  for  ^^33  15s.  8d.  (of  which  only  15s.  8d.  was  disputed 
by  Mr.  Davies  II)  cost  him  in  legal  expenses  anything  between 
£200  and  ^^300.  Thus  was  another  brick  added  to  the  edifice 
of  English  legal  procedure.  The  original  dispute  between  the 
parties  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  importance. 

It  should  be  clear  already  that  our  courts  are  very  apt  to  make 
mountains  out  of  molehills.  A  few  lines  about  cases  under  the 
Rent  Restriction  Acts  will  make  this  patent  to  everybody. 
These  Acts  (begun  in  1914  owing  to  the  housing  shortage)  only 
affect  dwellings  where  the  rent  is  under  approximately  £2  a 
week  (30s.  outside  London),  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  as  a  rule 
only  very  humble  people  are  involved.  But  to  them  the  issues 
raised  by  these  Acts  are  vital.  If  a  dwelling  is  “  controlled  ” 
under  these  Acts,  landlords  cannot  raise  rents  beyond  defined 
limits  and  can  only  turn  tenants  out  for  certain  reasons  and  then 
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only  by  order  of  a  County  Court.  On  31st  July  1923,  under  an 
Act  that  was  most  obscurely  worded,  a  process  of  “  de-control  ” 
began  and  dwellings  that  were  “  de-con  trolled  ”  became  free 
from  restrictions.  Then  our  legal  machinery  in  all  its  cumbrous¬ 
ness  got  to  work.  One  instance  must  suffice. 

8.  On  loth  August,  1927  a  Mr.  Lloyd  applied  to  a  County 
Court  to  enforce  his  rights  as  tenant  of  a  “  controlled  ”  dwelling 
let  at  14s.  a  week.  It  was  expected  that  these  cases  would  be 
simple,  so  the  County  Court  Registrar,  not  the  judge,  deals  with 
them.  The  Registrar  gave  Mr.  Lloyd  what  he  wanted.  His 
landlord,  Mrs.  Cook,  appealed  to  the  judge  on  the  ground  that 
these  rooms  were  “  de-con  trolled.”  Unhappily  for  the  parties 
and  for  everybody  else,  there  had  already  been  several  appeals  in 
similar  cases  to  the  High  Court  and  different  judges  had  ex¬ 
pressed  different  views.  On  24th  March  1927  the  High  Court 
had  given  a  ruling  (Cohen  v.  Gold)  that  was  in  violent  conflict 
with  another  High  Court  decision  and  it  is  significant  that  in 
Cohen  v.  Gold  one  party  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  legal  assistance, 
so  there  had  been  only  a  one-sided  argument.  But  it  was 
nobody’s  function  to  make  the  law  clear.  Every  day  after  24th 
March  judges  and  registrars  were  dealing  with  these  vital 
questions  concerning  poor  people’s  homes,  but  with  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  no  definite  law.  So  when  Mrs.  Cook 
got  a  ruling  from  the  judge  in  her  favour  (reversing  the  decision 
of  the  registrar),  her  tenant,'  Mr.  Lloyd,  appealed  to  the  High 
Court.  There  in  March  1928,  the  decision  of  the  registrar  was 
restored  and  Mrs.  Cook  was  ordered  to  pay  all  the  costs.  The 
decision  in  Cohen  v.  Gold  was  held  binding.  Mrs.  Cook  then 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Four  Counsel  were  engaged 
and  eventually  on  July  17th  1928  a  decision  was  given  in  her 
favour.  She  was  awarded  her  costs  (which  must  have  amounted 
to  £2^0  at  least),  but  what  chance  had  she  of  getting  them  from 
a  tenant  who  paid  14s.  a  week  rent.?  The  County  Court  judge 
was  held  to  be  right  and  Cohen  v.  Gold  was  over-ruled.  But 
chaos  had  reigned  since  March  1927  in  all  County  Courts.  Now 
mark  the  sequel. 

The  senior  judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  commented  on  “  the 
contradictory  decisions  ”  of  the  High  Court  and  said  frankly  that 
the  “  two  lines  of  decisions  cannot  stand  together.  One  side  or 
the  other  must  be  wrong.”  But  unfortunately  the  three  judges, 
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while  agreeing  in  their  actual  decisions,  differed  widely  in  the 
reasons  that  they  gave.  So  the  law  was  as  chaotic  as  before. 
In  April,  1929,  the  point  came  again  before  the  High  Court  in 
an  appeal  about  a  weekly  tenancy  at  12s.  a  week,  and  the  judge 
said  frankly  that  the  difficulties  had  been  increased  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  judgments  of  July  1928.  He  gave 
his  decision  (Domendietti  v.  Ryan),  but  added  that  “  the 
case  is  a  complicated  one,  and  it  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  it  should  have  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal.?  ”  Satisfactory,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  to  whom?  To 
the  lawyers,  yes.  To  the  science  of  law,  yes.  But  what  of  the 
parties,  who  must  spend  possibly  the  value  of  the  whole  house  in 
legal  expenses?  And  even  after  all  this  vast  outlay  by  small 
people  there  is  even  now  no  clear  law  to  guide  the  County  Court 
judges  and  registrars  who  have  to  deal  with  those  questions  which 
so  vitally  affect  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Could  there  be  a  worse 
compliment  to  our  judicial  methods? 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  story  about  the  Rent  Acts 
is  exceptional.  Similar  stories  could  be  told  in  most  branches  of 
law.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  our  law  of  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation,  for  instance,  would  be  very  edifying  in  this  connection. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  judge  or  a  practising  lawyer  who  would 
maintain  that  this  story  of  the  Rent  Act  decisions  does  credit 
to  our  judicial  system.  But  they  would  probably  reply  that  the 
fault  lay  with  Parliament  for  passing  so  difficult  an  Act  as  the 
Rent  Act  of  1923.  There  would  be  some  justice  in  such  a  retort. 
Section  2  (i)  of  that  Act  is  a  disgrace  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  a  single  member  of  Parliament  knew  what  it  meant  when  the 
bill  was  allowed  to  pass.  Parliament  is  greatly,  to  blame  for  such 
legislation — and  section  2  (i)  of  the  Rent  Act  1923  is  only  one 
example  of  modern  statute  law  that  is  hopelessly  intricate.  Some 
may  go  further  and  say  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  politicians  who 
demand  legislation  which  interferes  in  the  detailed  arrangements 
between  man  and  man.  Again  there  would  be  much  truth  in  such 
criticism.  But  while  the  present  mania  for  legislation  lasts — and 
can  anyone  see  a  sign  of  its  abating? — Acts  of  Parliament  and 
official  orders  such  as  section  2  (i)  of  the  Rent  Act  1923  cannot 
be  avoided. 

But  no  such  considerations  are  any  answer  to  the  criticism  of 
our  judicial  machinery.  Here  I  would  briefly  summarise  the 
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defects  that  these  eight  stories  reveal  and,  more  briefly  still, 
suggest  the  remedies. 

1.  Parliament  has  never  troubled  to  give  us  a  code  of  law  or 
any  statute  law  at  all  in  many  branches  of  law.  Remedy :  We 
want  more  codification  and  more  scientific  drafting  of  statutes. 

2.  Our  law  (whether  statute-law  or  judge-made  law)  has  to 
be  largely  interpreted  or  established  by  individual  decision  of  the 
courts.  Remedy :  It  should  be  the  function  of  some  legal 
tribunal  to  propound  the  law  where  there  are  gaps  or  un¬ 
certainties,  so  that  individual  litigants  may  not  have  the  expense 
put  on  them  of  getting  new  law  propounded. 

3.  No  judicial  decision  is  final  until  made  by  the  House  of 

Lords.  Remedies :  (i)  Only  one  appeal  should  be  possible  in  any 
case,  as  was  intended  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873.  (2)  Some 

legal  tribunal  should  have  the  duty  of  declaring  what  judge- 
made  law  is  finally  binding  until  altered  by  Parliament.  Other 
judicial  decisions  should  not  be  regarded  as  binding  precedents. 

4.  Any  case  may  involve  a  lot  of  preliminary  skirmishings  in 
the  Law  Courts,  the  considerable  costs  of  each  being  usually 
allocated  in  accordance  with  the  result.  So  a  party  may  win  an 
action  and  yet  have  to  pay  a  big  bill  because  his  lawyers  lost 
some  of  these  preliminary  battles.  Remedy  :  Simplify  legal  pro¬ 
cedure,  as  the  Commercial  Court  has  done,  and  stop  these 
preliminary  battles. 

At  present,  where  interesting  or  new  points  of  law  or  procedure 
are  involved,  our  system  does  not  bother  much  about  the  question 
whether  the  issues  at  stake  are  worth  the  costs  of  the  litigation.  A 
dispute  about  a  few  pounds  may  end  up  in  the  House  of  Lords 
with  a  bill  of  costs  of  several  thousand  pounds.  So  long  as  the 
final  decision  is  sound  in  law,  our  courts  are  content,  even  if 
the  loser  has  to  pay  an  amount  for  legal  expenses  that  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  amount  at  stake. 

These  being  the  foundations  of  our  system,  is  it  surprising  that 
people  will  submit  to  almost  any  injustice  rather  than  take  their 
disputes  for  decision  to  the  Law  Courts?  Is  it  surprising  that, 
especially  in  times  of  economic  depression,  so  many  lawyers  are 
out  of  work?  Rather  it  is  a  marvel  that  our  civil  courts  are  as 
busy  as  they  are.  They  would  be  even  slacker  than  they  are 
to-day  if  litigants  realised  at  the  outset  the  risks  that  they  run. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  criticise  our  law.  Our  law  is  the  best, 
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most  clastic  and  most  human  in  the  world.  Nor  am  I  criticising 
our  judges.  They  cannot  be  rivalled  by  those  of  any  other 
country.  The  criticism  is  first  of  all  of  Parliament  for  not  doing 
its  duty  in  providing  adequate  law;  and  secondly,  of  the  system  of 
adminstering  justice,  which  has  grown  up  in  a  most  haphazard 
way,  is  not  energetically  supervised  and  is  expensive  and  dilatory. 
It  is  certainly  far  more  costly  than  in  any  country  save  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  cases  I  have  quoted  arc  just  random  examples  of  the 
heroes  of  English  law.  I  often  think  that  English  lawyers  should 
erect  a  statue  (in  that  little-used  Hall  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice  in  the  Strand,  for  instance)  “  in  revered  memory  of  all 
those  litigants  whose  money  was  freely  spent  in  establishing  the 
principles  of  English  law.” 


MUSSOLINI’S  FOREIGN  POLICY 


By  Major  E.  W.  Polson  Newman 

MUSSOLINI’S  recent  speeches  at  Leghorn  and  Florence, 
together  with  his  harangue  in  the  Cathedral  Square  at 
Milan  on  the  Anniversary  of  Italy’s  entry  into  the  Great 
War,  have  again  aroused  Foreign  suspicions  as  to  the  aims  of 
Italian  foreign  policy,  while  the  obscurity  surrounding  the  ulti¬ 
mate  intentions  of  the  leader  of  the  Italian  people  has  been  some¬ 
what  intensified  by  conflicting  sta’iements  on  the  part  of  II  Duce 
himself.  I,  therefore,  propose  in  this  article  to  reveal  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  position  of  Italy  to-day  with  regard  to  her 
neighbours;  my  conclusions  being  based  on  important  conversa¬ 
tions  which  I  have  recently  had  in  Italy,  Austria  and  elsewhere 
with  those  best  able  to  pass  judgment  on  the  present  situation. 

On  the  25th  April,  Mussolini  received  me  at  the  Palazzo 
Venezia  in  Rome,  and  assured  me  in  the  strongest  terms  that  his 
policy  was  one  of  peace,  that  Italy  needed  peace  above  all  things, 
and  that  those  who  accused  Italy  of  being  aggressive  merely 
showed  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  country’s  vital  needs.  This 
was  in  reply  to  a  statement  of  mine  that  in  certain  quarters  in 
England  and  elsewhere  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  had 
agressive  designs  for  the  future,  and  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
statement  signed  by  //  Duce  setting  forth  his  peaceful  intentions 
in  the  plainest  terms.  Yet,  before  many  days  had  passed,  the 
same  Mussolini  addressed  a  Fascist  gathering  at  Leghorn  as 
follows :  — 

I  say  not  only  to  you,  but  to  those  beyond  our  frontiers,  that 
we  are  not  anxious  to  precipitate  the  future;  but  if  anyone  tries 
to  make  an  attempt  on  our  independence  or  on  our  future,  there 
is  no  knowing  to  what  formidable  heights  I  would  carry  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  all  the  Italian  people.  The  people,  old  and  young  men 
and  women,  would  be  like  one  solid  thunderbolt  which  would  be 
hurled  against  whomsoever,  wheresoever.” 

A  week  later  there  was  a  further  outburst,  when  at  Florence  // 
Duce  referred  to  his  impressive  review  of  troops  as  being  studi- 
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ously  calculated  to  display  the  “  firm  and  warlike  ”  face  of  Fascist 
Italy  “  powerfully  armed  ”  and  offering  to  the  world  “  the  simple 
alternative  of  cither  her  precious  friendship  or  her  stubborn 
enmity.”  “  Although  words  are  beautiful  things,”  said  Musso¬ 
lini,  “  rifles,  machine  guns,  ships,  aeroplanes  and  cannons  arc 
still  more  beautiful;  because  right  unless  accompanied  by  force 
is  a  vain  word,  and  your  own  great  Niccolo  Machiavelli  has 
warned  us  that  prophets  who  have  disarmed  will  perish.”  Then, 
at  Milan  on  24th  May,  II  Duce  delivered  a  third  oration  in  which 
he  said  that  his  speeches  at  Leghorn  and  Florence  had  been  “  long 
premeditated,”  and  took  occasion  to  make  it  clear  that  they  had 
been  intended  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  This  last  state¬ 
ment  is  one  of  great  significance,  as  going  a  long  way  towards 
explaining  the  extraordinary  inconsistency  in  the  views  expressed 
to  me  in  the  privacy  of  the  Palazzio  Venezia  and  those  hurled  at 
the  Italian  populace  in  the  market  places  of  Leghorn  and  Florence. 

Although  II  Duce  is  probably  the  most  misinterpreted  and 
worst  reported  statesman  in  Europe  and  is  credited  with  a  mass  of 
extravagant  statements  which  have  never  passed  his  lips,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  essence  of  these  recent  speeches  has  been  fairly 
accurately  reported  in  the  British  Press;  yet  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that,  as  far  as  Italian  foreign  policy  is  concerned,  these 
speeches  have  little  significance.  They  are  merely  a  means — and 
a  very  effective  means — of  stirring  up  the  naturally  lethargic 
masses  of  the  Italian  people  to  their  sense  of  national  duty  and 
patriotism  at  times  when  they  show  signs  of  lapsing  into  lack  of 
energy,  or  when  it  is  considered  that  some  stimulus  is  needed  for 
any  particular  purpose.  Indeed,  Mussolini  said  himself  at  Milan 
that  ‘‘  they  had  the  perfectly  successful  intent  of  not  letting  the 
Italian  people  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  bleating  of  lambs  which 
in  fact  arc  authentic  wolves,  and  of  preventing  them  from  being 
suddenly  awakened  to-morrow  by  the  more  or  less  tragic  sur¬ 
prises  of  history.”  II  Duce  knows,  as  no  one  else  docs,  the  people 
with  whom  he  is  dealing,  he  realises  that  nothing  appeals  more 
to  the  Italian  mind  and  sentiment  than  dramatic  oratory,  and  he 
rightly  believes  that  by  putting  his  whole  mind,  body  and  soul 
into  a  well  staged  patriotic  drama  he  can  carry  with  him  the  vast 
mass  of  Italians  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
But  he  talks  to  the  people  in  terms  of  war,  and  even  trains  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  Italy  in  terms  of  war,  while  all  the 
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time  he  is  thinking  of  peace.  He  knows  the  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  own  country,  he  knows  that  Italy  cannot  “  pit  ”  her¬ 
self  against  France,  although  he  finds  the  acceptance  of  this  fact 
most  unpalatable,  and  he  is  fully  aware  that  the  conversion  of  his 
bellicose  words  into  deeds  would  meet  with  the  strongest  opposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  all  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe.  Peace  is 
essential  to  Italy  for  the  consolidation  of  the  regime  which  II  Ducc 
has  set  himself  out  to  perfect,  and  those  who  accuse  Mussolini  of 
warlike  intentions  at  present  are  literally  accusing  him  of  being  a 
fool.  If  there  is  one  man  in  Europe  to-day  who  is  not  a  fool  it  is 
Mussolini. 

Yet,  what  appears  to  be  an  aggressive  and  militaristic  spirit 
pervades  the  whole  Italian  nation,  women  and  children  included. 
The  new  regulations,  by  which  only  youths  are  admitted  as  new 
members  of  the  Fascist  Party,  eliminate  the  possibility  of  people 
becoming  Fascists  merely  for  their  own  advantage  and  insure 
that  before  many  years  have  passed  practically  the  whole  Italian 
nation  will  be  Fascist  or  supporters  of  Fascism.  The  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  not  being  a  Fascist  are  ever  increasing — even  to-day  non- 
Fascists  live  under  serious  disadvantages — and  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  they  will  almost  be  outcasts.  The  Ballila, 
Avan  guar  disti,  and  Militia  system  ensure  that  all  boys  and  youths 
receive  military  training  of  some  form  from  about  eight  years  of 
age,  so  that  by  the  time  they  join  the  army  as  recruits  for  their 
regular  military  service  they  are  practically  trained  men  and  ready 
to  proceed  on  annual  manoeuvres.  The  work  of  the  Ballila  is 
one  of  great  significance  as  providing  the  earliest  training  of  boys 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  any  way  fit  for  it,  and  it  receives  special 
encouragement  from  the  Government,  both  in  direct  and  indirect 
ways.  Italy  could  now  mobilise  about  ten  per  cent,  of  her  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  expects  something  as  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  all  this  military  energy.  The  Italian  offer  at  the  Naval 
Conference  to  reduce  the  Navy  to  any  extent,  provided  that  France 
reduced  to  the  same  level,  was  not  an  offer  to  sacrifice  strength. 
Italy  was  naturally  willing  to  reduce  a  weak  fighting  arm  if  France 
were  to  reduce  to  the  same  level  her  corresponding  arm  which  is 
strong.  If  Italy  were  ever  to  engage  France  in  warfare,  she 
would  rely  chiefly  on  her  army  and  air  service,  and  a  mutual  re¬ 
duction  of  naval  forces  to  a  basis  of  equality  would  in  fact  increase 
Italy’s  strength.  It,  therefore,  looks  on  the  surface  as  if  Italy 
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was  really  in  an  aggressive  mood,  which  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  Mussolini’s  professions  of  peace  and  the  obvious  and  incon¬ 
testable  fact  that  “  Italy  needs  peace  above  all  things  ”  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  stage  of  her  development. 

To  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  Italy  is  a  country  with 
an  ever-increasing  population,  although  that  increase  has  been 
recently  less  striking.  The  country  is  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  best  to  find  room  for  all  these  masses  of  Italians,  if 
possible  on  Italian  soil,  and  at  present  there  is  no  prospect  of  a 
suitable  outlet  apart  from  the  rather  unsatisfactory  Italian  colonies 
of  Tripolitania,  Cyrenaica,  Eritrea,  and  Italian  Somaliland. 
Mussolini  is,  therefore,  concentrating  his  intention  on  “  internal 
colonisation  ”  by  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  improve  the  in¬ 
ternal  conditions  of  the  mother  country  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
maximum  production,  provide  employment  for  the  maximum 
number  of  people,  and  make  the  country  independent  of  imports 
as  far  as  is  humanly  possible.  In  this  policy  he  has  been  singu¬ 
larly  successful,  and  many  of  his  achievements  stand  as  a  lasting 
credit  to  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  resource  of  the  Italian 
people.  I  have  seen  in  the  Roman  Campagnia  rich  fertile  land 
cultivated  and  farmed  on  the  most  up-to-date  lines  in  areas  which 
four  years  ago  were  vast  swamps  infested  with  malaria.  I  have 
seen  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Italian  engineering  in  the 
Alps,  where  tunnels  have  been  bored  through  mountains  and  the 
very  latest  electrical  plant  has  been  installed  to  supply  from  water¬ 
power  electrical  energy  for  the  factories  of  Milan  and  Turin.  As 
there  is  no  coal  in  Italy,  there  is  a  whole  series  of  these  hydro¬ 
electric  stations  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps  by  means  of 
which  Italy  is  gradually  becoming  self-supporting  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fuel.  But  these  are  only  two  examples  of  the  nature  of 
internal  development  being  carried  out  by  the  Fascist  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  needs  no  great  intelligence  to  see  that,  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  vital  improvement  policy,  peace  is  an  essential  factor. 
How  then  do  we  account  for  the  apparent  spirit  of  militarism  and 
aggression  that  prevails  in  Italy  to-day.?  Progress  and  war¬ 
mongering  cannot  go  together,  and  the  former  exists  to  a  marked 
degree.  I  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  show  that  the  latter  is 
largely  a  misconception,  although  its  external  appearance  is  an 
excellent  imitation  of  the  real  thing. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  discipline  forms  one  of  the  funda- 
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mental  conceptions  of  the  Fascist  doctrine,  and  that  for  this  reason 
the  army  and  military  training  form  a  central  focus  of  Fascist  life 
and  energy.  There  is  no  other  national  institution  that  breeds 
discipline  on  the  same  national  lines.  Further,  as  in  many  other 
countries  which  have  come  forward  in  recent  years,  the  uniformed 
armed  forces  of  the  nation  are  regarded  as  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  independent  power.  Perhaps  the  Italians  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  such  influences  than  many  otlier  nations,  but  the  fact 
remains  that,  whatever  their  actual  national  strength  may  be,  that 
strength  is  considerably  affected  by  their  own  estimate  of  its  ex¬ 
tent.  Mussolini,  therefore,  believes  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
actual  military  power  of  Italy  in  relation  to  her  neighbours,  it  is 
essential  for  the  increase  of  that  strength  that  the  Italian  people 
should  regard  themselves  as  “  second  to  none.”  Here  II  Dtice 
is  undoubtedly  right,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  one  must  look 
for  a  part  explanation  of  the  naval  and  military  activity  that 
figures  so  prominently  in  Fascist  Italy.  But  there  is  another 
factor  to  be  considered  which  not  only  accounts  for  Mussolini’s 
belief  in  armed  power  but  also  plays  an  important  part  in  his 
diplomacy  vis-a-vis  foreign  nations. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Italy  is  virtually  a 
“  prisoner  ”  in  the  Mediterranean,  both  outlets  of  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  West  Italy  is  flanked  by 
France,  on  the  East  by  Jugoslavia,  whose  government  is  virtually 
a  succursale  of  the  Quay  D’Orsay.  On  both  sides  therefore  the 
Italian  people  are  hedged  in  by  French  influences,  and  it  is  the 
probable  effect  of  these  foreign  influences  on  Italian  development 
of  the  future  that  is  occupying  the  mind  of  II  Duce  both  in  the 
military  and  diplomatic  sense.  Mussolini  told  me  himself  that 
Italy  must  be  prepared  to  defend  herself,  if  necessary,  against 
France  and  Jugoslavia,  a  statement  that  needs  some  explanation. 
No  one  who  knows  France  and  French  policy  can  possibly  believe 
that  France  has  aggressive  designs  against  Italy,  or  that  the  Quay 
D’Orsay  would  countenance  any  such  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Jugoslavs  who  have  at  present  enough  trouble  in  their  own 
country  to  keep  them  occupied  for  a  considerable  time.  French 
aggression  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  But  there  will  surely  come  a  time  when  Italian  de¬ 
velopment  will  take  a  form  which  may  be  displeasing  to  her 
French  and  Jugoslav  neighbours,  and  it  is  well  within  the  limits 
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of  possibility  that  the  attitude  of  these  two  Powers  in  combina¬ 
tion  may  be  such  as  to  place  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
natural  process  of  Italian  expansion  by  perfectly  peaceful  and 
legitimate  means.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  this  sense  that  Mussolini 
thinks  of  French  and  Jugoslav  aggression  and  feels  it  necessary 
that  Italy  should  be  in  a  position  to  defend  herself  if  necessary. 
A  nation  that  is  not  prepared  to  defend  her  legitimate  interests 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name,  and  Mussolini  is  not  the  man  to  allow 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  smooth-tongued  pacifism  of  post¬ 
war  Europe.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  Italy  being  able  by  means 
of  her  efficiency  and  arm  strength  to  force  an  issue  partly  created 
by  the  political  opposition  of  others.  It  is  generally  accepted  in 
Europe,  although  it  is  seldom  admitted,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  something  will  have  to  be  done  to  find  an  outlet  for  Italy’s 
surplus  population,  and  it  may  even  be  that  the  needs  of  popula¬ 
tions  will  eventually  supersede  the  present  national  claims  on 
which  the  possession  of  territory  is  based;  but  it  goes  without 
saying  that,  when  such  a  question  arises  for  consideration  by 
the  League  of  Nations  and  other  European  Powers,  a  strong  and 
well  armed  Italy  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  press  her  case 
than  a  country  relying  solely  on  the  goodwill  and  generosity  of 
others.  It  will  be  difficult  entirely  to  refuse  the  demands  of  a 
powerful  and  over-populated  nation,  and  in  such  circumstances 
it  is  believed  that  Italy  could  make  Europe  realize  the  necessity 
of  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  French  have  by  their  rather  contemptuous 
attitude  stirred  up  against  them  a  feeling  in  Italy  that  could  have 
been  avoided  by  tact,  consideration  and  allowance  for  circum¬ 
stances,  while  the  French  sub-conscious  feeling  of  “  fear,”  to¬ 
gether  with  Jugoslav  suspicion,  has  created  an  atmosphere  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  mistake  safeguards  for  the  future  for  aggres¬ 
sive  designs.  It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  French  arc 
largely  to  blame  for  the  present  bad  state  of  Franco-Italian  rela¬ 
tions;  for  the  Quay  D’Orsay  in  general,  and  Berthelot  in  par¬ 
ticular,  show  distinct  signs  of  atagonism  to  the  Italy  of  to-day. 
This  will  be  denied  in  Paris  but  it  is  true  all  the  same.  More¬ 
over,  the  French  attitude  towards  Italy  and  her  Balkan  policy 
seems  calculated  to  put  the  Italians  on  their  mettle. 

On  the  diplomatic  side,  Mussolini  is  at  present  directing  his 
attention  to  the  weaker  Power  of  the  French-Jugoslav  combina- 
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don  although  France  may  come  more  within  the  orbit  of  his 
diplomacy  later  on.  The  Rome  Government  has  already  es¬ 
tablished  close  relations  with  Hungary,  attempts  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  attract  the  sympathies  of  Bulgaria,  Rumania 
and  Greece,  and  Italian  influence  in  Albania  is  for  ever  increas¬ 
ing.  But  perhaps  the  most  significant  move  of  recent  years  is  the 
Commercial  Treaty  and  rapprochement  concluded  between  the 
Italians  and  their  former  enemies  in  Austria.  The  whole  frame¬ 
work  of  this  policy  points  to  the  creation  of  a  combination  of 
friendly  states  surrounding  Jugoslavia,  a  country  bristling  with 
natural  submarine  bases  that  could  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
French  Navy  (strong  in  submarines)  in  the  event  of  hostilities  in 
the  Adriatic.  Some  say  that  the  Austrian  Treaty  is  only  a 
friendly  gesture  to  Italy’s  late  enemies,  the  bad  feeling  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  war  having  only  just  subsided,  but  there  is  more  in 
it  than  that.  The  Lateran  Treaty  opened  up  the  way  for  more 
friendly  relations  with  Austria  by  appealing  to  the  German¬ 
speaking  priests  in  the  Alto  Adige  as  well  as  in  the  Austrian 
Republic,  while  Mussolini  had  come  to  realise  that  in  the  inten¬ 
sive  Italianisation  of  the  South  Tyrolese  he  was  making  a  serious 
mistake.  Although  many  of  the  South  Tyrolese,  and  also  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  population  across  the  Austrian  frontier  are 
still  bitter  as  result  of  the  policy  of  Italianisation,  the  situation 
seems  to  have  considerably  improved  of  late  owing  to  a  gradual 
modification  of  Italian  methods  in  these  Alpine  districts  and  the 
introduction  of  a  more  tolerant  policy.  Drastic  changes  cannot 
be  expected  without  compromising  Mussolini  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Italian  people,  and  patience  is  therefore  necessary  on  the  German 
side.  The  more  practical  and  progressive  German  people  with 
whom  I  talked  in  Bolzano  and  Innsbruck  stated  that  Italian  policy 
had  been  hard  to  bear,  but  that  things  were  improving  so  that 
the  Germans  can  now  have  their  own  language  in  their  own 
schools.  They  further  believe  that  in  time  the  Italians  will  pro¬ 
vide  state  schools  where  the  German  language  is  taught.  Neither 
in  the  Alto  Adige  nor  in  the  region  of  Innsbruck  did  I  come 
across  any  cases  of  bad  feeling,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
polite  consideration  of  Italian  officials  towards  Germans  who 
could  not  speak  the  Italian  language.  But  more  significant  still 
-was  the  fact  that,  far  from  hearing  unfavourable  criticism  of 
Mussolini  across  the  Austrian  frontier,  I  heard  him  spoken  of  by 
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Austrians  on  several  occasions  in  terms  of  great  respect  and  ad-  I 
miration.  I 

By  signing  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  Italy,  Herr  Schober, 
the  Austrian  Federal  Chancellor,  obtained  the  release  of  political  f 
prisoners  in  South  Tyrol,  facilitated  the  redress  of  certain  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  South  Tyrolese  under  Italian  rule,  and  obtained  sub¬ 
stantial  economic  benefits  for  Austria,  thereby  improving  his  posi-  i 
tion  with  the  two  conflicting  parties  in  Austria.  Mussolini  spoke  % 
to  me  in  the  highest  terms  of  Herr  Schober,  and  strongly  advised 
me  to  see  him  in  Vienna.  I  was  received  by  Herr  Schober  at  the  I 
Ballplatz  in  Vienna  within  a  few  hours  of  his  return  from  Lon¬ 
don,  when  I  took  occasion  to  refer  to  Mussolini’s  expression  of  ■ 
admiration  and  goodwill  towards  him.  The  Austrian  Chancel-  I 
lor,  who  by  his  attitude  of  frankness  and  sincerity  has  gained  a 
considerable  measure  of  sympathy  abroad,  told  me  of  the  obstacles  i 
which  the  Italians  had  previously  placed  in  the  way  of  Austria’s 
economic  progress,  and  said  that  he  had  refused  to  go  to  Rome  [ 
until  the  removal  of  such  obstacles  were  guaranteed  and  certain  [. 
other  assurances  were  given.  When  Schober  went  to  Rome  and  f 
took  part  in  the  funeral  procession  of  one  of  the  original  Fascist 
leaders  he  scored  a  great  success,  and  he  returned  to  Vienna  in 
triumph  on  the  same  day  as  the  release  of  the  political  prisoners 
of  the  Alto  Adige.  But  I  gathered  from  the  Chancellor  that  there  | 

is  no  question  of  Austria  allowing  herself  to  become  entangled  in  * 

alliances  that  may  lead  to  political  complications  later  on,  and  f 

Mussolini  knows  this.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  j 

Austrian-Italian  Treaty  and  the  rapprochement  between  the  two  I 

countries  has  been  brought  about  on  the  Italian  side  with  the 
object  of  having  a  friendly  neutral  state  to  the  north  of  Italy  and  * 

Jugoslavia.  As  things  are  at  present,  Austria  aims  at  occupy-  f 

ing  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Switzerland,  and  Anschluss  with 
Germany  is  regarded  rather  as  a  last  resort  in  the  event  of 
economic  distress  which  now  seems  to  be  a  mere  spectre  of  the  | 
past.  If  Austria  becomes  a  strong  independent  state  of  small 
dimensions,  she  will  prefer  independence  to  union  with  Gcr-  | 
many,  while  Germany  will  not  relish  the  absorption  of  a  poor 
country  involving  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Anschluss  movement  is  at  present  largely  kept  alive  by 
the  continued  admonitions  of  the  French  Press,  which  merely  have  s 
the  effect  of  making  it  appear  rather  an  attractive  morsel.  While 
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it  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  many  factors 
affecting  the  Anschluss  question  and  the  possibilities  of  its  con¬ 
summation  in  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  Austria’s 
progress  as  a  self-contained  nation  is  not  favourable  to  its  early 
realisation,  and  that  the  improving  position  of  the  German-speak¬ 
ing  minority  in  Czechoslovakia  (which  has  close  vitiations  with 
Vienna)  is  having  a  similar  effect. 

In  certain  quarters  the  Italian  Treaty  with  Austria  has  been 
interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  revive  the  Triple  Alliance,  thereby 
creating  a  barrier  of  friendly  states  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Mediterranean  between  France  on  the  one  hand  and  Poland 
and  the  Little  Entente  on  the  other,  and  there  are  certain  factors 
which  give  colour  to  this  view.  It  is  possible  that  the  German 
and  Italian  need  for  expansion  may  come  simultaneously  and, 
although  at  present  Italo-German  relations  arc  cordial  but  not 
close,  the  appointment  of  Herr  Schubert  as  German  Ambassador 
to  Rome  and  that  of  Cardinal  Pacclli,  who  was  so  popular  as  Papal 
Nuncio  in  Berlin,  as  Papal  Secretary  of  State  may  have  some  signi¬ 
ficance.  While  it  is  often  a  mistake  to  attach  importance  to 
diplomatic  appointments,  they  are  sometimes  a  useful  guide  in  an 
obscure  situation.  There  have  also  been  small  incidents  on  the 
Italian  side,  such  as  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  a  German  Naval 
Squadron  at  a  certain  Italian  port,  which  tends  to  show  that  the 
Fascist  Government  has  its  eyes  well  fixed  on  Berlin;  and  it  must 
always  be  taken  into  account  that  Italy’s  attitude  towards  France 
must  have  important  repercussions  in  Gcrman-Italian  relations. 
This  is  already  becoming  apparent  as  a  result  of  Mussolini’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  European  status  quo  and  Briand’s  Pan-European 
scheme  which  is  regarded  in  Italy  as  a  cleverly  designed  instru¬ 
ment  to  safeguard  the  Versailles  system.  Yet  it  seems  more  prob¬ 
able  that  Mussolini’s  immediate  policy  is  directed  towards  creating 
an  clastic  situation  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Jugoslavia,  which 
can  be  adapted  to  circumstances  as  they  develop  later  on.  The 
idea  of  preparing  a  foundation  of  foreign  policy  suitable  for  all 
eventualities  is  reasonable,  and  everything  points  to  a  policy  of  de¬ 
fending  Italy’s  right  to  expand  and  prosper  rather  than  to  any 
aggressive  intent.  Further,  as  Italy  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
hedged  in  by  France  and  Jugoslavia,  it  is  only  natural  and  logical 
that  she  should  seek  the  friendship  of  European  states  belonging 
to  another  political  orientation.  Owing  to  the  British  policy  of 
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detachment  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  presence  of  a  Labour 
Government  in  England,  only  a  luke-warm  friendship  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  London,  so  that  Italy  is  through  force  of  circumstance 
forced  to  orient  herself  towards  Hungary,  Austria,  and  possibly 
Germany  in  course  of  time.  To  imagine  that  the  principle  of  the 
“  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ”  died  with  the  Great  War  is  the 
greatest  mistake  imaginable.  That  principle  is  as  alive  to-day  as 
it  ever  was,  although  it  is  somewhat  concealed  by  all  the  peace 
talk  and  visionary  internationalism  that  forms  the  natural  after- 
math  of  a  great  catastrophe. 

Mussolini  is  looking  beyond  this  strange  post-war  period  to  the 
time  when  common-sense  and  an  appreciation  of  reality  will  once 
more  prevail,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  is  dubbed  as  a  warlike 
reactionary.  In  spite  of  his  fiery  speeches,  which  I  admit  may 
have  unfortunate  reactions,  especially  in  Jugoslavia,  I  firmly 
believe  that  Italy  is  as  opposed  to  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  as  any  of  the  other  nations  that  signed  the  Kellogg  Pact. 
But  he  believes  that  Italy  needs  military  stiffening  to  safeguard 
her  future  in  the  face  of  possible  political  opposition  on  the  part 
of  her  neighbours.  It  is  difficult  to  visualize  French  acceptance 
of  Italian  claims  for  more  room  in  the  world,  but  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  foresee  a  Europe  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  rejecting 
altogether  the  legitimate  claims  of  a  strong  and  well-armed  Italy 
willing  to  attempt  a  solution  by  peaceful  means. 
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Seville,  Lisbon  and  Home. 

By  Evelyn  Waugh 

After  Malta,  our  next  stop  was  Seville.  We  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  at  about  noon  but  had  to 
wait  for  some  time  as  ships  of  the  Stella's  capacity  arc 
only  able  to  cross  the  bar  at  high-water.  The  river  is  navigable 
as  far  as  Seville  by  vessels  of  twenty-three  foot  draught.  I 
should  think  that  we  came  very  near  to  the  maximum.  The  only 
other  ship  we  met  of  the  same  size  was  the  Meteor,  a  cruising 
steam-ship  belonging  to  the  same  company  as  ourselves;  she  was 
berthed  next  to  us  by  the  river  bank  and  some  of  us  went  over 
to  visit  her;  many  of  the  Stella's  officers  had  been  transferred 
from  her  and  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  her  from  them,  who 
often  spoke  of  their  experiences  on  *  the  good  old  Meteor  *  and 
also  from  my  elder  brother  who  had  once  travelled  in  her  to 
Norway;  she  is  a  pretty  ship,  built  on  much  the  same  lines  as 
the  Stella,  though  less  up-to^atc  in  her  equipment. 

It  is  over  fifty  miles  to  Seville  from  the  open  sea,  and  we  had 
necessarily  to  make  slow  progress  in  the  narrow,  meandering 
river.  The  banks  on  cither  side  were  low;  at  first  we  travelled 
between  sandy  flats  covered  with  rough  pasture  and  herds  of 
black  catdc;  later  these  gave  place  to  trees  and  occasional  farms 
and  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  turned  out  to  wave;  the 
water  was  brown  and  quite  opaque,  like  breakfast  coffee,  as  I 
have  sometimes  seen  the  bathwater  in  remote  country  houses. 
After  the  blustering  of  the  Atlantic  this  gentle  progression  was  at 
I  first  soothing,  then  irritating  and  then  towards  evening,  very 
soothing  again.  It  was  quite  dark  by  the  time  we  reached  our  des¬ 
tination  and  mocH-ed  against  the  grassy  right  bank  of  the  river; 
this,  too,  seemed  odd,  after  so  many  diverse  harbours,  to  be  lying 
£  alongside  a  towing-path,  like  a  college  barge  on  the  Isis. 

As  I  remarked  when  I  first  set  out  in  the  Stella,  one  of  tho 
chief  advantages  of  this  sort  of  travelling  is  that  it  enables  one  to 
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sample  a  great  many  places  quite  effortlessly  and  choose  those  one 
wants  to  return  to  afterwards.  Seville  is  certainly  a  towq  for  a 
prolonged  visit.  In  the  two  days  that  we  were  there  I  was  only 
able  to  get  a  glimpse  at  a  few  of  the  obvious  show  places  and  a 
few  hints  at  the  life  of  the  people.  This  year,  or  next  year  or 
later,  I  shall  go  back  there.  At  present  it  seems  to  me  impertinent 
to  write  very  much  about  it.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  lovely 
cities  I  have  ever  seen;  only  a  general  diffidence  about  the  super¬ 
lative  prevents  me  from  saying  the  most  lovely.  I  can  think  of 
many  with  ^more  lovely  things  in  them,  but  none  that  has  the 
same  sweetafess  and  refinement  combined  with  activity  and  good 
sense;  it  seems  to  avoid  every  sort  of  vulgarity,  even  that  of  the 
professional  beauty.  I  did  not  begin  to  master  the  geography 
of  the  town  and  remember  it  now  in  a  series  of  isolated  magic 
lantern  slides.  The  Cathedral  is  magnificent;  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe;  a  great,  spacious.  Gothic  church,  full  of  superb  sculp¬ 
ture,  hidden  in  dark  corners  and  behind  metal  gates.  The  dome 
was  never  a  great  success  technically  as  it  has  twice  fallen  in  since 
it  was  originally  built;  the  last  restoration  was  by  Casanova  in 
the  late  ’eighties  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
it  relatively  permanent;  just  outside  the  Cathedral  is  a  large  patio, 
once  the  courtyard  of  a  mosque,  in  which  hangs  a  stuffed 
crocodile  sent  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  to  Alfonso  the  Learned, 
with  a  suit  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 

The  Alcazar  Palace  is  very  pretty,  with  delicately  carved  wood, 
open  plaster  work,  like  lace,  and  beautiful  oriental  tiles;  it  must 
be  a  great  joy  for  those  who  can  feel  any  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
Moorish  work,  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  this,  like  most  of 
the  best  Moorish  houses  in  Seville,  was  constructed  after  the 
Christian  occupation.  The  gardens  of  the  Alcazar,  with 
pavilion,  grotto  and  fountains  cannot  help  delighting  the  most 
hard-boiled  Westerner. 

The  other  most  famous  building  is  the  Giralda,  a  square 
tower  built  of  Roman  brick;  this  was  originally  the  minaret  of 
the  mosque,  but  the  Christians  added  a  belfry,  a  small  dome,  and 
a  bronze  fig  ire  of  Faith.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  was  illumin¬ 
ated  in  the  evenings  by  flood  Ughts  in  honour  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Exposition. 

This  Exhibition  had  only  just  opened  and  many  of  the  build¬ 
ings  were  still  unfinished.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however. 
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that  the  project  had  been  hurriedly  or  frivolously  undertaken. 
The  1913  edition  of  Baedeker’s  Spain  and  Portugal  mentions  that 
large  portions  of  the  park  were  at  that  time  closed  for  the 
preparations.  The  war  delayed  matters,  but  after  the  war  work 
was  begun  again,  deliberately  and  thoroughly.  Everything  was 
done  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.  The  pavilions  arc  not 
mere  lath  and  plaster  crccdons,  designed  to  last  a  dry  summer; 
they  are  massive  palaces  of  brick  and  stone,  which  arc  to  be  used 
later,  I  believe,  for  an  Andalusian  University.  We  were 
presented  on  landing,  with  a  prettily  decorated  prospectus  written 
in  English,  which  remarked : //Ve  hundred  years  from  now  the 
descendants  of  those  who  visit  this  Exposition  will  see  with  their 
own  eyes  these  very  same  buildings,  mellowed  by  the  passing  ages, 
but  equal  to  their  present  grandeur  in  lines  and  in  massive  con¬ 
struction.  Some  of  the  buildings  certainly  will  profit  by  mellow¬ 
ing,  being  at  present  very  gay  indeed  in  bright  patterned  brick 
work  and  coloured  tiles;  a  little  too  gay,  perhaps,  for  their 
‘  massive  construction  ’  and  the  academic  future  ordained  for 
them.  Their  contents,  however,  were  magnificent.  The 
Colonial  and  South  American  pavilions  were  not  yet  open,  but 
I  spent  a  delightful  afternoon  quite  alone  in  the  two  great  Art 
Galleries.  One  of  these  contained  a  remarkable  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  the  Spanish  masters — Velasquez,  Zubaran,  El  Greco, 
Goya  and  a  great  number  whose  names  are  rarely  heard  outside 
their  native  country.  Most  of  these  arc  normally  cither  in¬ 
accessible  in  private  houses  or  to  all  intents  and  purposes  equally 
hidden  in  the  obscure  chapels  of  the  Spanish  Cathedrals.  A 
series  of  four  fantastic  paintings  by  an  anonymous  artist  of  the 
eighteenth  century  particularly  attracted  me;  they  were  named 
after  the  seasons  and  represented,  from  a  distance,  female  heads 
which,  on  closer  examination,  turned  out  to  be  composed  entirely 
of  ingeniously  painted  arrangements  of  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  each  quarter  of  the  year;  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  ancestry  from 
which  are  descended  the  picture  postcards  one  secs  sometimes 
on  stalls,  of  race-horses  whose  anatomy  is  curiously  determined 
by  the  interlaced  limbs  of  four  or  five  nude  female  figures.  The 
other  gallery,  which  also  was  empty  except  for  one  very  young 
and  one  very  old  priest  making  a  brisk  tour  side  by  side,  was 
full  of  Spanish  applied  arts;  beautiful  carved  calvaries,  reredoses, 
choir  stalls;  gold  and  silver  pyxes,  monstrances  and  tabernacles 
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and  Communion  plate,  candlesticks  and  crucifixes,  most  of  these 
lent  from  Cathedral  treasuries.  There  was  also  a  gorgeous  scries 
of  tapestries  lent  by  the  King  from  the  Escurial.  And  so  far  from 
suffering  the  bargain-sale  scramble  of  a  loan  collection  in  London, 
one  was  able  to  walk  round  these  superb  galleries  absolutely  alone. 

But  the  whole  Exhibition  was  like  that.  Tourists  had  so  far 
not  arrived  in  any  appreciable  quantities,  and  the  Sevillians  after 
sixteen  years’  preparation  were  bored  with  the  whole  business. 
There  were  elements  of  ill-feeling  in  their  neglect.  They  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  price  of  admission  was  too  high  and  that  they 
had  been  unrighteously  defrauded  of  the  use  of  their  favourite 
park.  There  was  no  organised  boycott,  but  it  just  so  happened 
that  no  Sevillians  went  to  their  Exhibition.  There  was  a  model 
railway,  with  a  miniature  steam  engine,  which  took  an  empty 
train  round  and  round  the  ground;  there  was  an  ‘Attraccion’  Park 
^  in  which  a  great  wheel  revolved,  empty;  there  were  switch-backs 
and  scenic  railways  on  which  empty  cars  swooped  and  swerved 
through  breath-taking  descents;  there  were  silent  rifle-ranges 
with  heaps  of  ammunition  lying  undischarged  and  mountains  of 
bottles  unbroken;  in  the  evening  the  gardens  were  brilliantly 
illuminated;  the  trees  were  filled  with  electric  light  bulbs  in  the 
shape  of  apples,  oranges  and  clusters  of  bananas;  ingeniously  coo- 
cealed  flood  lamps  made  the  lawns  luminous  and  many  coloured; 
electric  lights  were  hidden  under  the  water  lilies  on  the  lake; 
illuminated  fountains  sparkled  high  in  the  air,  like  soundless  and 
inexhaustible  fireworks.  It  would  have  been  a  fascinating  scene 
even  in  a  Wembley  crowd;  on  the  night  of  my  visit  there  was 
not  another  figure  stirring  anywhere;  I  felt  as  if  I  had  achieved 
the  nonconformist  ideal  of  being  the  only  righteous  soul  saved  in 
the  universe;  quite,  quite  alone  in  the  whole  of  paradise.  I 
suppose  it  really  is  not  wholly  gracious  to  emphasise  this  particular 
feature  of  the  Exhibition,  as  it  can  clearly  not  have  come  about 
by  any  deliberate  intention  of  the  organisers.  To  compliment 
them  on  it  is  something  like  the  polite  painter  whom  I  once 
overheard,  while  being  shown  round  the  infinitely  nurtured  and 
tended  garden  of  an  acquaintance,  congratulate  his  host  on  the 
excellence  of  his  “  soft,  mossy  lawns.”  Rather  a  touching  para¬ 
graph  in  the  prospectus  said :  In  view  of  the  large  numbers  of 
visitors  expected  at  Seville  throughout  the  Exposition,  several 
new  hotels  and  two  Garden-cities  have  been  constructed.  .  .  . 
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suited  equally,  in  their  variety,  to  the  millionaire  and  to  the  most 
moderate  purses.  .  .  .  Seville  will  accomodate  some  25/xx) 
visitors  simultaneously  throughout  the  Exposition.  It  certainly 
merited  the  concurrence  of  250,000,  but  I  was  very  thankful  that 
I  saw  it  as  I  did,  before  anyone  else  arrived. 

I  had  no  meals  on  shore  in  Seville  but  sampled  several  vintages 
of  Manzanilla  in  the  cafes;  it  is  a  very  dry  species  of  Sherry  served 
as  a  rule  with  a  little  piece  of  smoked  boar’s-head;  the  inferior 
brands  taste  like  the  smell  of  evening  newspapers,  but  the  best 
is  very  fine  and  delicate.  There  was  a  reception  on  the  Stella 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Andalusia,  and  various  chaplains  and 
officials;  they  drank  glasses  of  champagne  and  ate  iced  cake  and 
smoked  cigars;  conversation  was  impeded  by  our  ignorance  of 
Spanish  and  their  ignorance  of  all  other  languages,  but  everyone 
smiled  continuously  and  it  had  every  evidence  of  being  a  success 
as  a  party;  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  happened  just  before 
luncheon. 

Exigencies  of  the  tide  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  leave  in  the 
early  afternoon  of  our  second  day.  We  turned,  after  prolonged 
and  skilful  manceuvring  and  sailed  back  down  the  river  to  the 
coast,  crossing  the  bar  into  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz,  at  high  tide  that 
night.  Early  next  morning  we  rounded  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
From  then  onwards,  with  a  brief  call  at  Lisbon,  we  headed 
straight  up  the  Atlantic  coast  for  England. 

“  I  do  not  find  Lisbon  so  pretty  town  as  I  have  been  tinking 
about,”  remarked  one  of  my  Swedish  friends  as  we  leant  over  the 
rail,  watching  the  lights  of  the  harbour  disappear  behind  us. 
He  had  lost  heavily  at  the  Casino  and  I  think  that  had  embittered 
him.  For  me,  Lisbon  was  a  very  agreeable  surprise.  There  is  no 
European  capital  of  any  antiquity,  about  which  one  hears  so  little; 
I  know  practically  nobody  else  who  has  ever  been  there  even  for  a 
day.  And  yet  it  is  readily  accessible;  it  has  a  romantic  and 
honourable  history  intimately  allied,  if  that  is  any  commendation 
nowadays,  with  our  own;  a  unique  style  of  architecture  and  in¬ 
habitants  of  marked  racial  peculiarities. 

It  lies  in  a  beautiful  natural  harbour  where  the  river  Tagus 
suddenly  swells  out  into  a  great  lake  before  narrowing  again 
into  the  little  bottle-necked  mouth.  The  town  is  built  on  the  side 
of  a  range  of  low  hills,  with  domes  and  towers  on  most  of  the 
highest  points;  the  water  front  is  equalled  only  by  that  of  Dublin 
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in  the  purity  of  its  architecture.  It  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  the  demolition  of  the  earlier  buildings 
in  the  great  earthquake.  The  central  feature  is  the  lovely  Praga 
do  Commercio,  a  square  open  on  its  fourth  side  to  the  water’s 
edge,  with  a  fine  equestrian  statue  in  the  middle;  behind  this 
extends  the  Cidade  Baixa,  fine  eighteenth  century  streets,  rec¬ 
tangularly  planned;  behind  them  again  lies  the  Rocio,  a  square 
known  to  generations  of  EngUsh  sailors  as  ‘  Roly-Poly  Square 
the  great  new  boulevarde  Avenida  da  Liberdadc  runs  from  the 
Rocio  to  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  town  and  on  either  side 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  quarters  rise  in  two  densely  popu¬ 
lated  hills. 

Before  luncheon  I  drove  out  with  two  fellow  passengers  to  the 
Convent  dos  Jeronymos  de  Belem,  a  fine  sixteenth  century  build¬ 
ing  just  outside  the  town  on  the  coast  road.  This  was  my  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Arte  Manuelina — the  style  of  architecture 
evolved  in  Portugal  at  the  time  of  her  commercial  greatness.  It 
is  well  described  in  the  words  of  Baedeker  as  the  fantastic  style 
of  the  time  of  Emmanuel  I  the  great,  a  picturesque  blend  of  late- 
Gothic,  Moorish  and  Renaissance  features  with  motifs  from  the 
gorgeous  edifices  of  the  East  Indies.  Belem  is  the  only  perfect 
example  of  this  style  in  Lisbon,  as  buildings  of  this  kind  are 
naturally  unsuited  to  withstand  even  the  strains  of  their  own 
weight,  and  all  the  others  came  hopelessly  to  grief  in  the  great 
earthquake  of  1755.  It  is  a  comic  but  not  disagreeable  manner 
of  building,  and  antiquity  has  mellowed  and  refined  the  undue 
opulence  of  its  decoration.  The  few  attempts  I  saw  to  revive  it 
in  modern  times  seemed  peculiarly  infelicitous.  It  is  the  sort 
of  architecture,  one  feels,  that  was  never  really  intended  to  be  built 
at  all;  it  is  a  painter’s  and  draughtsman’s  architecture,  of  the  kind 
one  sees  in  the  background  of  Northern  sixteenth  century  paint¬ 
ings  and  wood  engravings,  in  which  slender  pillars,  all  fretted 
and  twisted,  support  vast  stretches  of  flamboyant  fan-tracery;  it  is 
the  sort  of  decoration  one  can  imagine  more  easily  in  cast  steel 
than  in  stone.  Since  1834  this  building  has  been  converted  into 
an  orphanage  and  the  fabric  seemed  to  have  suffered  somewhat  in 
consequence;  the  elaborately  carved  stalls  in  the  church  were 
crumbling  with  dry  rot.  We  went  out  into  the  cloisters;  it  was 
play  time  and  hundreds  of  male  orphans  were  tearing  up  and 
down,  rolling  each  other  in  the  gravel,  kicking  and  hitting  each 
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other  and  throwing  small  stones  in  each  other’s  faces;  the  noise 
reverberating  through  the  vaulted  roof,  was  deafening;  our  ears 
sang  with  it  for  half  an  hour  afterwards;  I  trembled  for  the 
security  of  these  fragile  pinnacles,  that  intricate  fretwork  of  carved 
stone.  One  of  the  orphans  very  politely  conducted  us  round;  he 
spoke  English  accurately  and  was,  it  so  happened,  coal  black.  It 
is  one  of  the  interesting  things  about  the  Portuguese  that  the  lower 
orders  all  show  more  or  less  marked  negro  characteristics.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  extensive  inbreeding  in  the  Portuguese  African 
colonies,  and  also  to  the  policy,  said  to  have  been  prosecuted  by 
the  great  Pombal,  of  introducing  a  stud  of  negros  to  repopulate 
the  country  after  the  ravages  of  the  great  earthquake. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  driving  about  the  town.  It  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  its  earthquake  and  most  of  the  chief  churches  are 
left  as  ruins.  In  one  of  them,  now  used  as  a  museum,  I  saw 
some  interesting  Peruvian  mummies.  At  the  top  of  a  very  high 
hill  is  the  chapel  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte,  much  frequented 
by  those  who  admire  fine  views  and  also  by  women  who  wish  to 
have  children,  for  in  one  of  the  side  chapels  is  preserved  an  ancient 
stone  seat  which  will  cure  the  most  stubborn  cases  of  barrenness, 
it  is  said,  if  the  patient  sits  on  it  for  only  half  a  minute.  There 
is  also  a  very  rich  Jesuit  church,  called  Sao  Roque,  well  worth 
a  visit  on  account  of  its  frescoed  ceiling,  in  which  an  almost 
unique  trick  of  perspective  has  been  employed;  the  plain  vaulted 
roof  is  painted  to  represent  elaborate  architectural  groining,  with, 
between  the  false  stone  work,  a  series  of  frescoes  conceived  on 
quite  different  planes  from  their  actual  surface;  a  painting,  as 
it  were,  of  a  painting.  From  all  points  of  observation  except 
one,  the  effect  is  barely  intelligible;  when,  however,  one  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  all  the  lines  recede  into  their  right 
places  and  an  almost  completely  successful  illusion  is  achieved. 
There  is  a  false  dome  by  Mantegna,  designed  on  a  similar  prin¬ 
ciple,  and,  of  course,  many  compositions  into  which  this  kind  of 
trick  has  been  unobtrusively  inserted,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
example  so  complete  and  ingenious.  It  is  only  since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  photography  that  perspective  has  ceased  to  be  an  art. 

We  sailed  late  that  evening.  Next  day  we  were  in  a  choppy 
sea,  with  a  cold  wind  blowing  from  the  shore  and  that  night 
we  came  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  the  ship  developed  a  slow  roll, 
which  caused  serious  discomfort  to  many.  A  great  number  of 
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the  passengers  remained  on  deck  during  luncheon,  nourishing 
themselves  with  dry  biscuits  and  quarter-bottles  of  champagne. 
The  roll  went  on  undiminished  until  we  rounded  Cape 
Finisterre  late  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  channel  news  reached  us  by  wireless  of  the  results  of 
the  first  day’s  count  of  the  general  election;  everyone  prophesied 
a  sweeping  Labour  victory,  and  the  deepest  gloom  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  settled  upon  the  English  passengers;  many  of  the  elder  ones 
began  wondering  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  land. 

The  sea  was  quite  calm  now  that  we  were  out  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  but  we  ran  into  recurrant  banks  of  fog  which  held  up 
our  progress;  there  was  talk  of  our  not  getting  in  until  late  the 
next  afternoon. 

That  evening  there  was  a  small  party  in  the  Captain’s  cabin, 
consisting  of  the  officers  off  duty  and  two  or  three  of  the 
Scandinavian  passengers,  and  myself;  we  drank  each  other’s 
health  and  exchanged  invitations  to  visit  each  other  in  our 
countries.  After  a  time  I  went  out  from  the  brightly-lighted 
cabin  on  to  the  dark  boat  deck.  For  the  moment  the  night  was 
clear  and  starry.  I  was  carrying  my  champagne  glass  in  my 
hand,  and  for  no  good  reason  that  I  can  now  think  of,  I  threw  it 
out  over  the  side,  watched  it  hover  for  a  moment  in  the  air  as  it 
lost  momentum  and  was  caught  by  the  wind;  then  saw  it  flutter 
and  tumble  into  the  swirl  of  water.  This  gesture,  partly,  I 
suppose,  because  it  was  of  its  own  moment,  spontaneous,  and 
made  quite  alone,  in  the  dark,  has  become  oddly  important  to 
me,  and  bound  up  with  the  turgid,  indefinite  feelings  of  home¬ 
coming. 

For,  to  return  to  one’s  own  country,  even  after  the  shortest 
absence  is,  in  its  way,  an  emotional  business.  I  had  left  in  the 
depth  of  winter  and  was  coming  back  in  the  late  Spring;  then, 
if  ever,  England  is  still  a  lovely  country.  To-morrow  I  should 
have  a  number  of  telephone  calls  to  make;  I  should  have  to  see 
my  publishers  about  this  book;  I  should  have  to  order  some  new 
clothes;  I  should  have  to  attend  to  a  great  heap  of  corres¬ 
pondence,  bills  and  press  cuttings  mosdy,  perhaps  a  few 
invitations. 

I  do  not  know  on  quite  what  terms  we  now  deal  with  the 
emotions  that  were  once  called  patriotism.  Clearly  we  can  feel 
very  little  martial  ardour,  or  acquisitive  ambition,  or  a  pride 
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of  possession  in  other  people’s  territory.  And  yet,  although 
everything  one  most  loves  in  one’s  own  country  seems  only  to 
be  the  survival  of  an  age  one  has  not  oneself  seen,  and  though 
all  that  one  finds  sympathetic  and  praiseworthy  in  one’s  own 
age  seems  barely  represented  at  all  in  one’s  own  country,  there 
still  remains  a  certain  uncontaminated  glory  in  the  fact  of  race, 
in  the  very  limits  and  circumscription  of  language  and  territorial 
boundary;  so  that  one  does  not  feel  lost  and  isolated  and  self- 
sufficient.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  this  fatal  deficiency 
about  all  those  exiles,  of  infinitely  admirable  capabilities,  who 
through  preference  or  by  force  of  untoward  circumstances  have 
made  their  home  outside  the  country  of  their  birth;  it  is  the 
same  deficiency  one  finds  in  those  who  indulge  their  consciences 
with  sectarian  religious  beliefs,  or  adopt  eccentrically 
hygienic  habits  of  life  or  practise  curious,  newly-classified  vices; 
a  deficiency  in  that  whole  cycle  of  rich  experience  which  lies 
outside  personal  peculiarities  and  individual  emotion. 

So,  suitably  moralising,  I  came  near  the  end  of  my  journey. 

While  I  still  stood  on  the  boat  deck  we  ran  into  another  belt 
of  mist.  The  engines  changed  to  slow  and  then  to  dead  slow, 
and  the  fog-horn  began  dolefully  sounding  the  half  minutes. 

In  twenty  minutes  we  were  clear  again  and  running  under 
the  stars  at  full  speed. 

I  woke  up  several  times  in  the  night  to  hear  the  horn  again 
sounding  through  the  wet  night  air.  It  was  a  very  dismal 
sound,  premonitory,  perhaps  of  coming  trouble,  for  Fortune 
is  the  least  capricious  of  deities  and  arranges  things  on  the  just 
and  rigid  system,  that  no  one  shall  be  very  happy  for  very  long. 

We  came  into  harbour  at  Harwich  early  next  morning;  a 
special  train  was  waiting  for  us;  I  lunched  in  London. 
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By  John  Hallett 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  not  to  discuss  the  attitude 
of  the  French  government  or  the  French  nation  to  naval 
disarmament,  security,  the  Young  Plan  or  any  other  of  the 
burning  issues  of  international  politics,  past,  present  or  future. 
These  questions,  vital  as  they  are  for  France,  do  not  pre-occupy 
French  opinion  quite  as  exclusively  as  we  in  this  country  are 
inclined  to  imagine.  For  even  in  France — the  country  which 
gives  us  more  reason  than  any  other  to  believe  in  Aristotle’s  de¬ 
finition  of  man  as  “  a  political  animal  ” — politics  are  not  the 
unique  everyday  concern  of  the  man  in  the  street,  in  the  club,  in 
the  church  or  in  the  literary  coterie.  A  study  of  what  France 
thinks  must  embrace  all  these  varieties  of  the  species  homo 
Gallicus;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  France,  as 
elsewhere,  the  vagaries  of  political  opinion  stand  in  close  and 
constant  relation  to  feelings  and  beliefs  which  arc  in  their  origin 
fundamentally  non-political. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  French  opinion  in  all  its  aspects 
has  been,  throughout  the  past  decade,  dominated  by  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  The  peace  treaties  did  not,  perhaps,  give  France 
everything  that  she  desired;  but  they  gave  her  infinitely  more  than 
she  had  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  years  before  the  war,  or  even 
while  the  struggle  was  still  at  its  height.  In  the  fever  of  victory, 
it  is  true,  a  noisy  agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  the  Rhine  frontier; 
and  disappointment  was  loudly  expressed  at  the  refusal  of 
President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  listen  to  these  extreme 
demands.  But  on  the  balance  France  remained  more  than 
satisfied  with  what  she  had  obtained.  The  humiliations  and 
losses  of  1870  had  been  wiped  out,  and  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
restored  her  to  her  old  undisputed  position  as  the  strongest  power 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  economic  consequences  of  the  peace  have,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  France,  been  almost  equally  gratifying.  She  has  paid 
her  share  of  the  costs  of  the  war  by  an  80  per  cent  levy,  disguised 
in  the  form  of  inflation,  on  all  holdings,  native  or  foreign,  of 
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francs  or  franc  securities.  The  painful  operation  is  over,  and  her 
finances  are  now  the  soundest  and  least  embarrassed  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  Her  staple  industries — mainly  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  luxury  trades  which  have  flourished  everywhere 
since  the  war — are  prosperous.  She  has  no  unemployment;  and 
the  only  serious  labour  problem  of  the  day  in  France  is  the 
difficulty  of  impordng  sufficient  cheap  casual  labour  (chiefly 
Polish  and  Italian)  for  the  needs  of  the  harvest. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  whole  French 
outlook  on  the  war  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  Britain.  It  is  natural  for  the  Englishman  to 
look  back  on  the  war  as  an  immense  disaster.  It  brought  us,  it 
is  true,  some  distant  accessions  of  territory,  which  we  did  not, 
perhaps,  particularly  covet;  but  nobody  can  seriously  regard 
these  as  compensation  for  our  losses  in  life  and  treasure,  for  the 
disorganisation  of  our  vital  industries  and  commerce,  and  for  the 
bugbear  of  unemployment  which  we  have  never  since  been  able 
to  throw  off.  This  attitude,  however,  which  99  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Britain  would  regard  as  axiomatic,  is  quite  foreign 
to  current  French  opinion.  The  Frenchman  will  lament  the 
sacrifices  of  the  war,  will  speak  of  the  rising  generation  literally 
decimated  on  the  battle-field,  of  towns  in  ruins  and  whole 
departments  laid  waste.  But  he  cannot,  like  the  Englishman, 
treat  as  pure  disaster  an  event  which  has  re-united  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France;  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  wish,  as  almost 
any  Englishman  would,  that  the  war  had  never  occurred.  The 
first  of  all  the  war  books,  Henri  Barbusse’s  Le  Feu,  was  published 
while  the  war  was  still  in  progress;  but  it  has  had  few  successors 
in  France  since  the  peace.  The  note  of  disillusion  and  disgust 
which  has  inspired  the  host  of  German  and  English  war  books 
during  the  past  two  years  finds  litde  or  no  echo  in  French  feeling. 

It  is  this  mental  attitude  which  gives  France  her  unique  and 
rather  isolated  position  in  the  contemporary  world.  In  frank 
conversations  between  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  regret  is  often 
expressed — and  not  exclusively  from  the  French  side — that  the 
tendency  of  large  sections  of  public  opinion  in  England  since  the 
war  has  been  to  sympathise  with  our  late  enemies  rather  than  with 
our  late  allies.  This  tendency  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
Teutonic  blood  in  our  veins,  to  some  supposed  congenital  in¬ 
capacity  to  share  or  understand  Latin  civilisation.  But  is  not 
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the  difficulty  rather  that  our  retrospective  view  of  the  war  is  so 
much  nearer  to  that  of  Germany  than  to  that  of  France?  Wc 
have  more  in  common  with  the  German  who  regards  the  war 
as  a  tragic  blunder  and  an  unmitigated  disaster  than  with 
the  Frenchman  who  hails  it  as  a  glorious  victory.  Nor  is  the 
attitude  of  France  shared  by  the  other  great  nations.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  some  echo  of  French  satisfaction  with  exist¬ 
ing  conditions;  but  it  is  not  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the 
war.  There  are  still  a  few  Americans  who  like  to  remind  us  that 
they  won  the  war  “  for  the  allies  but  there  is  no  thought  of 
the  war  as  a  victory  for  America.  On  the  contrary,  the  war  has 
left  America  an  uneasy  sense  of  European  entanglements,  risked 
or  incurred;  the  debt  payments  of  the  allies  are  causing,  perhaps, 
some  slight  pangs  of  conscience;  and  the  hoards  of  gold  received 
from  Europe  have  certainly  produced  severe  financial  indigestion. 
Even  Italy,  though  she  has  gained  much  from  the  war,  remains 
dissatisfied  and  ill  at  ease,  and  feels  that  her  rightful  place  in  the 
sun  is  still  denied  her.  In  looking  back  with  complete  com¬ 
placency  on  the  issue  of  the  war,  France  stands  alone. 

This  singularity  of  outlook  is  reflected  in  many  branches  of 
French  life.  Much  was  written  in  England  during  the  war,  and 
in  Germany  just  after  it,  of  the  return  of  the  people  to  religion 
and  to  the  churches.  In  most  cases  the  wish  was  probably  father 
to  the  thought;  and  neither  in  England  nor  in  Germany  have  these 
prognostications  been  fulfilled.  In  France,  there  was  less  talk  of 
religion;  but  the  return  to  the  church  has  occurred,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  French  life  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was 
scarcely  possible  in  France  for  a  devout  Catholic  to  occupy  any 
important  post  in  official  life;  and  a  Catholic  savant  or  a  Catholic 
intellectual  would  have  seemed  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  tide  of  anti-clericalism  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  height 
immediately  after  the  Dreyfus  affair;  and  the  ebb  had  set  in  during 
the  decade  before  the  war.  There  was  still  little  relaxation  of 
the  tension  between  church  and  state;  but  in  literature  the  Catholic 
poet  Claudel  had  already  begun  to  enjoy  a  national  reputation. 
The  war  gave  a  sudden  and  violent  impulse  to  the  incipient 
Catholic  revival,  and  carried  it  to  triumph.  A  hardy  infidel  like 
Clemenceau  was  compelled  by  public  opinion  to  attend  an  official 
service  at  Notre  Dame;  and  probably  half  the  leading  men  of 
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letters  and  learning  in  France  to-day  are  Catholics.  The  growth 
of  religion  among  the  masses  during  the  same  period  has  been  less 
marked;  for  the  masses  had  been  infected  far  less  than  the 
intellectuals  by  the  anti-clericalism  of  the  preceding  generation, 
and  there  was  less  ground  to  be  recovered.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  every  stratum  of  society,  the  church  in  France  has 
immensely  strengthened  its  position  since  the  war. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  change  of  heart, 
so  direedy  opposed  to  the  tendencies  prevailing  during  the  same 
period  in  nearly  every  other  quarter  of  the  civilised  world.?  We 
have  heard  of  primitive  tribes  who  beat  their  deities  in  the  hour 
of  defeat,  and  worship  them  when  they  return  victorious  from  a 
batde.  It  would  be  unkind  to  press  the  parallel.  But  human 
nature  is  in  some  of  its  manifestations  wonderfully  constant;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  just  as  the  violent  wave  of  irreligion  and 
anti-clericalism  in  France  followed  the  humiliations  of  1870,  so 
the  return  to  religion  has  been  the  sequel  of  the  victory  of  1918. 
It  was  difficult  for  a  proud  nation,  suddenly  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  second-class  power,  to  retain  its  belief  in  a  just  and  omni¬ 
potent  Deity;  but  the  return  to  the  faith  was  immensely  facilitated 
when,  nearly  fifty  years  later,  a  full  measure  of  justice  pressed 
down  and  running  over  was  meted  out  to  the  oppressor. 

The  return  to  Rome  was  particularly  easy  in  France,  where 
the  church  had  always  had  a  nationalist  flavour  and  had,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  identified  with  the  vicissitudes  of  French 
political  prestige.  The  King  of  France  had  been  the  “  eldest 
son  of  the  church.”  The  tradition  survived  the  French  revo¬ 
lution;  and  even  in  the  most  fanatically  irreligious  days  of  the 
Republic,  France  liked  to  consider  herself,  for  purposes  of  external 
policy,  the  great  Catholic  power.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the 
French  possessions,  and  particularly  in  the  Near  and  Far  East, 
carried  with  them  the  twin  benefits  of  the  Catholic  religion  and 
French  civilisation;  and  one  of  the  most  cherished  of  France’s 
prerogatives  used  to  be  the  protection  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  ecclesiastical  influence 
in  France  plays  an  important  role  in  colonial  questions,  and 
accessions  to  the  colonial  empire  and  increased  interest  in  the 
colonies  have  inevitably  tended  to  enhance  that  influence.  The 
new  France  which  looks  overseas  finds  its  natural  and  most 
powerful  ally  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
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The  same  turn  of  the  wheel  is  visible  in  French  philosophy 
and  letters.  In  the  restless  years  of  unsatisfied  national  ambitions 
which  preceded  the  war,  French  philosophy  was  dominated  by 
the  imposing  figure  of  Bergson,  the  apostle  of  “  creative 
evolution.”  Bergson  lowered  the  flag  of  reason  in  favour  of 
“  intuition  He  reverted  to  the  famous  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
philosopher  that  “  everything  is  in  flux  ”,  and  proclaimed  that  the 
only  true  reality  is  movement.  In  a  world  tormented  by  uneasy 
half-conscious  discontent,  the  revolt  against  reason  and  against  the 
fixity  of  things  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity.  In  litera¬ 
ture,  the  rationalist  of  an  older  generation,  Anatole  France, 
continued  to  demonstrate  with  smiling  indifference  the  futility 
of  all  human  effort  or  achievement;  Romain  Rolland  offered  his 
readers  an  escape  from  a  hard  world  of  uncongenial  realities 
into  the  clouds  of  mystical  idealism;  and  Marcel  Proust,  importing 
the  Bergsonian  principle  of  flux  into  the  psychological  domain, 
reduced  human  personality  to  a  fluid  of  variable  and  unco¬ 
ordinated  streams  of  emotion. 

The  sequel  of  the  war  in  France  has  been  a  vigorous  reaction 
against  this  wave  of  irrationalism.  The  influence  of  Bergson 
must  now  be  sought  in  England  or  in  Germany,  where  it  is 
visible  in  art  and  literature  rather  than  in  philososphy;  among 
his  countrymen  his  school  is  virtually  extinct.  Romain  Rolland 
took  refuge  in  Switzerland  during  the  war  and,  by  his  resolute 
internationalism,  for  ever  lost  caste  in  the  eyes  of  his  compatriots. 
Proust  is  probably  more  read,  and  certainly  more  studied,  to-day 
in  England  than  in  France.  The  only  one  of  the  leading  French 
”  irrationalists  ”  who  is  still  active  and  whose  reputation  to  some 
extent  survives  is  Andre  Gide,  the  novelist  and  critic.  Gide  is 
still  in  middle  life;  but  he  has  been  writing  continuously  for 
thirty  years,  and  his  literary  career  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  one  of  declining  powers  and  influence.  The  exaltation  of 
the  emotions,  the  rejection  of  conventional  standards,  the  quest 
of  obscure  ideals  above  or  below  the  plane  of  reason  are  the 
essentials  of  Gide’s  work;  and  these  things  have  ceased  to  interest 
a  nation  well  content  as  a  whole  with  existing  realities  and 
prepared  to  accept,  in  satisfaction  of  its  spiritual  needs,  the  orderly 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  most  influential  exponents  of  philosophy  in  France  to-day 
are  the  so-called  neo-Thomists,  or  latter  day  followers  of  St. 
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Thomas  Aquinas.  The  leading  member  of  the  school  is  a  con¬ 
vert  from  Protestantism,  M.  Jacques  Maritain,  whose  book  on 
Luther,  Descartes  and  Rousseau  (it  has  appeared  in  English  under 
the  title  Three  Reformers)  is  a  slashing  attack  on  Protestantism, 
Idealism  and  Romanticism.  The  new  school  is  CathoHc,  rational¬ 
istic  (in  the  Catholic  sense)  and  classical.  Its  mollos  in  philo¬ 
sophy  arc  those  of  M.  Tardicu  in  politics — stability  and  security. 
It  finds  its  ideal  in  the  philosophic  interpretations  of  Christian 
doctrine  given  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  will  not  adventure  itself  into  the  unprofitable  realms  of 
idealistic  speculation  or  emotion,  and  will  deter  its  disciples  from 
such  adventures.  “  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  all 
thinking  men  to-day,”  writes  Henri  Massis,  the  literary  critic  of 
the  school,  ”  is  the  need  to  return,  to  re-apply  ourselves,  to  the 
real”  The  French  thinker  of  to-day  has  looked  on  the  world 
of  reality  and  pronounced  it  good;  it  remains  only  to  organise, 
to  stabilise  and  to  maintain  it. 

The  keynote  of  French  thought  at  the  present  time  is 
orthodoxy :  in  philosophy  and  literature,  the  Catholic  and  classi¬ 
cal  tradition;  in  international  politics  the  treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  glories  of  the  grand  siicle  are  perhaps  not  quite  forgotten  in 
modern  France;  and  there  arc  people  who  still  dream  of  the  time 
when  France  was  the  great  Catholic  power,  the  home  of  the 
classical  school  of  literature,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  political 
destinies  of  Europe.  France  has  a  sincere  belief  in  the  League 
of  Nations;  but  her  view  of  the  League  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
that  prevalent  elsewhere.  For  most  nations,  profoundly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  arc,  the  League  represents  the  ideals 
of  regeneration  and  reform;  for  France,  it  is  rather  the  agent  of 
the  law  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order 
against  possible  marauders.  In  the  modern  world,  France  has 
the  immense  advantage  and  strength  of  knowing  what  she  wants; 
and  what  she  wants  is  security  to  enjoy  what  she  has.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  this  happy  state  of  mind,  the  other  leading  European 
peoples  perhaps  scarcely  know  what  they  want;  they  certainly 
do  not  all  want  the  same  things;  but  they  are  all  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  conscious  that  the  world  is  out  of  joint,  and  arc 
blindly  groping  for  a  remedy.  It  is  difficult  to  conciliate  views 
so  fundamentally  divergent;  but  the  first  step  towards  conciliation 
is  that  they  should  be  mutually  understood. 
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JUNE 

—  XXK  — 

The  flowers  of  June  are  dimming 
Into  the  grass, 

And  deeper  wades  the  air 
With  heel  of  brass. 

April  had  lambs  that  tottered 
At  the  weather’s  turning; 

Now  lusty  as  horses  they  straddle, 

Their  bodies  burning. 

Spring  ages  among  fat  weeds. 

And  lolls  in  a  ditch 

Where  bees  plush-bellied  strip  * 

The  rich  for  the  rich. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson. 


OLD  MAN  IN  THE  VILLAGE  STREET 

- XXX - 

An  old  man  shuffles  up  the  street 
And  stammers  loosely  on  the  stones. 

Worked  more  by  kindness  in  the  sun 
Than  any  germ  within  the  bones. 

Irrepressibly  gay  of  foot. 

Apparent  hares,  we  pass  him  by — 

The  windy  rush  of  limbs  is  almost 
Adolescent  cruelty. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson. 
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ANTIPLATONIC  TRIOLET 

— mmm — 


Frail  roses  have  strong  limbs  that  press 
Deep  in  Earth’s  body,  primitive, 

That  nourishes  the  loveliness 
Frail  roses  have. 

Strong  limbs  that  press 
And  lips  that  silendy  caress 
Are  roots  whence  mind  and  spirit  live. 

Frail  roses  have  strong  limbs  that  press 
Deep  in  Earth’s  body,  primitive. 

Evelyn  Wood. 


FLOWERS  IN  JULY 

- XKK - 

The  treasures  of  another  summer  day 

Arc  spilled  in  gold  and  colour  through  the  land; 

The  fiery  kisses  of  the  sun  have  swept 

O’er  tended  gardens  and  across  the  wild. 

And  folded  petals  suddenly  expand. 

Still  dreaming  of  the  earth  that  cradled  them. 

The  flowers  turn  in  wonder  to  the  sky. 

And  yield  the  beauty  of  their  fragile  lives; 

The  gendc  breeze  sighs  over  their  content. 

And  soothes  the  agony  of  those  that  die. 

These  crown  the  year,  triumphant  at  its  height; 

The  perfume  scattered  and  the  petals  strewn 
Were  gifts  of  beauty  lavishly  bestowed 

By  flowers  that  slowly  faded  in  the  dusk. 

Or  perished  swiftly  in  the  burning  noon. 

Rhys  Raworth. 


CHILDREN  AND  CHILDHOOD 


By  Gerald  Bulleit 

IN  this  matter  of  children  there  are  two  schools.  I  will  not  call 
them  schools  of  thought;  for  that  would  be  to  flatter  them. 
They  are,  in  fact,  schools  of  sentiment,  if  not  of  sentimen¬ 
tality.  The  first  is  conservative :  it  tells  us  that  children  are  little 
angels  of  inaocence  and  wisdom.  The  second  is  revolutionary, 
and  teRs  us  iiat  children  are  little  monsters  of  cruelty.  Each  is 
half-right,  and  in  a  question  of  psychology  to  be  half-right  is  to  be 
wrong.  These  doctrines  admit  of  many  variants  and  combina¬ 
tions;  and  if  you  mix  them  in  the  desired  proportion,  and  add  a 
dash  of  Freud  or  Jung  or  Adler  according  to  taste,  you  may  make 
a  cocktail  after  your  own  heart.  “  A  Childe,”  says  John  Earle, 
prettily  but  not  quite  truthfully,  “  is  a  Man  in  a  small  Letter.” 
It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  a  child  is  an  animal  in  process  of  ac¬ 
quiring  humanity.  The  evolution  of  man  from  protoplasm, 
briefly  summarized  in  the  shorthand  of  our  prenatal  history,  is  not 
completed  for  the  individual  at  the  moment  of  birth.  Those 
modern  parents  are  not  wholly  facetious  who  declare  of  their 
baby  that  it  is  growing  “  more  human  every  day.”  This,  if  they 
are  lucky  parents,  is  the  sober  truth  of  the  matter;  and  Mr. 
Richard  Hughes  is  only  elaborating  this  truth  when  he  says,  in 
A  High  Wind  in  Jamaica :  “  Babies  of  course  are  not  human — 
they  are  animals,  and  have  a  very  ancient  and  ramified  culture, 
as  cats  have,  and  fishes,  and  even  snakes :  the  same  in  kind  as 
these,  but  much  more  complicated  and  vivid,  since  babies  are, 
after  all,  one  of  the  most  developed  species  of  the  lower  verte¬ 
brates  ...  It  is  true  they  look  human — but  not  so  human,  to 
be  quite  fair,  as  many  monkeys.  .  .  Subconsciously,  too,  every¬ 
one  recognizes  they  are  animals — why  else  do  people  always  laugh 
when  a  baby  does  some  action  resembling  the  human,  as  they 
would  at  a  praying  mantis.?  If  the  baby  was  only  a  less-developed 
man,  there  would  be  nothing  funny  in  it,  surely.”  Mr. 
Hughes  then  weakens  his  argument  by  remarking :  “  Possibly  a 
case  might  be  made  out  that  children  are  not  human  either :  but 
I  should  not  accept  it.”  For  children,  as  well  as  babies,  make  us 
laugh  by  imitating  adult  behaviour:  the  performance  has  the 
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effect  of  parody,  and  the  assumption  of  selfconscious  dignity  on 
the  part  of  a  small  and  comparatively  unselfconscious  creature 
tickles  our  sense  of  incongruity. 

However,  we  had  best  return  to  Earle,  for  the  pleasure,  first 
of  admiring  the  quality  and  cadence  of  his  aphorisms,  second  of 
disputing  his  doctrine : 

He  is  purely  happy,  because  he  knows  no  cvill,  nor  hath  made 
meanes  by  sin  to  bee  acquainted  with  misery.  Hec  arrives  not  at  the 
mischiefe  of  being  wise,  nor  endures  evils  to  come  by  foreseeing  them. 

He  kisses  and  loves  all,  and  when  the  smart  of  the  rod  is  past,  smiles  on 
his  beater.  Nature  and  his  Parents  alike  dandle  him,  and  tice  him  on 
with  a  bait  of  Sugar,  to  a  draught  of  Worme  wood.  He  playes  yet,  like 
a  young  Prentise  the  first  day,  and  is  not  come  to  his  taske  of  melancholly. 

His  hardest  labour  is  his  tongue,  as  if  he  were  loath  to  use  so  deceitful 
an  Organ;  and  hee  is  best  company  with  it  when  hec  can  but  prattle. 

Wee  laugh  at  his  foolish  sports,  but  his  game  is  our  earnest :  and  his 
drummes,  rattles  and  hobby-horses,  but  the  Emblems  and  mocking  of 
mans  businesse.  His  father  hath  writ  him  as  his  ownc  little  story, 
wherein  he  reades  those  dayes  of  his  life  that  hee  cannot  remember;  and 
sighs  to  see  what  innocence  he  has  outliv’d.  The  elder  he  grows,  he  is 
a  stair  lower  from  God;  and  like  his  first  father  much  worse  in  his 
breeches.  He  is  the  Christians  example,  and  the  old  mans  relapse. 

The  one  imitates  his  purenesse,  and  the  other  fals  into  his  simplicitic. 

Could  hec  put  off  his  body  with  his  little  Coate,  he  had  got  ctcrnitic 
without  a  burthen,  and  exchang’d  but  one  Heaven  for  another. 

A  little  later  in  the  same  century  we  find  Henry  Vaughan,  in  a 
lovely  poem,  telling  the  same  kind  of  pious  falsehood,  glorify¬ 
ing  his  past  state  at  the  expense  of  his  present,  and  enjoying  the 
fictitious  contrast,  as  do  men  who,  in  a  more  worldly  sense,  have 
“  seen  better  days  ” : 

Happy  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shined  in  my  Angel-infancy! 

Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 
But  a  white  celestial  thought : 

When  yet  I  had  not  walk’d  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  Love. 

And  looking  back — at  that  short  space — 

Could  sec  a  glimpse  of  His  bright  face : 

When  on  some  gilded  cloud,  or  flow’r. 

My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour. 

And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity : 

Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  conscience  with  a  sinful  sound. 

Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispense 

A  several  sin  to  ev’ry  sense,  » 
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But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness. 

Wordsworth,  recording  his  “  intimations  of  immortality,”  takes 
a  leaf  out  of  Vaughan’s  book,  and,  like  Vaughan,  overdoes  it  a 
bit,  apostrophizing  the  Child  as 

Mighty  prophet!  Seer  blest  1 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest, 

Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find. 

And  Hood  declares  that  it  gives  him  little  joy 

To  know  I’m  farther  off  from  Heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

But  we  need  not  multiply  instances.  The  habit  of  telling  fibs 
about  children  seems  to  have  been  universal  until  quite  recent 
times.  And  it  is  still  widespread.  Yet,  if  we  must  take  delight 
in  children,  it  would  surely  be  better  to  take  delight  in  them  for 
what  they  are :  thoughtless,  selfish,  greedy,  happy,  ruthless,  un¬ 
moral,  unsentimental  (until  debauched  by  their  parents),  and 
very  charming.  In  their  natural  state,  before  they  are  either 
”  trained  ”  or  “  moulded  ”  or  “  spoilt,”  they  are  all  this;  and 
much  as  we  vicariously  enjoy  their  freedom  we  at  once  set  about 
curtailing  it.  We  find  their  candour  enchanting,  but  we  teach 
them  that  poUteness  is  sometimes  more  important.  We  envy 
them  their  lack  of  moral  sense,  but  we  persuade  them  to  acquire 
a  conscience  as  soon  as  may  be.  In  this  we  are  clearly  justified, 
even  though  we  destroy  their  famous  “  innocence  ”  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  To  call  a  child  innocent  is  to  affirm,  by  implication,  that 
it  is  either  an  animal  or  an  imbecile.  Your  innocent  is  incapable 
of  guilt  because  he  has  never  acquired  a  conscience.  A  happy 
enough  state,  but  happily  a  transient  one ;  I  say  happily,  for  what 
is  harmless  and  even  pretty  in  a  small  child  may  be  dangerous 
and  repulsive  in  a  grown-up,  when  to  selfishness  is  added  power, 
and  ruthlessness  (which  is  negative)  becomes  cruelty  (which  is 
devilish).  In  practice,  all  but  the  mentally  defective  acquire  in 
course  of  time  some  kind  of  conscience,  and  by  virtue  of  that  fact 
cease  to  be  innocent.  As  for  the  child’s  “  purenesse  ” :  this  I 
take  to  be  only  another  word  for  innocence;  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  prostrate  ourselves  in  worship  of  a  vacuum.  Puri¬ 
tan  moralists  arc  in  the  habit  of  using  purity  as  a  synonym  for 
celibacy,  prudishness,  funk,  deficient  vitality,  mental  torpor,  or 
whatever  at  the  moment  they  want  to  exalt.  But  to  attribute  this 
kind  of  purity  to  children  is  obviously  meaningless.  If  to  be 
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inquisitive  is  to  be  impure,  impurity  must  be  accounted  the  child’s 
chief  and  characteristic  glory. 

So  much  is  evident,  and  it  is  little  enough.  For  indeed  we 
must  not  pretend  to  too  much  knowledge  of  a  state  from  which 
we  arc  all,  in  a  measure,  exiled.  In  recent  years  the  Cult  of  the 
Child  has  been  the  innocent  occasion  of  all  manner  of  mawkish 
excesses.  If  I  had  a  hand  in  the  revising  of  the  Prayer  Book,  I 
should  insert  a  petition  for  deliverance  from  the  new  plague  that 
is  visiting  England,  the  plague  of  people  who  think  they  under¬ 
stand  “  the  Child  Mind  ”,  and  who  set  out  to  display  this  under¬ 
standing  for  the  admiration  of  parents.  It  is  not  (I  suggest)  the 
business  of  a  writer,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  to  pretend  to  be  a 
child;  yet  there  seems  to  be  already  an  established  tradition  that 
anyone  who  writes  children’s  verses,  for  example,  must  adopt  the 
insufferable  pose  of  being  five  years  old.  Only  genius  can  justify 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  genius — whatever  reviewers  may  say — is 
rare.  Nor  do  children,  I  fancy,  want  to  be  told  about  child¬ 
hood  :  it  is  we,  the  exiles,  who  want  that,  and  it  is  to  ourselves, 
without  artifice  or  subterfuge,  that  any  serious  writer  upon  this 
subject  will  address  himself.  Such  a  writer  is  Mr.  Frank  Kendon, 
a  distinguished  but  hitherto  little-known  poet,  who,  in  The  Small 
years  (Cambridge  University  Press,  6s.),  has  written  a  quiet  and 
unpretentious  and  extraordinarily  revealing  account  of  his  own 
early  years.  Although  it  is  the  story  of  himself,  with  sketches 
of  his  environment  both  personal  and  geographical,  it  is  the  story 
no  less  of  you  and  me :  a  record  and  a  rediscovery.  Already  two 
independent  reviewers,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  collusion,  have 
used  the  phase  “  everybody’s  childhood  ”  in  writing  of  this  book; 
and  as  one  of  them  was  myself  I  venture  to  repeat  it,  because 
therein,  without  question,  lies  the  secret  of  its  power  and  beauty. 
Mr.  Kendon  is  interested  less  in  the  accidental  circumstances  of 
his  experience  than  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  common  to  us  all. 
He  is  not  concerned  with  theories :  his  aim  has  been  to  recover 
the  lost  sensation  of  childhood,  “  to  wresde  with  the  angel  .  .  . 
till  he  tells  me  his  secret  and,  because  he  has  a  poet’s  vision  and 
a  poet’s  memory,  because  he  is  master  of  a  beautiful  and  flexible 
and  highly  evocative  prose,  and  because  above  all  he  is  intent  on 
truth  first  and  last,  he  has  come  nearer  success  in  this  endeavour 
than  any  other  writer  of  our  time.  This  for  a  specimen  of  his 
quality : 
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History  of  early  childhood  is  really  a  list  of  first  occasions,  a  list  of 
minute  discoveries  whose  significance  was  felt  but  not  understood  then, 
a  list  of  new  experiences.  For  the  germ  of  spiritual  life  with  which 
we  began  can  only  grow  as  it  gets  nourishment  from  the  world  in 
which  it  was  sparked,  and  of  its  food  it  makes  its  own  bulk.  Its  food  is 
experience.  I  know  that  I  was  more  myself  after  that  shock  of  experi¬ 
ence  when  first  Our  Wood  was  cut  down;  more  myself  after  I  had  felt 
awe  of  the  cuckoo.  But  smaller  events  than  these  have  nourished  me 
too.  I  remember  how,  'one  day,  in  the  chapel  meadow,  in  the  long 
mowing-grass,  I  found  a  big  blue  flower,  of  a  purity  of  colour  comparable 
without  loss  with  the  blue  of  the  sky.  It  was  a  big,  rayed  flower,  like 
a  blue  sun,  and  it  grew  on  a  stiff,  angular  and  almost  leafless  stalk.  I 
looked  at  it  till  I  could  not  bear  it,  for  I  was  alone;  and  then  I  broke  it 
off,  stem  and  all,  and  hurried  away  to  find  Miss  Bee,  our  mistress  then; 
for  the  flower  was  a  miracle  to  me,  something  rich  and  strange,  and  I 
had  to  register  my  discovery  (I  suppose)  on  a  mind  not  my  own,  to  be 
sure  that  it  was  credible.  But  before  I  found  her  my  flower  had  faded 
quite  out  of  its  beauty  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  afternoon,  and  it 
refused  to  revive  in  the  water  I  gave  it;  so  that  I  have  always  felt  a  little 
as  though  I  was  robbed  of  half  my  experience.  But  what  is  clear  now, 
is  that  this  joyful  simple  discovery  left  me  changed.  I  am,  even  to-day, 
thirty  years  away  from  that  blue  succory  bloom,  partly  what  I  am  because 
I  found  it  then,  with  my  eyes  for  my  spirit.  And  every  cloud  that  I  saw 
go  marching  mysteriously  by  across  the  heavens,  and  every  silent  summer 
instant  in  the  fields  that  has  impressed  me,  every  first  primrose  or  white 
violet  that  surprised  me,  every  incident  in  fact  that  I  remember  now, 
had  some  addition  to  make.  Often  I  cannot  trace  the  addition,  more 
often  still  I  fail  to  give  it  a  name,  but  I  am  sure  that  the,  very  fact  that 
I  remember  it  proves  that  it  nourished  life  in  me,  and  is  part  of  me  and 
indestructible. 

Though  wc  had  best  not  pretend  to  “  understand  ”  children,  since 
to  do  that  seems  to  be  the  first  step  towards  becoming  insuffer¬ 
able,  we  can  at  least,  having  been  children  ourselves,  recognize 
the  sensation  of  childhood  when  it  is  renewed  for  us  by  so  power¬ 
ful  an  incantation  as  Mr.  Kendon’s.  Nor  need  we  too  lavishly 
regret  that  past  blessedness.  If  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Earle, 
Vaughan,  Wordsworth,  and  Hood,  is  to  be  taken  without  a  grain 
of  salt,  there  is  a  strong  case  for  a  new  and  beneficient  slaughter 
of  the  innocents;  and  let  us  act  quickly,  ere  Time  corrupt  these 
blossoms.  But  in  fact  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  were  talking,  or  singing,  largely  through  their  hats.  We 
need  not  look  back  with  sorrow  upon  our  “  angel  infancy.”  Per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  we  need  not  look  back  at  all,  since,  like  that  other 
kingdom  which  it  is  said  to  resemble,  the  kingdom  of  childhood 
is  even  now,  as  it  always  was,  within  us. 
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By  Stella  Benson 

CONSTANTINE  hopefully  followed  the  Chinese  servant 
through  the  unknown  house.  He  felt  hopeful  of  success 
in  his  plan  of  begging  this  Englishman  for  help,  for  he 
knew  that  an  Englishman  alone  among  people  of  a  different 
colour — (as  this  Englishman  was  alone  in  this  South  China  town) 
— treated  the  helping  of  stray  white  men  almost  as  part  of  the 
White  Man’s  Burden.  But  even  without  this  claim  of  one  lonely 
white  man  upon  another,  Constantine  would  have  felt  hopeful.  He 
knew  himself  to  be  a  man  of  compelling  manner,  in  spite  of  his 
ugly  too-long  face  and  his  ugly  too-short  legs. 

As  Constantine  stumped  in  on  his  hobnailed  soles,  Mr.  White 
— who  was  evidently  not  a  very  tactful  man — said,  Oh,  are  you 
another  deserter  from  the  Foreign  Legion.?  ” 

“  I  am  Constantine  Andreievitch  Soloviev,”  said  Constantine, 
surprised.  He  spoke  and  understood  English  almost  perfecdv  — 
(his  mother  had  been  English) — yet  he  could  not  remember  ever 
having  heard  the  word  another  applied  to  himself.  In  fact,  it 
did  not — could  not  possibly — so  apply.  There  was  only  one  of 
him,  he  knew. 

Of  course,  in  a  way,  there  was  some  sense  in  what  this  stupid 
Englishman  said.  Constantine  had  certainly  been  a  legionnaire 
in  Tonkin  up  till  last  Thursday — his  narrow  pipe-clayed  helmet, 
stiff  khaki  greatcoat,  shabby  drill  uniform,  puttees,  brass  buttons 
and  inflexible  boots  were  all  the  property  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  core — the  pearl  inside  this  vulgar  horny  shell — 
was  Constantine  Andreievitch  Soloviev.  That  made  all  the 
difference. 

Constantine  saw  that  he  must  take  this  Didymus  of  an  English¬ 
man  in  hand  at  once  and  tell  him  a  few  exciting  stories  about 
his  dangerous  adventures  between  the  Tonkin  border  and  this 
Chinese  city.  Snakes,  tigers,  love-crazed  Chinese  princesses  and 
brigands  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind,  and  he  chose  the  last, 
because  he  had  previously  planned  several  impressive  things  to 
do  if  he  should  be  attacked  by  brigands.  So  now,  though  he 
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had  not  actually  met  a  brigand,  those  plans  would  come  in 
useful.  Constantine  intended  to  write  his  autobiography  some 
day,  when  he  should  have  married  a  rich  wife  and  settled  down. 
Not  only  did  his  actual  life  seem  to  him  a  very  rare  one,  but  also 
lives  were  so  interesting  to  make  up. 

Constantine  was  a  desert  islander — a  spiritual  Robinson 
Crusoe.  He  made  up  everything  himself,  and  he  wasted 
nothing.  Robinson  Crusoe  was  his  favourite  book — in  fact, 
almost  the  only  book  he  had  ever  read — and  he  was  proud  to  be, 
like  his  hero,  a  desert  islander.  He  actually  preferred  clothing 
his  spirit  in  the  skins  of  wild  thoughts  that  had  been  the  prey  of 
his  wits,  and  sheltering  it  from  the  world’s  weather  in  a  leaky 
hut  of  his  brain’s  own  contriving — to  enjoying  the  good  tailor¬ 
ing  and  housing  that  dwellers  on  the  mainland  call  experience 
and  education.  He  enjoyed  being  barbarous,  he  enjoyed  living 
alone  on  his  island,  accepting  nothing,  imitating  nothing,  be¬ 
lieving  nothing,  adapting  himself  to  nothing — implacably 
home-made.  Even  his  tangible  possessions  were  those  of  a 
marooned  man  rather  than  of  a  civilised  citizen  of  this  well- 
furnished  world.  At  this  moment  his  only  luggage  was  a 
balalaika  that  he  had  made  himself  out  of  cigar  boxes,  and  to 
this  he  sang  songs  of  his  own  composition — very  imperfect 
songs.  He  would  not  have  claimed  that  cither  his  songs  or  his 
instrument  were  better  than  the  songs  and  instruments  made  by 
song-makers  and  Balalaika-makers;  they  were,  however,  much 
more  rapturously  his  than  any  acquired  music  could  have  been, 
and,  indeed,  in  this  as  in  almost  all  things,  it  simply  never 
occurred  to  him  to  takje  rather  than  ma1{e.  There  was  no  main¬ 
land  on  the  horizon  of  his  desert  island. 

“  I  am  not  a  beggar,”  said  Constantine.  ‘‘  Until  yesterday 
I  had  sixty  piastres  which  I  had  saved  by  many  sacrifices  during 
my  service  in  the  Legion.  But  yesterday,  passing  through  a 
dark  forest  of  pines  in  the  twilight,  about  twenty  versts  from 
here,  I  met — ” 

‘‘  You  met  a  band  of  brigands,”  said  Mr.  White.  “  Yes,  I 
know,  .  .  .  you  all  say  that.” 

Constantine  stared  at  him.  He  had  not  Hved,  a  desert 
islander,  in  a  crowded  and  over-civilised  world  without  meeting 
many  rebuffs,  so  this  one  did  not  surprise  him — did  not  even 
offend  him.  On  the  contrary,  for  a  minute  he  almost  loved 
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the  uncompromising  Mr.  White,  as  a  sportsman  almost  loves 
the  chamois  on  a  peculiarly  inaccessible  crag.  This  was  a  friend 
worth  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  secure,  Constantine  saw.  He 
realised  at  once  that  the  desert  islander’s  line  here  was  to  dis¬ 
card  the  brigands  and  to  discard  noble  independence. 

“  Very  well,  then,”  said  Constantine.  ”  I  did  not  meet 
brigands.  I  am  a.  beggar.  I  started  without  a  penny  and  I 
still  have  no  penny.  I  hope  you  will  give  me  something.  That 
is  why  I  have  come.”  He  paused,  drawing  long  pleased  breaths 
through  his  large  nose.  This,  he  felt,  was  a  distinedy  self-made 
line  of  talk;  it  set  him  apart  from  all  previous  deserdng 
legionnaires. 

Mr.  White  evidently  thought  so  too.  He  gave  a  short  grunt¬ 
ing  laugh.  ”  That’s  better,”  he  said. 

“  These  English,”  thought  Constantine  lovingly.  ”  They  are 
the  next  best  thing  to  being  originals,  for  they  admire  originals.” 
“  I  like  you,”  he  added  extravagantly,  aloud.  “  I  like  the  English, 
I  am  so  glad  I  found  an  Englishman  to  beg  of  instead  of  an 
American — though  an  American  would  have  been  much  richer 
than  you  are,  I  expect.  Still,  to  a  beggar,  a  little  is  enough.  I 
dislike  Americans;  I  dislike  their  women’s  wet  fingernails.” 

“  Wet  fingernails?  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  White.  “  Oh,  you  mean 
their  manicure  polishes.  Yes.  .  .  .  they  do  always  have  wet 
fingernails.  .  .  .ha-ha.  .  so  they  do.  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  that  myself.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  Constantine,  genuinely  surprised.  "  I 
thought  of  it.  Why  should  you  have  thought  of  it?  ”  After  a 
moment  he  added.  “  I  am  not  a  gramophone.” 

Mr.  White  thought  that  he  had  said,  “  Have  you  got  a  gramo¬ 
phone?”  and  replied  at  once  with  some  pleasure,  “  Yes,  I  have — 
it  is  a  very  precious  companion.  Are  you  musical?  But,  of 
course  you  are,  being  Russian.  I  should  be  very  lonely  without 
my  daily  ration  of  Chopin.  Would  you  like  some  music  while 
the  servants  are  getting  you  something  to  eat?  ” 

“  I  should  like  some  music,”  said  Constantine,  ”  but  I  should 
not  like  to  hear  a  gramophone.  I  will  play  you  some  music — 
some  unique  and  only  music  on  a  unique  and  only  instrument.” 

”  Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Mr.  White,  peering  doubtfully 
through  his  glasses  at  the  cigar  box  balalaika.  “  What  good 
English  you  speak,”  he  added,  trying  to  divert  his  guest’s  atten- 
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tion  from  his  musical  purpose.  “  But  all  Russians,  of  course, 
are  wonderful  linguists.” 

“  I  will  play  you  my  music,”  said  Constantine.  “  But  first 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  do  not  like  you  to  say  to  me,  ‘  Being  Russian 
you  are  musical  or  ‘  All  Russians  speak  good  English  ’.  To 
me  it  seems  so  stupid  to  see  me  as  one  of  many.” 

“  Each  one  of  us  is  one  of  many,”  sighed  Mr.  White  patiently. 

“  You,  perhaps, — but  I  not,”  said  Constantine.  “  When  you 
notice  my  English  words  instead  of  my  thoughts,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  listening  wrongly — you  are  listening  to  sounds  only, 
in  the  same  way  as  you  listen  to  your  senseless  gramophone.” 

“  But  you  haven’t  heard  my  gramophone,”  interrupted  Mr. 
White,  stung  on  his  darling’s  behalf. 

“  What  does  it  matter  what  sounds  a  man  makes — what 
words  he  uses.?  Words  are  common  to  all  men;  thoughts  belong 
to  one  man  only.” 

Mr.  White  considered  telling  his  guest  to  go  to  hell,  but  he 
said  instead,  “  You’re  quite  a  philosopher,  aren’t  you.” 

“  I  am  not  quite  an  anything,”  said  Constantine  abruptly.  I 
am  me.  All  people  who  like  Chopin  also  say  ‘  You’re  quite  a 
philosopher 

“  Now  you’re  generalising  yourself,”  said  Mr.  White  clinging 
to  his  good  temper.  “  Exactly  what  you’ve  just  complained  of 
my  doing.” 

“  Some  people  are  general,”  said  Constantine.  “  Now  I  will 
play  you  my  music  and  you  will  admit  that  it  is  not  one  of  many 
musics.” 

He  sang  a  song  with  Russian  words  which  Mr.  White  did  not 
understand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  was  Constantine’s  horror 
of  imitating,  that  the  words  of  his  song  were  just  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  diseases  of  horses,  learned  while  Constantine  was 
a  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  Ukraine.  His  voice  was  certainly 
peculiar  to  himself;  it  was  hoarse — so  hoarse  that  one  felt  as  if 
a  light  cough  or  a  discreet  blowing  of  that  long  nose  would  clear 
the  hoarseness  away;  it  was  veiled,  as  though  heard  from  behind 
an  intervening  stillness — yet  with  all  its  hoarseness  and  insonor¬ 
ousness,  it  was  flexible,  alive  and  exciting.  His  instrument  had 
the  same  quality  of  quiet  ugliness  and  oddity;  it  was  almost  en¬ 
chanting.  It  was  as  if  an  animal — say,  a  goat — had  found  a 
way  to  control  its  voice  into  a  crude  goblin  concord. 
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“That’s  my  music,”  said  Constantine.  “Do  you  like  it?  ” 

“  Frankly,”  said  Mr.  White  “  I  prefer  Chopin.” 

“On  the  gramophone?  ” 

“  On  the  gramophone.” 

“  Yet  one  is  a  thing  you  never  heard  before  and  will 
never  hear  again — and  the  other  is  a  machine  that  makes  the 
same  sound  for  millions.” 

“  I  don’t  care.” 

Constantine  chewed  his  upper  lip  for  a  minute  thinking  this 
over.  Then  he  shook  himself.  “  Nevertheless,  I  like  you,”  he 
said  insolently.  “  You  are  almost  a  person.  Would  you  like 
me  to  tell  you  about  my  life,  or  would  you  rather  I  explained  to 
you  my  idea  about  Zig-zags?  ” 

“  I  would  rather  see  you  eat  a  good  meal,”  said  Mr.  White, 
roused  to  a  certain  cordiality — as  almost  all’ Anglo-Saxons  arc 
by  the  opportunity  of  dispensing  food  and  drink. 

“  I  can  tell  you  my  Zig-zag  idea  while  I  eat,”  said  Constantine, 
leading  the  way  towards  the  table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
“  Arc  you  not  eating  too?  ” 

“I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  eating  a  meat  meal  at  ten  o’clock  at 
night.” 

“  Is  ‘  Not  being  in  the  habit  ’  a  reason  for  not  doing  it  now?  ” 

“  To  me  it  is.” 

“  Oh  -  oh  -  oA  -  I  wish  I  were  like  you,”  said  Constantine 
vehemently.  It  is  so  tiring  being  me — having  no  guide.  I  do 
like  you.” 

“  Help  yourself  to  spinach,”  said  Mr.  White  crossly. 

“  Now  shall  I  tell  you  my  Zig-zag  idea?  ” 

“  If  you  can  eat  as  well  as  talk.” 

Constantine  was  exceedingly  hungry;  he  bent  low  over  his 
plate,  though  he  sat  sideways  to  the  table,  facing  Mr.  White, 
ready  to  launch  a  frontal  attack  of  talk.  His  mouth  was  too 
full  for  a  moment  to  allow  him  to  begin  to  speak,  but  quick 
agonised  glances  out  of  his  black  eyes  implored  his  host  to  be 
silent  till  his  lips  could  be  ready.  “  You  know,”  he 
said,  swallowing  hurriedly.  “  I  always  think  of  a  zig-zag 
as  going  downwards  ...  I  draw  it  in  the  air,  so.  .  .  . 
a  straight  honest  line,  then — sec — a  diagonal  subdc  line  cuts  the 
air  away  from  under  it — so.  ...  Do  you  see  what  I  mean?  I 
will  call  the  zig  a  to  and  the  zag  a  from.  Now — ” 
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“  Why  is  one  of  your  legs  fatter  than  the  other?  ”  asked  Mr. 
White. 

“  It  is  bandaged.  Now,  I  think  of  this  zig-zag  as  a  diagram 
of  human  minds.  Always  human  minds  are  zigs  or  zags — a  to 
or  a  from — the  brave  zig  is  straight,  ro  ....  the  cleverer 
crueller  zag  cuts  away  below.  So  are  men’s — ” 

“  But  why  is  it  bandaged?  ” 

“  It  was  kicked  by  a  horse.  Well,  so  are  men’s  understand¬ 
ings.  Here  I  draw  the  simple  faithful  understanding — and  here 
— zag — the  easy  clever  understanding  that  sees  through  the 
simple  faith.  Now  below  that — see — zig  once  more — the  wise, 
the  serene.  .  .  .  and  now  a  zag  contradicts  once  more;  this  is 
the  cynic  who  knows  all  answers  to  serenity.  Then  below, 
once  more — ” 

“  Can  I  see  your  leg?  ”  asked  Mr.  White.  “  I  was  in  an 
ambulance  unit  during  the  war — ” 

“  Oh,  what  is  this  talk  of  legs?  ”  cried  Constantine.  “  Legs 
are  all  the  same;  they  belong  to  millions.  All  legs  are  made  of 
blood  and  bone  and  muscles — all  vulgar  things.  Your  ambu¬ 
lance  cuts  off  legs —  mends  legs — fits  bones  together — corks  up 
blood.  ...  It  treats  men  like  bundles  of  bones  and  blood. 
This  is  so  dull.  Bodies  are  so  dull.  Minds  are  the  only  onliness 
in  men.” 

”  Yes,”  said  Mr.  White.  ”  But  minds  have  to  have  legs 
to  walk  about  on.  Let  me  see  your  leg.” 

“  Very  well  then,  let  us  talk  of  legs.  We  have  at  least  legs 
in  common,  you  and  I.” 

“  Hadn’t  you  got  more  sense  than  to  put  such  a  dirty  rag 
round  an  open  wound?  ” 

”  It  is  not  dirty,  it  is  simply  of  a  grey  colour.  I  washed  it  in 
a  rice-field.”  Constantine  spoke  in  a  muffled  voice  from  some¬ 
where  near  his  kneecap,  for  he  was  now  bent  double,  whole¬ 
heartedly  interested  in  his  leg.  “  I  washed  the  wound,  too,  and 
three  boils  which  are  behind  my  knee.  This  blackness  is  not 
dirt;  it  is  a  blackness  belonging  to  the  injury.” 

Mr.  White  said  nothing,  but  he  rose  to  his  feet  as  though  he 
had  heard  a  call.  Constantine,  leaving  his  puttee  in  limp  coils 
about  his  foot  like  a  dead  snake,  went  on  eating.  He  began  to 
talk  again  about  the  zig-zag  while  he  stuffed  food  into  his  mouth, 
but  he  stopped  talking  soon,  for  Mr.  White  was  walking  up  and 
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down  the  long  room  and  not  pretending  to  listen.  GDnstantine, 
watching  his  host  restively  pacing  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
imagined  that  he  himself  perhaps  smelt  disagreeable,  for  this  was 
a  constant  fear  of  his — that  his  body  should  play  his  rare  per- 
jonahty  this  horrid  trick.  “  What  is  the  matter?  ”  he  asked 
anxiously,  with  a  shamed  look.  “  Why  are  you  so  far?  ” 

Mr.  White’s  lazy  mild  maimer  was  quite  changed.  His  voice 
seemed  to  burst  out  of  seething  irritation.  “  It’s  a  damn 
nuisance,  just  now.  It  couldn’t  happen  at  a  worse  time.  I’ve 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  do — and  this  fighting  all  over  the  province 
makes  a  journey  so  damn — ” 

“What  is  so  damn?  ”  asked  Constantine,  his  bewilderment 
affecting  his  English. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Mr.  White,  standing  in  front  of 
Constantine  with  his  feet  wide  apart  and  speaking  in  an  angry 
voice.  ”  You’re  going  to  bed  now  in  my  attic,  and  to-morrow 
at  daylight  you’re  going  to  be  waked  up  and  driven  down  in  my 
car,  by  me  (damn  it)  to  Lao-chow,  to  the  hospital.  ...  a  two 
day’s  drive —  three  hundred  miles — over  the  worst  roads  you 
ever  saw.” 

Constantine’s  heart  gave  a  sickening  lurch.  “  Why  to  hos¬ 
pital?  You  think  my  leg  is  dangerous?” 

“  If  I  know  anything  of  legs,”  said  Mr.  White  rather  brutally, 
“  the  doctor  won’t  let  you  keep  that  one  an  hour  longer  than  he 
has  to.” 

Constantine’s  mouth  began  instantly  to  tremble  so  much  that 
he  could  scarcely  speak.  He  thought  “  I  shall  die — I  shall  die 
like  this — of  a  stupid  black  leg — this  valuable  lonely  me  will  die.” 
He  glared  at  Mr.  White,  hungry  for  consolation.  “  He  isn’t 
valuable — ^he’s  only  one  of  many.  .  .  of  course  he  could  easily 
be  brave.” 

Mr.  White,  once  more  indolent  and  indifferent,  led  the  little 
Russian  to  the  attic  and  left  him  there.  As  soon  as  Constantine 
saw  the  white  sheets  neady  folded  back,  the  pleasant  blue  rugs 
squarely  set  upon  the  floor,  the  open  wardrobe  fringed  with 
hangers — he  doubted  whether,  after  all,  he  did  value  himself 
so  very  much.  For  in  this  neat  room  he  felt  betrayed  by  this 
body  of  his — this  unwashed,  unshaven,  tired  body,  encased  in 
coarse  dirty  clothes,  propped  on  an  offensive  festering  leg.  He 
decided  to  take  all  his  clothes  off,  even  though  he  had  no  other 
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garment  with  him  to  put  on;  he  would  feel  more  appropriate 
to  the  shiny  linen  in  his  own  shiny  skin,  he  thought.  He  would 
have  washed,  but  his  attention  was  diverted,  as  he  pulled  his 
clothes  off,  by  the  wound  on  his  leg.  Though  it  was  not  very 
painful,  it  made  him  nearly  sick  with  disgust  now.  Every  nerve 
in  his  body  seemed  on  tiptoe — alert  to  feel  agony — as  he  studied 
the  wound.  He  saw  that  a  new  sore  place  was  beginning,  well 
above  the  knee.  With  only  his  shirt  on  he  rushed  downstairs, 
and  in  at  the  only  lighted  doorway.  “  Look — look,”  he  cried. 

”  A  new  sore  place.  .  .  does  this  mean  danger  is  greater  even 
than  we  thought.!*  ” 

Mr.  White  in  neat  blue  and  white  pyjamas,  was  carefully 
pressing  a  tie  in  a  tie-press.  Constantine  had  never  felt  so  far 
away  from  a  human  being  in  his  life  as  he  felt  on  seeing  that  de¬ 
press — those  pyjamas — those  monogrammed  silver  brushes — that 
elastic  apparatus  for  reducing  exercises  that  hung  upon  the 
door.  .  .  . 

“  Oh  go  to  bed,”  said  Mr.  White  irascibly.  ”  For  God’s  sake, 
show  a  litde  sense.”  I 

Constantine  was  back  in  his  attic  before  he  thought,  ”  I  ought  i 
to  have  said,  *  For  God’s  sake  show  a  little  «o«sense  yourself.  | 
Sense  is  so  vulgar.  .  . 

Sense,  however,  was  to  drive  him  three  hundred  miles  to 
safety,  next  day. 

All  night  the  exhausted  Constantine,  sleeping  only  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time,  dreamt  trivial  broken  dreams  about  establishing 
his  own  superiority — finding,  for  instance,  that  he  had,  after  all 
managed  to  bring  with  him  a  suitcase  full  of  clean  fashionable  j 
clothes,  or  noticing  that  his  host  was  wearing  a  filthy  bandage 
round  his  neck  instead  of  a  tie. 

Constantine  was  asleep  when  Mr.  White,  fully  dressed,  woke 
him  next  morning.  A  clear  steely  light  was  slanting  in  at  the 
window.  Constantine  was  always  fully  conscious  at  the  second 
of  waking,  and  he  was  immediately  horrified  to  see  Mr.  White 
looking  expressionlessly  at  the  disorderly  heap  of  dirty  clothes  i 
that  he  had  thrown  in  disgust  on  the  floor  the  night  before. 
Trying  to  divert  his  host’s  attention,  Constantine  put  on  a  merry 
and  courageous  manner.  ”  Well,  how  is  the  weather  for  our  | 
motor  car  jaunt?  ”  I 
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“  It  could  hardly  be  worse,”  said  Mr.  White  placidly.  “  Sheets 
of  rain.  God  knows  what  the  roads  will  be  like.” 

“  Well,  we  are  lucky  to  have  roads  at  all  in  this  benighted 
China.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that.  If  there  weren’t  any  roads  we 
shouldn’t  be  setting  off  on  this  beastly  trip.” 

“  I  shall  be  ready  in  two  jiffies,”  said  Constantin^  springing 
naked  out  of  bed  and  shuffling  his  dreadful  clothes  out  of  Mr. 
White’s  sight.  _  “  But  just  tell  me,”  he  added,  as  his  host  went 
through  the  door,  “  Why  do  you  drive  three  hundred  miles  on 
a  horrible  wet  day,  just  to  take  a  perfect  stranger — a  beggar  too 
— to  hospital.?  ”  (He  thought,  “  Now  he  must  say  something 
showing  that  he  recognises  my  value.”) 

“  Because  I  can’t  cut  off  your  leg  myself,”  said  Mr.  White 
gloomily.  Constantine  did  not  press  his  question  because  this 
new  reference  to  the  cutting-off  of  legs  set  his  nerves  jangling 
again;  his  hands  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely  button  his 
clothes.  Service  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  though  it  was  certainly 
no  suitable  adventure  for  a  rare  and  sensitive  man,  had  never 
obliged  him  to  face  anything  more  frightening  than  non-apprecia¬ 
tion,  coarse  food  and  stupid  treatment.  None  of  these  things 
could  humiliate  him — on  the  contrary,  all  confirmed  him  in  his 
persuasion  of  his  own  value.  Only  the  thought  of  being  at  the 
mercy  of  his  body  could  humiliate  the  excited  and  glowing  spirit 
of  Constantine.  Death  was  the  final,  most  loathsome  triumph 
of  the  body;  death  meant  dumbness  and  decay — yet  even  death 
he  could  have  faced  courageously,  could  he  have  been  flattered 
to  its  very  brink. 

The  car,  a  ramshackle  Ford,  stood  in  the  rain  on  the  bald  gravel 
of  the  compound,  as  Constantine,  white  with  excitement,  limped 
out  through  the  front  door.  His  limp,  though  not  consciously 
assumed,  had  only  developed  since  last  night.  His  whole  leg 
now  felt  dangerous,  its  skin  shrinking  and  tingling.  Constantine 
looked  into  the  car.  In  the  back  seat  sat  Mr.  White’s  coolie, 
clasping  a  conspicuously  neat  little  white  canvas  kitbag  with 
leather  straps.  The  kitbag  held  Constantine’s  eye  and  attacked 
his  self-respect  as  the  tie-press  had  attacked  and  haunted  him  the 
night  before.  Every  one  of  his  host’s  possessions  was  like  a  per¬ 
fectly  well-balanced  indisputable  statement  in  a  world  of  fevered 
conjecture.  “  And  a  camp-bed — so  nicely  rolled,”  said  Con- 
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stantinc  leaning  into  the  car,  fascinated  and  humiliated.  “  But 
only  one.  ...” 

‘‘  I  have  only  one,”  said  Mr.  White. 

“  And  you  are  bringing  it — for  me.?  ”  said  Constantine  look* 
ing  at  him  ardently,  overjoyed  at  this  tribute. 

“  I  am  bringing  it  for  myself,”  said  Mr.  White,  with  his  un¬ 
amused  and  shortsighted  smile.  ”  I  am  assuming  that  a  Ugion- 
naire  is  used  to  sleeping  rough.  I’m  not.  I’m  rather  fixed  in  my 
habits  and  I  have  a  horror  of  the  arrangements  in  Chinese  inns.” 

“  He  is  morally  brave,”  thought  Constantine,  though,  for  the 
first  time,  it  occurred  to  him  how  satisfactory  it  would  be  to  slap 
his  host’s  face.  ”  A  man  less  brave  would  have  changed  his 
plans  about  the  camp-bed  at  once  and  said,  ”  For  you,  my  dear 
man,  of  course — why  not.?  ”  Constantine  chattered  nervously  as 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  car  next  to  his  host,  the  driver.  ”  I  fed 
much  admiration  for  a  man  who  can  drive  a  motor  car.  I  adore 
the  machine  when  it  docs  not — like  the  gramophone — trespass 
on  matters  outside  its  sphere.  This  machine’s  sphere  is  space,  you 
see — it  controls  space — and  that  is  so  adorable,  for  no  non¬ 
machine  except  human  thought  can  do  that.  And  you  control  it. 
It  is  truly  admirable — even  when  the  machine  is  so  very  unim¬ 
pressive  as  this  one.  Mr.  White,  your  motor  car  is  very 
unimpressive  indeed.  Are  you  sure  it  will  run  three  hundred 
miles.?  ” 

”  It  always  seems  to,”  said  Mr.  White.  ”  I  never  do  anything 
to  it  except  pour  petrol,  oil  and  water  into  the  proper  openings. 
I  am  completely  unmechanical.” 

”  You  cannot  be,  if  you  work  a  gramophone.” 

“  You  seem  to  have  my  gramophone  on  your  mind.  To  me  it 
doesn’t  answer  the  purpose  of  a  machine — it  simply  is  Chopin 
to  me.” 

Constantine  stamped  his  foot  in  almost  delighted  irritation,  for 
this  made  him  feel  a  god  beside  this  groundling.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  self-satisfaction,  however,  a  terrible  thought  invaded 
him.  He  became  obsessed  with  an  idea  that  he  had  left  fleas 
in  his  bed  in  Mr.  White’s  attic.  That  smug  immaculate  Chinese 
servant  would  see  them  when  he  made  the  bed,  and  on  Mr. 
White’s  return  would  say,  ”  That  foreign  soldier  left  fleas  in  our 
attic  bed.”  How  bitterly  did  Constantine  wish  that  he  had  cx- 
.imined  the  bed  carefully  before  leaving  the  room — or 
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alternatively,  that  he  could  invent  some  elaborate  He  that  would 
prevent  Mr.  White  from  believing  this  revolting  accusation.  Con¬ 
stantine’s  mind,  already  racked  with  the  fear  of  pain  and  death, 
and  with  the  agony  of  his  impotence  to  impress  his  companion, 
became  overcast  with  the  hopelessness  and  remorselessness  of 
everything.  Everything  despairing  seemed  a  fact  beyond  dispute 
— everything  hopeful,  a  mere  dream.  His  growing  certainty 
about  the  fleas — the  persistence  of  the  rain,  combined  with  the 
leakiness  of  the  car’s  side-curtains — the  skiddiness  of  the  road — 
the  festering  of  his  leg — the  thought  of  the  surgeon’s  saw — the 
perfection  of  that  complacent  kitbag  in  the  back  scat,  with  the 
poor  cigar  box  balalaika  tinkling  beside  it — the  over-stability  and 
over-righmess  of  his  friend  in  need — there  was  not  one  sweet  or 
flattering  thought  to  which  his  poor  trapped  mind  could  turn. 

The  absurdly  inadequate  bullock-trail  only  just  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  road  for  the  Ford.  The  wheels  slid  about,  wrenching 
themselves  from  groove  to  groove.  Constantine’s  conunent  on 
the  difficulties  of  the  road  was  silenced  by  a  polite  request  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  White.  “  I  can’t  talk  while  I’m  driving,  if  you 
don’t  mind.  I’m  not  a  good  driver,  and  I  need  all  my  attention, 
especially  on  such  a  bad  road.” 

“  I  will  talk  and  you  need  not  answer.  That  is  my  ideal  plan 
of  conversation.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  joined  the  Foreign  Legion. 
You  must  have  been  wondering  about  this.  It  will  be  a  relief 
for  me  from  my  misfortunes  to  talk.” 

“  I’d  rather  not,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  said  his  host  serenely. 

“  Mean  old  horse,”  thought  Constantine  passionately,  his  heart 
contracting  with  offence.  “  It  is  so  English  to  give  away  nothing 
but  the  bare,  bald,  stony  fact  of  help — no  decorations  of  gracious¬ 
nesses  and  smilings.  A  Russian  would  be  a  much  poorer  helper 
—but  how  much  better  friend.  .  .” 

The  car  ground  on.  Constantine  turned  over  again  and  again 
in  his  mind  the  matter  of  the  fleas.  The  wet  ochre  and  green 
country  of  South  China  streamed  unevenly  past,  the  neat,  com¬ 
plex  shapes  of  the  rice-fields  altering,  disintegrating  and 
re-forming,  like  groups  in  a  country  dance.  Abrupt  horns  of 
rock  began  piercing  through  the  flat  rain-striped  valley,  and  these, 
it  seemed,  were  the  heralds  of  a  mountain  range  that  barred  the 
path  of  the  travellers,  for  soon  cHffs  towered  above  the  road.  A 
village  which  clung  to  a  slope  at  the  mouth  of  a  gorge  was  occu- 
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pied  by  soldiers.  “  This  is  where  our  troubles  begin,”  said  Mr. 
White  peacefully.  The  soldiers  were  indolent,  shabby,  ineffectual- 
looking  creatures,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  coolies,  but  their 
machine-guns,  straddling  mosquito-like  about  the  forlorn  village 
street,  looked  disagreeably  wide-awake  and  keen.  Constantine 
felt  as  if  his  precious  heart  were  the  cynosure  of  all  the  machine- 
guns’  waspish  glances,  as  the  car  splashed  between  them.  ”  Is 
this  safe,”  he  asked,  “  motoring  through  a  Chinese  war.?  ” 

“  Not  particularly,”  smiled  Mr.  White.  “  But  it’s  safer  than 
neglecting  that  leg  of  yours.” 

Constantine  uttered  a  small  shrill  nervous  exclamation — half  a 
curse.  “  Is  a  man  nothing  more  than  a  leg,  to  you.?” 

As  he  spoke,  from  one  side  of  the  gorge  along  which  they  were 
now  driving,  a  rifle-shot  cracked,  like  the  breaking  of  a  taut 
wire.  Its  echoes  were  overtaken  by  the  spluttering  of  more  shots 
from  a  higher  crag.  Constantine  had  been  tensely  held  for 
just  such  an  attack  on  his  courage  as  this — and  yet  he  was  not 
ready  for  it.  His  body  moved  instantly  by  itself,  without  con¬ 
sulting  his  self-respect;  it  flung  its  arms  round  Mr.  White.  The 
car,  thus  immobilised  at  its  source  of  energy,  swerved,  skidded  and 
stood  still,  askew  upon  the  trail.  Constantine,  sweating  violently, 
recalled  his  pride  and  re-assembled  his  sprawling  arms.  Mr. 
White  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  with  a  cold  benevolence  into 
Constantine’s  face  and  shook  his  head  slightly.  Then  he 
started  the  car  again  and  drove  on  in  silence.  There  was  no 
more  firing. 

“  Oh  oh — I  do  ti>ish  you  had  been  a  little  bit  frightened  too,” 
said  Constantine,  clenching  his  fists.  He  was  too  much  of  a  desert 
islander  to  deny  his  own  fright,  as  a  citizen  of  the  tradition- 
ruled  mainland  might  have  denied  it.  Brave  or  afraid,  Con¬ 
stantine  was  his  own  creation;  he  had  made  himself,  he  would 
stand  or  fall  by  this  self  that  he  had  made.  It  was  indeed,  in 
a  way,  more  interesting  to  have  been  afraid  than  to  have  been 
brave.  Only,  unfortunately,  this  exasperated  benefactor  of  his 
did  not  think  so. 

The  noon-light  was  scarcely  brighter  than  the  light  of  early 
morning.  The  unremitting  rain  slanted  across  the  grey  air. 
Trees,  skies,  valleys,  mountains,  seen  through  the  rain-spotted 
wind-shield,  were  like  a  distorted  stippled  landscape  painted  by 
a  beginner  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  wring  living  colour  from 
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his  palette.  However  sun  or  no  sun,  noon-time  it  was  at  last, 
and  Mr.  White,  drawing  his  car  conscientiously  to  the  side  of 
the  bullock  trail,  as  if  a  procession  of  Rolls  Royces  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass,  unpacked  a  neat  jigsaw  puzzle  of  a  sandwich 
box. 

“  I  brought  a  few  caviar  sandwiches  for  you,”  he  said  gently. 
I  know  Russians  like  caviar.” 

“  Are  your  sandwiches  then  made  of  Old  England’s  Rosbif  ?” 
asked  G)nstandne  crossly,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  man 
used  nothing  but  collective  nouns. 

“  No,  of  bloater  paste.” 

They  said  nothing  more,  but  munched  in  a  rather  sullen 
silence.  Constantine  had  lost  his  desire  to  tell  Mr.  White  why  he 
had  joined  the  Foreign  Legion — or  to  tell  him  anything  else,  for 
that  matter.  There  was  something  about  Mr.  White  that  des¬ 
troyed  the  excitement  of  telling  ingenious  lies — or  'even  the 
common  truth — and  this  something  Constantine  resented  more 
and  more,  though  he  was  uncertain  how  to  define  it.  Mr. 
White  leaned  over  the  steering  wheel  and  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  hands,  for  driving  tired  him.  The  caviar,  and  his  host’s 
evident  weariness,  irritated  Constantine  more  and  more;  these 
things  seemed  like  a  crude  insistence  on  his  increasing  obliga¬ 
tion.  “  1  suppose  you  are  tired  of  the  very  sight  of  me,”  he  felt 
impelled  to  say  bitterly. 

“  No,  no,”  said  Mr.  White  politely  but  indifferendy. 
“  Don’t  worry  about  me.  It’ll  all  be  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence.” 

“  Whether  my  leg  is  off  or  on — whether  I  die  in  agony  or 
live — it  will  all  be  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence,  I  suppose 
you  would  say,”  said  Constantine,  morbidly  goading  his  com¬ 
panion  into  repeating  this  insult  to  the  priceless  mystery  of 
personality. 

“  My  good  man,  I  can’t  do  any  more  than  I  am  doing  about 
your  leg,  can  I.?”  said  Mr.  White  irritably,  as  he  re-started  the 
car. 

“  A  million  times  more — a  million  times  more,”  thought 
Constantine  hysterically,  but  with  an  effort  he  said  nothing. 

As  the  wet  evening  light  smouldered  to  an  ashen  twilight, 
they  drove  into  Mo-ming,  which  was  to  be  their  night’s  stop¬ 
ping-place.  Outside  the  city  wall  they  were  stopped  by  soldiers 
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— for  Mo-ming  was  being  defended  against  the  enemy’s  ad¬ 
vance.  After  twenty  minutes’  talk  in  the  clanking  Cantonese 
tongue,  the  two  white  men  were  allowed  to  go  through  the  city 
gate  on  foot,  leaving  the  Ford  in  a  shed  outside,  in  the  care  of 
Mr.  White’s  coolie.  Mr.  White  carried  his  beautiful  little  kit¬ 
bag  and  expected  Constantine  to  carry  the  camp-bed. 

“  What — and  leave  my  balalaika  in  the  car?  ”  protested  Con¬ 
stantine  childishly. 

“  I  think  it  would  be  safe,”  said  Mr.  White,  only  faintly 
ironic.  “  Hurry  up— I  must  go  at  once  and  call  on  the  general 
in  charge  here.  I  don’t  want  to  have  my  car  commandeered.” 

Constantine  limped  along  behind  him,  the  camp-bed  on  one 
shoulder,  the  balalaika  faintly  tinkling  under  his  arm.  They 
found  the  inn  in  the  centre  of  a  tangle  of  looped  frayed  untidy 
streets — a  box-like  gaunt  house,  one  corner  of  which  was  partly 
ruined,  for  the  city  had  been  bombarded  that  day.  The  inn, 
which  could  never  have  been  a  comfortable  place,  was  wholly 
disorganised  by  its  recent  misfortune;  most  of  the  servants  had 
fled  and  the  innkeeper  was  entirely  engrossed  in  counting  and 
piling  up  on  the  verandah  his  rescued  possessions  from  the 
wrecked  rooms.  An  impudent  little  boy,  naked  down  to  the 
waist — the  only  remaining  servant — shewed  Mr.  White  and 
Constantine  to  the  only  room  the  inn  could  offer. 

”  One  room  between  us?  ”  cried  Constantine,  thinking  of  his 
shameful,  possibly  verminous,  clothes  and  his  unwashed  body. 
He  felt  unable  to  bear  the  idea  of  unbuttoning  even  the  greasy 
collar  of  his  tunic  within  sight  of  that  virgin-new  kitbag.  Its 
luminous  whiteness  would  seem  in  the  night  like  triumphant 
civilisation’s  eye  fixed  upon  the  barbarian — like  the  smug  beam 
of  a  lighthouse  glowing  from  the  mainland  upon  that  uncouth 
obstruction — a  desert  island.  “  I’m  not  consistent,”  thought 
Constantine.  “  That’s  my  trouble.  I  ought  to  be  proud  of 
being  dirty.  At  least  that  is  a  home-made  condition.” 

“  Yes — one  room  between  us,”  said  Mr.  White  tardy.  ”  Wc 
must  do  the  best  we  can.  You  look  after  the  things  here,  will 
you,  while  I  go  and  see  the  general  and  make  the  car  safe.” 

Left  alone,  Constantine  decided  not  to  take  off  any  clothes  at 
all — even  his  coarse  greatcoat — but  to  say  that  he  had  fever  and 
needed  all  the  warmth  he  could  get.  No  sooner  had  he  come  to 
this  decision  than  he  felt  convinced  that  he  actually  was  fever- 
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ish;  his  head  and  his  injured  leg  ached  and  throbbed  as  though 
all  the  hot  blood  in  his  body  had  concentrated  in  those  two 
regions — while  ice  seemed  to  setde  round  his  heart  and  loins. 
The  room  was  dreary  and  very  sparsely  furnished  with  an  ugly 
too-high  table  and  rigid  chairs  to  match.  The  beds  were  simply 
recesses  in  the  wall,  draped  with  dirty  mud-brown  mosquito- 
veils.  Constantine,  however,  stepped  more  bravely  into  this 
hard,  matted  coffin  than  he  had  into  Mr.  White’s  clean  attic  bed. 
As  he  lay  down  his  leg  burned  and  throbbed  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  and  he  began  to  imagine  the  amputation — the  blood — the 
yawning  of  the  flesh — the  scraping  of  the  saw  upon  the  bone. 
His  imagination  did  not  supply  an  anesthetic.  Fever  came 
upon  him  now  in  good  earnest;  he  shook  so  much  that  his  body 
seemed  to  jump  like  a  fish  upon  the  unyielding  matting,  he 
seemed  to  breathe  in  heat,  without  being  able  to  melt  the  ice 
in  his  bones.  Yet  he  remained  artistically  conscious  all  the  time 
of  his  plight,  and  even  exaggerated  the  shivering  spasms  of  his 
limbs.  He  was  quite  pleased  to  think  that  Mr.  White  would 
presently  return  and  find  him  in  this  condition,  and  so  be  obliged 
to  be  interested  and  compassionate.  Yet,  as  he  heard  Mr. 
White’s  heavy  step  on  the  stair,  poor  Constantine’s  eye  fell  on 
the  fastidious  white  kitbag,  and  he  suddenly  remembered  all  his 
fancies  and  fears  about  vermin  and  smells.  By  the  time  Mr. 
White  was  actually  standing  over  him,  Constantine  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  deepest  loathing  was  clearly  shown  on  that 
superior  towering  face. 

“  I  can’t  help  it — I  can’t  help  it,”  cried  Constantine,  between 
his  chattering  teeth. 

Mr.  White  seemed  to  ignore  the  Russian’s  agitation.  “  I  think 
the  car’ll  be  alright  now,”  he  said.  “  I  left  the  coolie  sleeping 
in  it,  to  make  sure.  The  general  was  quite  civil  and  gave  me  a 
permit  to  get  home — but  it  seems  its  utterly  impossible  for  us 
to  drive  on  to  Lao-chow.  Fighting  on  the  road  is  particularly 
hot,  and  the  bridges  are  all  destroyed.  The  enemy  have  reached 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  they’ve  been  bombarding 
the  city  all  day.  I  told  the  general  about  your  case;  he  suggests 
you  go  by  river  in  a  sampan  down  to  Lao-chow.  You  may  be 
fired  on  just  as  you  leave  the  city,  but  nothing  to  matter,  I  dare 
say.  After  that  you’d  be  alright — the  river  makes  a  stiff  bend 
south  here,  and  gets  right  away  from  the  country  they’re  fight- 
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ing  over.  It  would  only  take  you  about  eighteen  hours  to 
Lao-chow  going  downstream.  I’ve  already  got  a  sampan  for 
you.  .  .  Oh  Lord,  isn’t  this  disgusting.  .  .”  he  added,  looking 
round  the  dreadful  room  and  wrinkling  his  nose.  “  How  I 
loathe  this  kind  of  thing.” 

“  I  can’t  help  it.  I  can’t  help  it.”  Constantine  began  first 
to  moan  and  then  to  cry.  He  was  by  now  in  great  pain  and  he 
did  not  try  to  control  his  distress.  It  passed  through  his  mind 
that  crying  was  the  last  thing  a  stupid  Englishman  would  ex¬ 
pect  of  a  legionnaire \  so  far  so  good,  therefore — he  was  a  desert 
islander  even  in  his  degradation.  Yet  he  loathed  himself;  all  his 
morbid  fears  of  being  offensive  were  upon  him,  and  the  un¬ 
accustomed  exercise  of  crying,  combined  with  the  fever,  nauseated 
him.  Mr.  White,  still  wearing  his  expression  of  repugnance, 
came  to  his  help,  loosened  that  greasy  collar.  .  .  lent  a  handker¬ 
chief.  .  .  ordered  some  refreshing  hot  Chinese  tea.  .  . 

You  should  have  known  me  in  Odessa,”  gasped  Constantine 
in  an  interval  between  his  paroxysms.  ‘‘  Three  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  the  town  were  madly  in  love  with  me.  You  know 
me  only  at  my  worst.” 

Mr.  White,  soaking  a  folded  silk  handkerchief  in  cold  water, 
before  laying  it  on  Constantine’s  burning  forehead,  did  not 
answer.  He  unrolled  the  pillow  from  his  camp-bed  and  put  it 
under  Constantine’s  head.  As  he  did  so,  he  recoiled  a  little,  but 
after  a  second’s  hesitation,  he  pushed  the  immaculate  little  pillo.v 
into  place  with  a  heroic  firmness. 

“  I  wore  only  silk  next  the  skin,  then,”  snuffled  Constantine. 
The  fever  rose  in  a  wave  in  his  brain,  and  he  shouted  curses  upon 
his  cruelly  perfect  friend. 

Mr.  White  only  intermittently  lay  on  his  camp-bed  that  night. 
He  was  kept  busy  making  use  of  his  past  experience  as  a  member 
of  an  ambulance  unit.  Only  at  daylight  he  slept  for  an  hour 
or  so. 

Constantine,  awakened  from  a  short  sleep  by  the  sound  of 
firing  outside,  lay  on  his  side  and  watched  Mr.  White’s  relaxed 
sleeping  face.  The  fever  had  left  Constantine  and  he  was  now 
sunk  in  a  cold  limp  depression  and  fear.  Luckily,  he  thought, 
there  was  no  need  to  stir,  for  certainly  he  could  not  be  expected — 
a  sick  man — to  set  forth  in  a  sampan  through  such  dangers  as 
the  persistent  firing  suggested.  At  least  in  this  inn  he  knew  the 
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worst,  he  thought  wearily — and  his  companion  knew  the  worst 
too.  “  I  will  not  leave  him,”  Constantine  vowed,  “  until  I 
have  somehow  cured  him  of  these  frightful  memories  of  me — 
somehow  amputated  his  memory  of  me.  .  He  lay  watching 
his  companion’s  face — hadng  it — obscurely  wishing  that  those 
eyes,  which  had  seen  the  worst  during  this  loathsome  night, 
might  remain  for  ever  shut. 

Mr.  White  woke  up  quite  suddenly.  “  Good  Lord,”  he  said, 
peering  at  his  watch.  “  Nearly  seven.  .  .  I  told  the  sampan 
man  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  at  daylight.” 

“Are  you  mad.?”  asked  Constantine  shrilly.  “Listen  to 
the  firing — quite  near.  .  .  Besides — I’m  a  very  sick  man,  as  you 
should  know  by  now.  .  .  I  couldn’t  even  walk — much  less 
dodge  through  a  crowd  of  Chinese  assassins.” 

Mr.  White,  faintly  whistling  Chopin,  laboriously  keeping  his 
temper,  left  the  room,  and  could  presently  be  heard  hee-hawing 
in  the  Chinese  language  on  the  verandah  to  the  hee-hawing  inn¬ 
keeper.  When  he  came  back,  he  said,  “  The  sampaneer’s  there, 
waiting — only  too  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  bombing 
they’re  expecting  to-day.  He’s  tied  up  only  about  a  hundred 
yards  away.  You’ll  be  beyond  reach  of  the  firing  as  soon  as 
you’re  round  the  bend.  Hurry  up,  man,  the  sooner  you  get 
down  to  hospital,  and  I  get  off  on  the  road  home,  the  better 
for  us  both.” 

Constantine,  genuinely  exhausted  after  his  miserable  night, 
did  not  speak,  but  lay  with  his  eyes  shut  and  his  face  obstinately 
turned  to  the  wall.  He  certainly  felt  too  ill  to  be  brave  or  to 
face  the  crackling  dangers  of  the  battle-ridden  streets,  but  he  was 
conscious  of  no  plan  except  a  determination  to  be  as  obstructivi 
as  he  could — to  assert  at  least  this  ignoble  power  over  his  tyrant. 

“  Get  up,  you  damn  fool,”  shouted  Mr.  White,  suddenly 
plucking  the  pillow  from  under  the  sick  man’s  head.  “  Or 
I’ll  drag  you  down  to  the  river  by  the  scruff  of  your  dirty  neck.” 

Dirty  neck!  Instantly  Constantine  sat  up — hopeless  now  of 
curing  this  man’s  contempt,  full  of  an  almost  unendurable  craving 
to  be  far  away  from  him — to  wipe  him  from  his  horizon — to  be 
allowed  to  imagine  him  dead.  Invigorated  by  this  violent  im¬ 
pulse,  he  rolled  out  of  bed,  and  sullenly  watched  Mr.  White 
settle  up  with  the  innkeeper  and  take  a  few  packages  out  of  that 
rcvoltingly  refined  kitbag. 
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“  A  small  tin  of  watcr-biscuits,”  said  Mr.  White,  almost  apolo¬ 
getically,  “  and  the  remains  of  the  bloater  paste.  It’s  all  I  have 
with  me,  but  it  ought  to  keep  you  aUve  until  you  get  to  Lao-chow 
to-morrow  morning.  .  .  .  I’ll  see  you  down  to  the  river  first 
and  then  pick  up  these  things.  .  .  He  spoke  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  make  little  neat  plans  still  against  this  disorderly  and  un¬ 
wonted  background.  He  brushed  his  splashed  coat  with  a  silver 
clothes-brush,  wearing  the  eagerly  safe  expression  Constantine 
had  seen  on  his  face  as  he  bent  over  the  tie-press  the  night  before 
last.  The  orderly  man  was  trying  to  maintain  his  quiet  imper¬ 
sonal  self-respect  amid  surroundings  that  humiliated  him.  Even 
Constantine  understood  vaguely  that  his  attacker  was  himself 
being  attacked.  “  Well,  I’ve  done  my  best,”  added  Mr.  White, 
straightening  his  back  after  buckling  the  last  strap  of  the  kit¬ 
bag,  and  looking  at  Constantine  with  an  ambiguous,  almost 
appealing  look. 

They  left  the  inn.  The  steep  street  that  led  down  to  the 
river  between  mean  barricaded  shops  was  deserted.  The  air  of 
it  was  outraged  by  the  whipping  sound  of  rifle  fire — echoes 
clanked  sharply  from  wall  to  wall. 

“  It  is  not  safe — it  is  not  safe,”  muttered  Constantine,  sud¬ 
denly  standing  rooted,  feeling  that  his  next  step  must  bring  him 
into  the  path  of  a  bullet. 

“  It’s  safer  than  a  gangrenous  leg.”  With  his  great  hand, 
Mr.  White  seized  the  httle  Russian’s  arm  and  dragged  him 
almost  gaily  down  the  steps.  Constantine  was  by  now  so  hope¬ 
lessly  mired  in  humiliation  that  he  did  not  even  try  to  disguise 
his  terror.  He  hung  back  like  a  rebellious  child,  but  he  was 
tweaked  and  twitched  along,  stumbling  behind  his  rescuer.  He 
was  pressed  into  the  little  boat.  “  Here,  take  the  biscuits — 
good-bye — good  luck,”  shouted  Mr.  White  and  a  smile  of  real 
gaiety  broke  out  at  last  upon  his  face.  The  strip  of  rainy  air 
and  water  widened  between  the  two  friends. 

“  Strike  him  dead,  God,”  said  Constantine. 

The  smile  did  not  fade  at  once  from  the  EngUshman’s  face 
as  his  legs  curiously  crumpled  into  a  kneeling  position.  He 
seemed  trying  to  kneel  on  air;  he  clutched  at  his  breast  with 
one  hand  while  the  other  hand  still  waved  goodbye;  he  turned 
his  alert  smiling  face  towards  Constantine  as  though  he  were 
going  to  say  again — ”  Goodbye — good  luck.  .  .”  Then  he 
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fell,  head  downwards,  on  the  steps,  the  bald  crown  of  his  head 
just  dipping  into  the  water.  Mud  was  splashed  over  the  coat 
he  had  brushed  only  five  minutes  before. 

There  was  a  loud  outcry  from  the  sampan  man  and  his  wife. 
They  seemed  to  be  calling  Constantine’s  already  rivetted  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fallen  man — still  only  twenty  yards  away — they 
seemed  uncertain  whether  he  would  now  let  them  row  yet  more 
quickly  away,  as  they  desired,  or  insist  on  returning  to  the  help 
of  his  friend. 

“Row  on — row  on,”  aied  Constantine  in  Russian,  and  to 
show  them  what  he  meant,  he  snatched  up  a  spare  pole  and 
tried  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  boat  as  it  swerved  into  the 
current.  Spaces  of  water  were  broadening  all  about  the  desert 
islander — ^home  on  his  desert  island  again  at  last.  As  Constan¬ 
tine  swayed  over  the  pole,  he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  and 
flaunted  his  head,  afraid  no  more  of  the  firing,  now  that  one 
blessed  bullet  had  carried  away  unpardonable  memory  out  of 
the  brain  of  his  friend. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

IN  the  first  week  of  June  Mr.  Macdonald  effected  a  re-arrangc- 
ment  of  his  ministry  which  has  significance,  because  the 
ministry  is  plainly  expected  to  last — for  reasons  entirely 
creditable  to  the  political  instinct  of  Great  Britain.  There  was 
never  a  time  of  peace  when  party  spirit  submitted 
Th*  more  willingly  to  restraint.  During  the  debates 

Recou^c^tion  May,  Government  had  to  admit  unqualified 
failure  in  its  main  domestic  task,  the  effort  to 
check  unemployment.  Of  course,  the  failure  was  emphasised 
by  opposition  speakers,  but  not  rancorously;  and  the  attack  was 
not  pushed  home.  The  truth  probably  is  that  Mr.  Baldwin  no 
less  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  sincerely  believes  in  Government  by 
representative  institutions  carried  to  their  full  logical  limit.  Both 
men  must  realise  that  the  extensions  of  democratic  control  have 
come  very  swiftly  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  both  are  likely  to 
desire,  for  reasons  of  statesmanship,  that  government  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  that  group  which  is  most  representative  of  the 
newly  enfranchised  elements.  If  a  change  comes,  they  desire 
that  it  should  come  by  a  general  and  far-reaching  movement 
among  the  electorate. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  plenty  of  partisans  who  say :  Let  Labour 
clear  up  its  own  mess;  let  them  have  their  noses  rubbed  in  it; 
give  them  time  to  discredit  themselves  completely.  But,  so  far 
as  a  looker-on  who  is  not  English  can  interpret  the  facts,  this  kind 
of  cynicism  has  little  influence.  The  average  British  Tory  was 
delighted  last  autumn  to  see  a  Labour  Government  showing  itself 
just  as  English  in  international  affairs  as  any  lifelong  reader  of  the 
Morning  Post)  and  in  regard  to  India,  although  most  persons  who 
are  not  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  following  do  not  go  beyond  saying 
that  Labour  will  probably  do  less  harm  in  office  than  out  of  it, 
yet  there  is  already  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  community  that  an  affair 
of  such  imperial  magnitude  can  be  left  with  reasonable  confidence 
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in  Labour’s  hands.  Everybody  is  glad  to  see  Mr.  Vernon  Harts¬ 
horn,  after  his  service  on  the  Simon  Commission,  take  his  place 
in  the  Cabinet,  where,  no  less  than  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
should  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  Mr.  Wedgwood  Benn.  Yet  twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Hartshorn  was  counted  a  firebrand. 

India  is  one  of  the  two  questions  which  by  their  gravity  check 
the  licence  of  party  spirit.  There  is  no  admitted  failure  in  India; 
The  Simon  Com-  disputes  the  presence  of  difficulty  and 

mission  Report  danger.  Movements  on  the  border  show  that  a 
Part  I.  price  has  been  paid  for  the  delay  in  action  against 

well-meaning  law-breakers;  on  the  other  hand,  movements  in  the 
Mohammedan  community  look  as  if  Lord  Irwin  had  succeeded 
in  his  purpose  of  eliciting  outspoken  support  for  a  constructive 
policy  of  change  by  degrees.  But  nothing  decisive  can  happen 
before  the  production  of  the  Simon  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tions;  and  even  then  nothing  decisive  can  be  hoped  for.  The  only 
people  who  can  possibly  win  at  once  are  the  wreckers.  They  may 
stampede  India  into  a  chorus  of  blank  refusal.  Yet  the  new  Lord 
Privy  Seal  will  deserve  full  and  fair  hearing  when  he  justifies  to 
India  the  recommendations  that  he  has  signed.  It  is  a  fair  infer¬ 
ence  that  the  Government  sees  its  way  to  accept  what  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  unanimously  advised,  since  one  of  the  signatories  is 
taken  into  the  Cabinet. 

The  operative  part  of  the  Commission’s  Report  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  number,  owing  to  the  date  of  its  appearance.  Much 
praise  has  been  bestowed  by  European  and  by  American  critics 
on  the  setting  out  of  facts  in  the  first  part.  Above  all,  the  tone 
has  been  commended  for  its  sympathy  and  for  its  impartiality.  In 
India  the  reception  has  been  varied,  and  of  course  the  extreme 
Nationalist  press  takes  the  line  of  calling  it  “an  insult  ”  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  if  British  power  were  withdrawn  India  would  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  evolving  a  settled  order.  That  is  part  of  the  vocabulary 
usually  employed  on  such  occasions.  No  candid  Indian  will  deny 
the  fact  as  stated;  though  many  may  think  it  better  to  face  even 
desperate  hazards  than  to  remain  a  subject  race.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  even  in  their  survey  of  the  facts  the  Commissioners 
point  to  some  form  of  Federation  as  the  only  possible  way  to 
Dominion  status  for  India  as  a  whole :  but  their  statement  has 
evoked  the  observation  that  to  bring  about  a  federation  of  Europe 
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would  be  a  comparatively  simple  proposition.  That  is  true. 
But  if  all  Europe  were  being  governed,  however  admirably,  by  an 
administration  taking  its  orders  and  inspiration  from  the  United 
States,  Europe  would  be  disposed  to  get  over  many  obstacles  in 
order  to  achieve  freedom.  In  that  lies  the  hope  for  a  material 
result  from  the  Commission’s  labours. 

Room  was  made  for  Mr.  Hartshorn  by  moving  Mr.  Thomas  to 
a  new  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominions.  In  a  period 
of  uncontrolled  partisanship,  this  would  be  inter- 
neJFlitve  preted  as  condemnation  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  attemot 
to  deal  with  unemployment.  That  task  is  now 
transferred  to  a  cabinet  committee,  over  which  the  Prime  Minister 
will  preside.  The  appearance  of  censure  is  all  the  more  marked 
because  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  who  acted  as  junior  colleague  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  made  a  dramatic  resignation,  as  a  gesture  of  discontent 
with  what  was  being  done,  and  left  undone.  Yet  nobody  feels 
that  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  snubbed;  rather,  there  is  a  disposition 
to  think  that  he  is  transferred  to  the  only  post  where  he  can  hope 
to  effect  any  marked  relief  for  unemployment  on  the  lines  which 
he  has  advocated.  Wanting  new  markets,  he  has  looked  to  the 
Dominions,  and  he  will  be  the  Minister  specially  in  charge  when 
the  Dominions  Conference  meets  this  autumn,  to  discuss  ques¬ 
tions  that  concern  not  only  the  British  Empire,  but  the  economic 
world.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  faith  in  free  imports  which  has 
so  long  governed  England’s  policy  is  now  crumbling.  In  the  old 
days  when  one  heard  it  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Irish 
members  took  no  part;  but  I  know  that  two  or  three  abler  men 
— Redmond  himself  being  one — who  (apart  from  Home  Rule) 
were  strongly  conservative,  held  that  the  case  for  Free  Trade  was 
conclusively  made  out.  But  in  those  days  it  was  made  out  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  business  man  and  the  employer  of  labour; 
Manchester  was  almost  solid  for  it.  To-day  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Manchester  has  been  polled  on  the  subject  and  votes 
against  “  free  trade  ”  by  i,6oo  to  600.  Most  of  the  1,600  plump 
for  “  safeguarding  ”.  The  distinction  between  “  safeguarding  ” 
and  “  Protection  ”  is  one  of  the  finest  shades  in  political  meta¬ 
physics;  and  one  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  under  a  policy 
of  “  safeguarding  ”  it  will  not  long  be  possible  to  safeguard  what 
was  called  “  free  trade.  ”.  But  if  Manchester’s  commercial  views 
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have  changed,  British  Labour  remains  constant  to  “  free  food 
Labour’s  conservatism  has  hitherto  refused  to  consider  the  possi- 
biUty  that  free  imports  may  be  inseparable  from  low  wages.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  so  characteristic  of  the  English  mind  as  a  will  to  have  it  both 
ways,  and  English  Labour  is  even  more  English  than  Eton.  If 
anybody  is  to  persuade  the  British  workingman  to  face  a  possible 
rise  in  ^e  price  of  his  food,  occasioned  by  taxation,  the  persuader 
must  have  his  very  full  confidence.  In  short,  a  reconsideration  of 
this  long-established  policy  can  only  be  brought  about  under 
Labour’s  guidance.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  in  the  much  admired 
speech  by  which  he  explained  his  resignation,  indicated  his  doubt 
that  unemployment  could  be  tackled  without  restricting  imports. 
It  is  possible  that  the  left  wing  of  Labour  for  which  he  speaks 
may  have  moved  away  from  the  main  body’s  passive  conservatism. 
Yet,  though  Mr.  Thomas  is  an  old-fashioned  Labour  man,  I 
should  no  more  believe  him  obdurately  bound  to  any  economic 
theory  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George;  and  if  at  the  Dominions  Confer¬ 
ence  he  convinces  himself  that  the  Dominions  arc  prepared  vir¬ 
tually  to  close  their  markets  to  all  imports  but  those  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  return  for  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  English  food  markets, 
it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Thomas  might  lead  the  British  workingman 
into  a  new  departure,  which  would  necessarily  not  be  the  policy 
of  any  single  party — and,  perhaps  would  not  be  solidly  opposed 
by  any  party. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech  to  the  Imperial  Press  Conference, 
spoke  what  was  in  many  minds.  The  nations  of  the  Empire  have 
achieved  their  full  national  status;  it  remains  for  the 
Empire  to  achieve  unity.  Or,  one  may  put  it  this 
Empire.  remains  for  the  Empire  so  to  organise  itself 

that  India  will  see  clear  reason  for  shaping  its  aspira¬ 
tions  to  a  place  within  the  Empire;  and  that  desires  for  separation 
in  Ireland  or  in  South  Africa  may  be  overcome  by  a  stronger  in¬ 
terest.  Nobody  has  yet  suggested  any  effective  nexus  except  the 
economic  one;  and  at  the  moment,  sheer  necessity  forces  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  consider  this.  England  never  does  anything  before  it 
has  to;  but  Mr.  Thomas’s  speech  in  the  debate  on  unemployment 
was  the  speech  of  an  Englishman,  not  rattled,  but  fixed  with  the 
perception  that  something  must  be  done. 
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Briefly,  this  is  a  period  of  expectancy;  and  a  period  in  which  a 
general  sense  pervades  ParUament  that  party  politics  are  too  dan¬ 
gerous  to  be  freely  indulged  in. 


In  Europe  the  melodramatic  return  of  Prince  Carol  to  the 
throne  of  Rumania  has  been  the  most  picturesque  item  of  news. 

But  the  main  fact  of  interest  to  us  here  has  been 
The  Franco-  the  continued  discussion  of  naval  relations  between 
legotiations.  F^^^ce  and  Italy.  This  has  been  interrupted, 
officially,  by  one  of  Signor  Mussolini’s  flamboy¬ 
antly  military  speeches;  but  unofficially,  France  continues  to  con¬ 
sider  Italy’s  proposal  to  France  for  a  “  naval  holiday  Latins 
should  understand  each  other,  and  all  Latins  think  very  clearly 
in  terms  of  cash.  There  is  undoubtedly  money  to  be  saved  fw 
both  in  such  proposition.  It  is  even  possible  that  II  Duce  may 
think  that  Great  Britain  may  be  induced  to  enter  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  lines  of  Locarno,  guaranteeing  the  status  quo  in  the 
Mediterranean — induced  by  the  fear  of  dreadful  happenings.  It 
looks  as  if  France  and  Italy  would  both  like  such  a  compact,  which 
would  save  money  and  also  save  “  face  ”.  Great  Britain,  how¬ 
ever,  refuses  to  mortgage  her  resources  further  than  she  has  already 
done;  and  a  debate  on  the  proposal  that  a  Select  Committee  should 
review  the  Naval  Treaty  showed  the  Tory  party — ^including  Mr. 
Baldwin — to  be  possessed  with  the  idea  that  Great  Britain  must 
still  depend  solely  on  her  own  strength  for  her  own  protection. 
This  ignores  a  whole  complex  of  recent  facts,  which  arc  none  the 
less  facts,  though  recent:  the  chief  of  them  being  that  sea- 
supremacy  is  no  longer  vested  in  the  English  people.  Under 
actual  conditions,  it  is  a  question  whether  security  is  not 
best  sought  by  a  further  mortgaging  of  British  power,  in  the 
general  interest  of  peace.  That  may  be  the  best  way  to  avoid 
being  forced  to  break  up  the  compact  for  parity  with  the  United 
States — as  might  well  happen  if  France  and  Italy  increased  their 
naval  armament.  Things  should  not  be  done  by  halves.  The 
United  States  has  chosen  its  way,  of  sacro  egoismo\  Great  Britain 
has  chosen  the  other,  not  solely  for  idealist  reasons,  yet  still  from 
a  high  instinct  of  leadership.  Great  Britain  is  in  the  new  order, 
which  is  in  theory  governed  by  law  and  compact,  ill  defined  as 
yet  and  enforceable  only  by  voluntary  contributions  of  power. 
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The  United  States,  which  preached  the  new  order,  in  practice  pre¬ 
fers  to  remain  outside  it.  Great  Britain  has  not  the  privileges  of 
that  immunity  from  duties.  But  Great  Britain  retains  one  thing 
—the  freedom  of  leadership — which,  in  practice,  means  a  certain 
possibility  of  idealistic  action.  It  was  a  little  surprising  to  find 
the  Tory  party  arguing  that  Parliament  in  England  should  have 
that  power  of  upsetting  decisions  of  the  Executive  which  has 
effectively  kept  the  United  States  outside  of  the  new  order.  If 
leadership  had  been  possible  in  the  United  States,  civilisation 
would  have  been  definitely  advanced  a  stage  by  the  Great  War. 
Since  then,  Europe  has  been  painfully  trying  to  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  the  principles  which  the  accredited  spokesmen  of  the  United 
States  dictated  to  Europe,  and  which  the  United  States  repudi¬ 
ated.  After  the  war,  America  could  have  had  the  leadership  in 
the  civilised  world;  Wilson  desired  it,  as  Roosevelt  (on  other  lines) 
would  have  desired  it;  and  Wilson  was  hamstrung  as  Roosevelt 
would  have  been  hamstrung  by  that  revising  power  of  the  Senate 
which  makes  effective  leadership  all  but  impossible.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Baldwin,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  wish  to  copy.  The 
strongest  point  in  Mr.  Macdonald’s  position  with  the  electorate  is 
that  he  shows  readiness  to  give  a  lead  to  Europe,  and  knows  that 
when  you  have  built  a  platform,  you  must  be  ready  to  stand  on  it. 

The  June  honours  list  contained  one  award  of  great  popular 
interest.  Miss  Amy  Johnson  who  flew  single-handed  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  received  the  C.B.E.  This  gratified  the 
The  June  public  at  large,  but  those  who  arc  specially  con- 
cerned  to  assert  the  claims  of  women  ask  why  Miss 
Johnson  was  not  given  a  more  appropriate  distinction — since  the 
Air  Cress  has  been  awarded  to  civilians.  And  no  good  reason 
why  appears.  However,  Miss  Johnson  has  made  it  plain  beyond 
yea  or  nay  that  a  young  woman  can  equal  in  daring  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  endurance  any  pilot  that  takes  the  air.  The  stars  in 
their  courses  seemed  to  fight  against  her  enterprise,  and  she  won 
through  against  fog  and  storm.  If  imagination  had  not  grown 
callous  through  the  shock  of  many  marvels,  we  should  all  be  stag¬ 
gered  by  this  achievement  of  finding  and  holding  direction 
through  the  air,  more  pathless  even  than  the  sea. 

The  other  feature  of  note  in  the  list  was  an  addition  of  three 
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names  to  the  Order  of  Merit.  Mr.  George  Trevelyan  is  the  first 
to  be  second  of  a  name  so  adorned;  for  his  father,  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  was  one  of  the  original  list.  Recognition  is  due  to 
those  who  make  history  alive,  and  the  historian  is  almost  as  read¬ 
able  as  was  the  biographer  of  Macaulay  and  Charles  James  Fox. 
The  Provost  of  Eton,  Dr.  James,  like  an  earlier  member  of  the 
list,  Henry  Jackson,  is  almost  more  entitled  to  his  honour  by  his 
personality  than  by  his  scholarship;  Eton  will  be  grateful  to  the  | 
Labour  Government.  Dr.  Samuel  Alexander,  the  third  name,  is  ] 
associated  with  a  different  order  of  ideas :  thirty  years  of  his  life’s  I 
work  was  done  from  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  Victoria  Uni-  I 
versity  of  Manchester,  and  he  had  passed  through  school  and  col-  |l 
lege  in  Melbourne  before  he  came  to  Balliol  as  a  scholar.  But  for  [ 
ten  years  he  was  an  Oxford  tutor,  and  those  who  went  to  his  lec- 
mres  at  Lincoln  in  the  ’eighties  will  probably  agree  with  the  writer 
of  these  notes  that  they  were  the  best  teaching  then  given  those 
who  read  for  the  Greats  school,  which  we  used  to  believe  to  be  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  thing  in  Oxford.  But  I  think  few 
of  us  guessed  that  our  bearded  lecturer  was  only  four  or  five  years 
our  senior.  He  had  none  of  the  fresh-fledged  don’s  cocksureness. 

Yet  after  reviewing  these  names  and  the  comments  on  them,  it 
has  to  be  admitted  that  Buckingham  Palace  paled  somewhat  in¬ 
effectual  fires  when  in  the  same  week  the  town  of  Kirriemuir 
issued  its  honours  list — consisting  (dear  Brutus)  of  but  one  name. 

All  the  world  looked  on  when  Thrums  was  conferring  its  freedom 
on  Sir  James  Barrie.  The  proceedings  lapsed,  Peterpannishly, 
into  a  cricket  match,  where  two  of  the  major  Australian  lumin¬ 
aries  were  disclosed  to  dazzled  eyes  This  latest  feather,  (grouse, 
or  curlew,  or  only  just  a  blackbird’s?)  sits  well  in  the  cap  of  the 
new  Chancellor  of  Edinburgh  University. 


W.  J.  Locke’s  death  makes  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  elder 
novelists  who  were  best-sellers,  and  none  the  worse  for  that.  1 
should  class  him  with  another  of  my  contemporaries, 
iScke*^*  began  to  publish  in  the  same 

year,  though  Mason  arrived  much  sooner  at  popular 
success.  Indeed  Locke’s  case  is  worth  study  for  budding 
novelists;  he  had  been  at  it  ten  years  before  he  hit  the  mark  with 
his  ninth  book.  The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne.  The  odd  part 
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of  the  story  is  that  at  his  ninth  book,  and  only  then,  he  found  what 
we  all  recognise  as  his  peculiar  gift;  and,  as  I  think,  another  man’s 
success  helped  him  to  find  it.  Locke  had  lived  with  the  Yellow 
Book  set,  though  he  had  little  in  common  with  most  of  them  ex¬ 
cept  his  publisher,  John  Lane — to  whom  he  remained  constant. 
But  in  1903  or  thereabouts,  Henry  Harland,  who  till  then  only 
possessed  an  esoteric  repute  as  editor  of  the  Yellow  Book  and 
writer  of  delicately  finished  short  stories,  published  T he  Cardinal's 
Snuff  Box,  which  had  about  as  litde  story  as  ever  underlay  the 
appearance  of  a  novel,  but  possessed  a  quality  of  charm  that  has 
not  yet  evaporated.  It  was  the  charm  of  whimsicality  and  of 
simplicity;  the  book  had  a  new  tone  which  pleased  the  world.  A 
year  later  Locke  published  his  Marcus  Ordeyne,  which  revealed 
a  quality  that  his  earlier  books  had  never  shown.  There  had  been 
a  kind  of  dryness  in  them;  now,  there  was  something  that 
twinkled  rather  than  sparkled,  but  was  indubitably  charm;  a  dif¬ 
ferent  charm  from  Harland ’s,  as  one  first  cousin  is  different  from 
another,  yet  somehow  suggesting  a  relationship.  A  year  later 
came  The  Beloved  Vagabond,  in  which  Locke  gave  the  best  that 
was  in  him  to  do;  and  the  world  has  gone  on  buying  it  ever  since. 
Bloomsbury  probably  spits  at  it  for  sentimentalism,  and  I  daresay 
it  is  no  better  than  Murger’s  Vie  de  Boheme — though  I  think  it 
is;  and  Murger’s  book,  if  not  positively  a  classic,  is  not  going  to 
be  forgotten  this  good  while  yet.  This  so  popular  talent  came 
out  of  a  group  or  coterie  which  thirty  years  ago  occupied  precisely 
those  summits  on  which  the  spitters  at  Locke  now  cling,  climb, 
and  gesticulate;  a  id  no  one  suggested  that  he  had  been  false  to 
any  of  the  standards.  After  this  success,  he  published  nothing 
for  four  years;  then  he  setded  down  to  producing  one  book  at 
least  and  often  a  second,  year  by  year.  The  latest,  which  ap¬ 
peared  this  spring,  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  called  TheT own 
of  Tombarel,  all  of  them  illustradng  phases  of  life  in  that  part  of 
France  which  had  most  seized  Locke’s  imagination — the  moun¬ 
tainous  region  behind  the  C6te  d’Azur.  He  had  a  great  feeling 
for  France  and  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  slight  exaggeration  does 
not  distort  the  truth  of  his  illustration;  but  these  stories  are  a  long 
way  from  the  clean  cut  work  of  his  best  days,  where  almost  every 
sentence  has  its  own  surprise.  Except  Kim,  I  know  no  book  of 
my  time  which  gains  so  much  by  being  read  aloud  as  The  Beloved 
Vagabond',  and  that  is  the  severest  test  of  prose. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  chronicle  any  interchange  of  friendly  gestures 
between  France  and  England,  and  the  same  day,  June  5th,  saw 
two  of  these.  In  the  first,  France  was  less  directly 
concerned :  for  the  gift  of  a  statue  of  General  Wolfe 
came  from  United  Canada;  but  the  Marquis  dc 
Montcalm  crossed  from  France  to  unveil  at  Greenwich  this 
memorial  to  the  conqueror  in  that  struggle  where  victor  and  van¬ 
quished  fell  in  equal  glory.  On  the  pedestal  this  gracious  act  is 
recorded,  so  that  the  two  names,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  arc  kept 
together  in  /cmcmbrancc.  It  may  well  have  struck  the  visitor 
that  his  pilyimage  had  brought  him  to  a  scene  of  beauty  which 
otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have  known;  and  perhaps  a  good 
many  Londoners  may  be  drawn  by  this  novelty  to  a  park  which 
they  singularly  neglect.  Wolfe’s  statue  is  finely  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  broad  avenue  leading  from  the  Blackhcath  Road;  it  is 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  for  just  beyond  it  the  down  drops 
sharply  to  the  level  by  the  river  bank.  Yet  in  a  sense  this  view  is 
unhappy;  even  the  back  of  a  figure  should  have  some  suggestion 
of  the  personage,  and  Wolfe’s  heavy  cloak  hangs  in  lines  as  square 
as  if  he  were  Henry  VIII.  But  when  we  sec  the  man  who  looks 
out  over  the  Thames,  we  get  the  flying  swallow-like  Shelleyan  pro¬ 
file  which  a  portrait  in  Trafalgar  Square  makes  familiar;  ardour 
and  hghtness  must  have  served  that  astonishing  leader  in  place  of 
imperious  concentration.  Down  below  is  the  noble  formal  plan 
of  the  Royal  Naval  College;  beyond  it,  a  welter  of  roofs  stretch¬ 
ing  as  far  as  eye  can  sec;  here  and  there  segments  of  blue  show 
the  great  loop  of  the  Thames.  I  saw  it  on  an  afternoon  of  bril¬ 
liant  sun  and  wind-tossed  shadows;  even  the  sunlight  itself  was 
tossed  about,  for  all  the  narrow  shining  leaves  of  the  Spanish 
chestnut  trees  reflected  it  like  blades.  Some  of  those  trees  must 
be  as  old  as  the  hospital;  many  of  the  pollarded  trunks  are  five 
yards  in  girth,  and  one  is  fully  thirty  foot  at  shoulder  height. 
They  arc  the  special  feature;  but  some  old  park-warden  disposed 
cedars  with  admirable  judgment  over  the  wide  trimly-kept  green 
expanse;  and  to-day  the  distribution  of  flowers  and  shrubs  and 
trees  is  so  skilful  that  even  Kew  has  less  of  beauty — though,  of 
course,  far  more  of  costly  varieties. 

A  bus-top  to  Greenwich  has  compensations.  As  we  swung 
round  past  Victoria,  suddenly  I  found  myself  right  up 
against  the  other  monument  I  had  come  out  to  see. 
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The  sun  was  low,  and  the  flickering  play  of  light  through 
green  leaves  gave  an  astonishing  illusion  of  life  to  the  horse  and 
rider  set  there,  in  Grosvenor  Gardens,  on  a  pedestal  which  lifts 
them  among  the  branches  of  young  plane  trees.  I  am  not  sure 
but  this  is  the  best  way  to  see  London’s  tribute  to  General  Foch — 
which,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  said  at  the  unveiling,  will  be  the 
first  to  greet  every  Frenchman  as  he  enters  England’s  capital. 
However  you  sec  this  commemorative  statue,  you  will  see  very  de¬ 
finitely  and  unmistakeably  the  portrait  of  a  man  and  of  a  horse — 
in  which  group,  as  is  only  natural,  the  stir  of  life  is  suggested 
chiefly  by  the  horse’s  twitching  neck  and  nostrils — for  the  man  is 
deep  in  tense  thought.  It  may  be  all  wrong,  as  we  are  taught 
nowadays,  that  art  should  have  this  strictly  representative  inten¬ 
tion,  but  I  own  a  sneaking  weakness  for  it;  and  I  am  glad  that 
here  in  one  of  the  centres  of  London’s  tidal  movement  there  should 
stand  this  likeness,  so  quiet  yet  so  much  alive,  of  perhaps  the  one 
Frenchman  whom  without  stint  and  without  exception  English^ 
men  have  ever  taken  to  their  hearts. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PEACE ;  AN  ADDENDUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 

Sir, — Since  my  article,  “  The  Psychology  of  Peace  ”  was  written  for  the 
June  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  two  events  of  the  first  importance 
have  happened  to  comfirm  my  argument — the  Memorandum  from  the 
Quai  D’Orsay  on  the  subject  of  European  Federation,  and  the  new  depar¬ 
ture  in  French  Socialist  policy  oudined  in  Le  Populaire  by  M.  L^on  Blum 
and  discreetly  raised  at  the  National  Congress  of  the  Socialist  Party  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  the  second  week  in  June. 

Whatever  may  have  been  in  M.  Briand's  mind — and  of  his  sincerity  in 
adjuring  the  warring  sovereign  states  of  Europe  to  learn  through  the  League 
“  to  speak  European  ”  there  can  be  no  question — the  comment  in  the 
French  Press  suggests  that  this  scheme  is  designed  far  more  to  ensure  the 
domination  of  French  ideas  of  **  security  ",  and  the  rigid  maintenance  of 
the  European  status  quo.  Personally  I  look  upon  it  as  a  significant  but 
totally  unnecessary  gesture — unnecessary  because  the  process  of  co-operation 
among  the  European  nations  for  which  it  is  designed  is  already  making  its 
way  slowly  but  surely  within  the  League,  and  the  proposed  machinery 
would  merely  duplicate  that  already  existing;  and  significant  because  it 
looks  very  much  like  the  swan  song  of  the  Quai  D’Orsay,  i.e.,  of  that 
diplomatic  finesse  belonging  to  an  earlier  age,  but  unshaken  in  its  primacy 
and  prestige  until  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  by  initiating 
the  "  dynamic  ”  method  laid  the  foundations  of  real  peace  and  security. 

M.  L^on  Blum  boldly  repudiated  the  traditional  conception  (propounded 
by  M.  Jauris)  of  the  nation  in  arms  as  being  now  out  of  date.  G3ns^ 
qucntly,  he  says,  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  the  conception  of  security  or 
which  it  was  based  should  also  be  consigned  to  limbo,  and  it  is  no  good 
"  waiting  upon  the  sluggish  or  evasive  action  of  diplomatists  and  tech¬ 
nicians."  The  Socialist  leader  calls  upon  his  country  to  give  the  example 
in  the  matter  of  land  disarmament  because  she  is  the  most  powerful  of 
the  victorious  nations. 

In  short,  those  who,  seeking  to  conciliate  France,  with  the  best  intention 
in  the  world  have,  in  fact,  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Quai  D’Orsay  and 
of  the  French  General  Staff,  must  now  see  that  the  official  French  view 
is  not  by  any  means  that  of  the  whole  French  people.  That  even  official 
France  is  not  so  uncompromising  as  is  generally  supposed  may  be  seen  from 
the  declarations  of  M.  Tardieu  in  the  Chamber  when  the  Young  Plan  was 
ratified  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  votes.  Replying  to  a  question 
about  the  position  of  France  in  the  event  of  wilful  drfault  by  Germany, 
M.  Tardieu  admitted  that  even  if  Germany  should  refuse  to  obey  the  award 
of  an  Arbitral  Tribunal,  France’s  freedom  of  action  would  not  include  any 
military  action  because  France  has  signed  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  intends 
to  observe  it." 

99,  Gower  Street, 

W.C.I. 


W.  Horsfall  Cartbr. 
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A  History  of  Publishing 

by  Michael  Sadleir 


I  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PUBLISH- 
I  ING:  being  the  story  of  Chapman  and 
f  Hall,  Ltd.,  by  Arthur  Waugh,  Manag- 
I  ing  Director  1902-1930.  Chapman  and 
I  Hall.  15^.  net. 

I  To  review  for  the  Fortnightly  Mr.  Waugh’s 
!  history  of  the  firm  of  Chapman  and  Hall  is 
I’  not  unlike  having  to  criticise  to  a  son  a 
•  jjortrait  of  his  mother.  When  into  the 
bargain,  the  critic  is  a  portrait-painter  in 
a  similar  style,  potential  embarrassment 
becomes  acute.  Fortunately,  however, 
i  there  can  in  this  case  be  no  question  as  to 
the  dignity  and  personality  of  the  sitter. 

“  Chapman  and  Hall  ”  is  not  only  one  of 
the  five  classical  imprints  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  also  (if  a  competitor  may  be 
permitted  the  impertinence  of  compliment) 

'  one  of  the  few  imprints  of  to-day  which 
have  never  been  associated  with  tawdry 
book-making,  jealous  aggression  or  un¬ 
scrupulous  practice.  And  this  staunch 
persistence  of  what  in  publishing  is  indeed 
“  old-fashioned  virtue  ”  is  due,  more  than 
to  any  other  cause,  to  the  personal  integrity 
and  professional  self-respect  of  the  writer 
of  this  book. 

I  The  firm  of  Chapman  and  Hall  dates 
from  the  day,  early  in  1830,  when  Edward 
Chapman  and  William  Hall  opened  a 
bookshop  at  186  Strand.  On  June  5  in  the 
same  year  they  made  their  first  departure 
from  retail  bookselling  by  publishing  Num¬ 
ber  I  of  Chat  of  the  Weel(:  A  Compendium 
of  All  Topics  of  Public  Interest,  the  rather 
dispiriting,  though  facetious,  prospectus  of 
which  periodical  Mr.  Waugh  reprcxluces. 
During  the  next  six  years  publishing  devel¬ 
oped  steadily,  but  always  side  by  side  with 
I  bookselling,  until  on  March  31,  1836,  ap- 
I  peared  the  first  monthly  number  of  the 
?ic\wic\  Papers,  and  the  long  and  famous 
connection  of  Chapman  and  Hall  with 
Charles  Dickens  be^an. 

Faced  with  this  overpowering  element 
in  the  history  of  his  firm  Mr.  Waugh  had 


no  option  but  to  tell  again  the  story  of 
Dickens’  relations  with  his  publishers.  He 
tells  it  admirably;  and  because  his  line  of 
approach  is  rather  different  from  that  of 
Forster,  Percy  Fitzgerald  or  Mr.  Ralph 
Straus,  with  a  pleasing  effect  of  novelty. 
But  for  all  that,  the  tale  is  a  known  one; 
and  for  the  sake  of  its  re-telling,  Mr.  Waugh 
has  had  to  omit  certain  less  tremendous 
but  also  less  familiar  phases  in  the  mid- 
Victorian  career  of  Chapman  and  Hall, 
about  which  students  of  the  period  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  information. 

Nevertheless  the  story  of  Dickens,  as 
told  by  Mr.  Waugh,  has  a  publishing  sig¬ 
nificance  of  which  the  permanent  applica¬ 
bility  is  startling.  It  exemplifies  the  in¬ 
evitable  domination  of  his  publisher  by  an 
overwhelmingly  “  star  ”  author,  and  the 
curious  reactions  on  commercial  policy  of 
the  wayward  moods  of  genius.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  telling  example  of  the  perpetual  mis¬ 
apprehension  by  authors  of  the  costs  and 
speculative  margin  of  publishing  and  shows 
how,  when  these  are  brought  home  by  an 
experiment  in  self-financing,  the  author  is 
so  shocked  at  the  smallness  of  his  profit 
that,  in  his  disappointment  he  is  apt  to 
turn  against  the  innocent  firm  whom,  on 
his  own  initiative,  he  has  employed  as  pub¬ 
lishers  on  commission.  Finally  it  proves 
that  a  moment’s  tactlessness  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  part  may  have  a  fatal  effect  on  a 
relationship  both  cordial  and  profitable. 

From  Dickens  Mr.  Waugh  passes  to 
Carlyle,  to  Anthony  Trollope,  to  George 
Meredith  and  to  the  founding  and  growth 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  content  for  these 
outstanding  figures  and  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  firm  to  serve  as  landmarks  on 
its  road  to  prosperity.  Incidental  mention 
is  made  of  other  authors  and  other  ventures 
during  the  mid-Victorian  years;  but  it  is 
in  this  respect  that  those  greedy  for  fresh 
facts,  could  wish  for  more. 

On  one  particularly  attractive  venture  of 
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Chapman  and  Hall,  undertaken  during  the 
forties,  we  should  have  welcomed  such  in¬ 
structed  comment  as  Mr.  Waugh  only 
could  give.  The  firm  launched  in  1843  or 
1844  a  “Monthly  Series  of  Original  Works,” 
the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  pub¬ 
lish  new  books  (originally  novels  only;  later 
tiavel  and  biography  as  well)  “  at  less  than 
one  half  the  cost  of  an  equal  amount  of 
matter  in  the  ordinary  system  of  publica¬ 
tion.”  Each  volume  was  to  cost  seven 
shillings,  and  a  story  of  average  throe- 
volume  length  was  issued  in  two  volumes 
at  fourteen.  The  scheme  was  less  rashly 
philanthropic  than  that  of  Smith  Elder’s 
“  Library  of  Fiction,”  which  under  the 
editorship  of  Leitch  Ritchie  had  tried  in 
the  early  thirties  to  provide  the  public  with 
new  novels  in  one  volume  at  six  shillings; 
but  it  was  generous  and  enlightened  and, 
like  many  generous  and  enlightened  experi¬ 
ments  in  book-trade  history,  failed  because 
between  publisher  and  public  was  a  distri¬ 
butive  system  both  self-centred  and  con¬ 
servative.  The  lending  libraries  did  not 
want  fiction  to  be  cheaper,  and  the  retail 
booksellers  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
support  a  movement  toward  cheaper  novels 
by  stocking  sufficient  copies  to  make  the 
venture  pay.  In  the  interests  of  their 
«eries  the  publishers  made  one  concession 
and  raised  its  unit  price  to  9/-  per  volume. 
But  in  vain.  The  libraries  would  not 
respond.  '  The  series  flagged  and  before 
1850  was  at  an  end. 

Yet  the  volumes  published  (they  were  of 
distinguished  format,  with  good  type  and 
paper  and  a  dignified  binding)  had  all  the 
qualities  of  popularity.  There  were  two 
novels  by  Mrs.  Marsh,  already  well-known 
as  author  of  Tu/o  Old  Men's  Tales,  and 
destined  to  write  one  of  the  real  best-sellers 
of  the  period  in  Emilia  Wyndham]  there 
were  Marmion  Savage’s  first  novel  The 
Falcon  Family  and  his  best  novel  The 
Bachelor  of  the  Albany;  there  was  The 
White  Boy,  an  Irish  story  by  the  already 
popular  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  there  was 
G  H.  Lewes’  Ranthorpe.  Among  general 
works  was  Robert  Bell’s  Life  of  Canning 
and  a  Life  of  Mozart.  It  is  impossible  to 


believe  that  the  public  would  not  have 
responded  to  this  series  if  they  had  been 
given  a  chance;  but  they,  no  less  than  the 
publishers,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  library 
system  which  preferred  the  fictitious  price 
of  31S.  6d.  and  liked  the  spread  of  one  story 
into  three  volumes,  so  that  subsaiben 
needed  a  larger  ration  of  volumes  for  their 
weekly  or  monthly  fare. 

Throughout  his  book  and  down  to  the 
most  recent  times,  Mr.  Waugh  interpolates 
passages  of  book-trade  history,  to  illustrate 
changing  methcxls  and  the  steady  swing  of 
the  pendulum  from  the  time  when  pub¬ 
lishers  had  more  profit  than  they  merited 
and  authors,  booksellers,  printers,  binders 
and  paper-makers  considerably  less,  to  the 
very  modern  days  when  the  one  time  kings 
of  bibliopoly  have  become  its  scullions. 
Most  of  this  history  is  admirably  propor¬ 
tioned  and  most  usefully  condensed.  The  | 
rise  of  the  literary  agent;  the  gradual  trans¬ 
formation  of  publishing  from  a  dignified 
competition  to  a  scramble  of  lazzaroni;  the  ' 
history  of  the  Net  Book  Agreement  and 
the  Times  Book  War;  the  humiliations  of 
the  time  when,  because  paper  and  straw- 
board  had  been  forced  to  famine  rates  and 
books  were  one  of  the  few  commodities 
which  could  not  be  indefinitely  increased  in 
price,  publishers  had  to  pay  weekly  ransom 
for  their  very  lives — these  changes  and 
chances  are  clearly  set  forth,  culminating  in 
a  convincing  demonstration  that  “  there  is 
probably  no  kind  of  manufacture  in  die 
country  where  the  retail  cost  of  the  finished 
article  has  advanced  so  little,  in  proptxtion 
to  the  actual  cost  of  production,  as  in  the 
manufacture  and  marketing  of  books." 

But  on  two  points  of  his  earlier  history 
Mr.  Waugh  is  incorrect.  Because  by  chance 
Chapman  and  Hall  started  novel-publish¬ 
ing  in  monthly  numbers  and  came  after¬ 
ward  to  three-volume  issue,  he  assumes  that 
this  was  the  general  order  of  development. 
On  the  next  page  he  credits  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  with  the  starting  of  the  lending 
library  in  1820.  Now  the  three  volumes, 
post  8vo.  novel  was  in  fact  regularised 
about  1810,  and  evolved  from  the  three  to 
eight  volume  lamo.  novel  of  the  eighteendi 
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(century.  development  and  existence 

were  something  quite  apart  from  number- 
issue,  which  was  at  one  end  an  application 
of  the  pamphlet-habit  to  works  of  greater 
length,  at  the  other  a  forerunner  of  the 
popular  magazine  with  its  serial.  And 
the  lending  library  system  dates  back  with 
i  the  novels  which  it  was  designed  to  circu¬ 
it  late.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
I  eenth  century  such  libraries  existed,  grew 
i  rapidly  more  numerous  as  time  went  on, 
P  were  the  recognised  suppliers  of  current 
'  reading  before  1800  and  although  since 
then  have  developed  the  more  competitive 
*  qualities  common  to  all  commercial  under- 
ukings,  do  not  even  to-day  differ  in  essen¬ 
tials  from  their  predecessors  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago. 

Although  his  subject  is  a  contentious  one 
and  involves  the  principal  activities  of  his 
own  life,  Mr.  Waugh  writes  both  kindly 
and  modesdy.  Not  only  is  the  talc  of  his 
I  own  services  to  the  firm  a  chapter  studi- 
j  ously  unwritten;  but  the  occasions  when 
I  Chapman  and  Hall  have  suffered  from 
I  authors’  faithlessness  or  advisers  lack  of 
judgment,  and  the  clashes  of  competition 

(between  themselves  and  their  competitors 
arc  handled  with  reticence.  Once  again 
^  there  arc  moments  when  one  regrets  such 
1 


1^5 

generous  discretion.  The  evasion  of  Swim 
burne  and  the  rivalry  of  Tinsley  Brothers 
are  civilly  indicated;  but  we  should  have 
liked  to  know  how  Chapman  and  Hall  ac¬ 
quired  "  Ouida  ”  from  Tinsley  and  then, 
fifteen  years  later,  lost  (or  surrendered)  her 
to  Chatto  and  Windus,  via  a  most  unusual 
transitional  wwk  (Ariadne,  1877)  which 
carried  the  imprints  of  both  firms  and 
marked  the  division  between  the  two 
regimes.  Further,  when  recording  George 
Meredith’s  well  known  rejection  of  East 
Lynne,  Mr.  Waugh  could  have 
strengthened  his  reference  to  best-sellers 
gone  astray  by  telling  how  Henry  Blackett 
“  stole  ”  Miss  Muloch  at  a  literary  party 
and  so  got  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  for 
Hurst  and  Blackett,  although  throe  quite 
successful  novels  had  already  appeared  with 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Waugh  will  consider  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  his  book — issued  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  designed  for  students  of  publishing, 
controversial,  and  full  of  details  from  the 
records  of  his  firm.  In  the  meantime  he 
has  written  a  book  which  should  interest 
and  instruct  the  general  reader,  and  has 
added  this  further  lustre  to  the  name  of 
Chapman  and  Hall,  that  henceforward  it 
must  be  associated  with  his  own. 


Record  of  An  Editor*s  Life 

by  Janet  E.  Courtney 


THE  MAKING  OF  AN  EDITOR. 

W.  L.  Courtney,  1850-1928,  by  Janet  E. 

Courtney.  Macmillan.  6s. 

Mis.  Courtney  has  written  a  little  book 
which  will  have  much  interest  for  journa¬ 
lists  and,  above  all,  for  those  who  have 
known  and  loved  her  husband.  She  does 
not  aim  at  writing  in  the  usual  extended 
fashion,  what  may  be  termed  a  formal  or 
an  official  life.  Indeed,  as  she  herself  very 
properly  points  out.  Dr.  Courtney  had  in 
The  Passing  Hour  attempted  himself  his 
own  self  portraiture.  He  had  told  about 
his  early  Oxford  life,  his  first  steps  in 
journalism,  his  friends  and  his  clubs,  and 
he  had  given  some  idea,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
I  atent  and  catholicity  of  his  many  intellec¬ 


tual  interests.  But  there  still  remained  the 
need  of  some  addendum  to  his  journalistic 
history  in  T he  Passing  Hour  which,  as  Mrs.  ( 

Courtney  well  expresses  herself,  would 
have  “  specially  in  mind  his  long  editor¬ 
ship  of  The  Fortnightly  Review,  the  crown 
of  his  life’s  work  and  the  vocation  for 
which  he  was  marked  out  both  by  educa-  I 

tion  and  by  predilection.”  i 

So  far  as  the  predilection  is  concerned,  ' 

Mrs.  Courtney  may  be  said  to  have  amply 
proved  her  case.  No  Greek  tragedy  can 
have  given  to  its  readers  any  ampler  view 
of  unresting  and  inexorable  fate  than  is 
afforded  by  the  few  touches  and  remin¬ 
iscences  which,  in  this  little  book,  convey  ‘ 

the  idea  of  the  irresistible  graviution  of 
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Courtney  towards  London  and  his  destiny 
as  a  journalist.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not 
enjoy  to  the  full  his  varied  hfe  in  Oxford. 
He  had  achieved  distinction  as  a  scholar. 
He  had  become  immortalized  as  “  The 
Courter  ”  in  the  classic  Oxford  vocabulary. 
He  could  talk  about  literature  and  life  in 
garden  parties,  or  discuss  Kant  after  dinner, 
or  spend  the  long  summer  afternoon  in 
delightful  rows  on  the  river.  But  he 
turned  his  back  on  all  that  at  the  age  of 
forty  and  made  straight  for  Fleet  Street  and 
Henrietta  Street.  Why?  Because  he  felt 
in  his  very  bones  the  longing  for  a  journa¬ 
list’s  life.  Late  hours,  hard  work,  the 
Underground,  the  constant  constraint — 
they  had  no  terrors  for  him.  Sometimes, 
before  he  took  the  really  effective  step,  he 
closed  his  eyes  to  his  vision  and  became  a 
candidate  for  a  headmastership  or  Univer¬ 
sity  professorship.  But  in  all  such  efforts 
success,  even  where  success  might  have  been 
expected,  was  mercifully  denied  him. 
When,  in  1903,  he  failed  to  become  Warden 
of  New,  Mrs.  Courtney  summed  up  the 
situation  with  her  usual  penetrating  tact : 
“  You  know,”  she  remarked  to  him,  ”  that 
you  wouldn’t  really  have  been  happy  as 
Warden.  You  would  have  felt  all  the  time 
that  you  had  the  lie  in  the  soul.” 

As  regards  the  educational  contribution 
to  the  predilection,  however,  the  matter  is 
not  quite  so  clear.  Benjamin  Jowett  once 
said  of  the  study  of  Hegel  that  it  made  the 
mind  ”  too  large  to  comprehend  small 
things.”  Courtney,  it  is  true,  was  never  a 
Hegelian  like  Green  and  Caird.  But  he 
was  a  neo-Kantian,  specializing  on  the  first 
Critique,  and  the  clutch  of  the  first  Critique 
was  as  powerful  on  the  minds  of  its  votaries 
as  were  ever  the  historical  categories  of 
Hegel.  That,  in  spite  of  it  all,  Courtney 
developed  all  the  non-philosophical  interests 
which  made  him  the  successful  editor  that 
he  was,  is  the  outstanding  wonder  of  his 
life.  As  he  himself  jokingly  put  it,  he 
was  Mr.  Hyde  as  well  as  Dr.  Jekyll  and  his 
previous  education  hardly  accounts  for  Mr. 
Hyde.  The  Hyde  in  him  could  certainly 
never  have  been  imprisoned  within  the  iron 
jaws  of  the  Kantian  categories.  It  was  this 
Bohemian  instinct,  too,  which  goaded  him 


to  London  and  forced  him  to  disregard  all 
the  ominous  stories  of  his  friends,  like 
Andrew  Lang,  who  bewailed  the  sad  fate 
of  a  frequenter  of  Fleet  Street.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  spacious  leisure  of  the  Summer 
Term  in  Oxford  was  a  faint  dream  from 
the  far-off  past.  Even  when  once  he  had 
managed  to  snatch  a  quiet  hour  for  dinner 
at  home,  Mrs.  Courtney  tells  us,  a  young 
footman  came  in  to  say  “  Please,  sir,  Asia 
is  in  revolution  and  they  want  you  to  come 
and  deal  with  it.” 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  great  journalist 
who  becomes  a  great  editor  must  be  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  all  shades  and  varieties  of 
life.  The  quiet  theoretic  life  of  Aristode 
can  never  be  the  life  for  him.  He  must 
understand  the  minds  of  the  very  widest 
section  of  his  readers.  He  must  be  able 
with  unerring  and  almost  uncanny  facility 
to  get  at  the  very  heart’s  core  of  the  hardest 
and  most  unpromising  subjects.  Courtney 
was  all  this,  as  his  wife  shows,  in  his  work 
on  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  most  convinc¬ 
ingly  so  on  the  Fortnightly.  Indeed,  it  did 
not  take  long  to  put  him  in  harness.  When 
he  was  practically  on  probation  at  the 
Telegraph,  Lord  Burnham  asked  him  to 
write  a  specimen  leader  on  two  subjects: 
First,  the  present  state  of  politics  in  Eng¬ 
land;  Second,  Tulips  and  tulip  shows. 
Could  any  two  subjects  ilustratc  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  untiring  versatility  of  the  journa¬ 
list?  His  specimen  leaders  do  not  still 
survive,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  resulting 
engagement,  that  Courtney  was  quite  equal 
to  both  subjects.  Henceforth  he  was  vowed 
to  journalism  and  was  not  simply  the  editw 
who  incited  other  contributors  to  write,  but 
the  editor  who  would  contribute  on  the 
most  recondite  subjects,  if  the  occasion 
really  demanded.  But  not  on  recondite 
subjects  alone,  for  Courtney  was  not  indis¬ 
posed  to  tackle  what  Mrs.  Courtney  calls 
“  those  light  leaders  in  which  Le  Sage’s 
soul  delighted  when  his  eye  had  caught 
some  obscure  paragraph  such  as  the  she- 
bear  at  the  Zoo  going  off  her  feed,  or 
quarrelling  with  her  new  mate,  or  a  West¬ 
ern  American  decree  against  woman’s  cigar¬ 
ettes.”  He  was  ever  on  the  oudook  for 
new  and  younger  talent  because  he  was  ever 
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r  cad-'  to  come  in  contact  with  new  and  made  so  many  youthful  discoveries.  The 
f  points  of  view.  Indeed,  his  wife  young  Philip  Snowden  wrote  in  the  Fort- 

^  t^$  us  that  when  he  retired  from  the  Liter-  nightly.  Nfr.  J.  L.  Garvin  made  a  convinc- 
irv  Editorship  of  the  Telegraph  at  Christ-  ing  debut  in  its  pages.  Barrie’s  earliest 
j  nias  1924.  the  Observer  with  pardonable  plays  were  incorporated  in  some  of  its 
I  aafgeration  declared  that  “if  all  the  issues. 

;  he  had  helped  to  encourage  could  Courtney’s  was  surely  a  great  work  and 

be  collected,  they  would  fill  the  Albert  there  could  be  no  more  impressive  exhibition 
I-  pjjji.”  of  the  wide  range  of  his  interests,  than  the 

Notable,  however,  as  Courtney  was  in  page  after  page  of  this  little  book,  which  is 
the  pages  of  other  journals,  it  is  pardonable  devoted  to  the  enumeration  of  the  more 
in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly  to  lay  stress  characteristic  articles  and  contributions, 
on  his  editorship  of  the  Fortnightly  itself,  diversifying  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly 
During  the  sixty-five  years  through  which  during  his  tenure  of  its  Chair.  Sometimes 
this  Review  has  flourished.  Dr.  Courtney  we  wish  that  the  author  of  the  book,  who 
was  in  the  Chair  for  more  than  half  the  has  herself  such  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
time.  Nor  did  his  natural  energy  ever  ap-  faculties  that  make  a  journalist  great,  had 
pear  really  to  abate.  Some  of  his  charac-  given  us  more  of  her  own  comments,  which 
teristic  editorial  work,  in  fact,  appeared  in  might  have  served,  in  some  sense,  as  a 
the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  formal  history  of  the  Fortnightly.  But, 
When  Morley  had  retired  to  Wimbledon  as  then,  after  all,  an  editor  has  his  own  im- 
a  simple  spectator  of  the  world’s  progress,  personal  and  vicarious  immortality  in  the 
Courtney  was  still  working  in  harness  and  articles  which  have  appeared  in  his  Review, 
quite  appreciating  the  newest  thoughts  of  and  which  his  energy  and  insight  have 
the  newest  of  times.  “  All  throughout  his  drawn  from  the  contributors  who  have 
life,"  says  Mrs.  Courtney,  “  it  was  charac-  gathered  together  at  his  call.  It  is  such  an 
teristic  of  him  to  make  friends  with  the  immortality  which  cannot  easily  be  denied 
very  youngest  and  to  be  quite  unaware  of  to  the  late  distinguished  editor  of  the 
any  severing  gap.’’  That  was  why  he  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  Desert’s  Dusty  Face 

by  Arthur  Waugh 

BY  WAY  OF  THE  SAHARA,  by  Owen  of  the  following  March  they  forgathered 
Tweedy.  Duc\worth.  iis.  6d.  at  the  Rejaf  Hotel,  and  took  stock  of  the 

There  arc  travel-books  and  travel-books,  car  provided  for  their  journey,  and  of  the 
and  many  of  them  are  a  weariness  of  the  sturdy  Arab,  Mohamed,  who  was  to  be 
brain;  but  here  is  a  real  book,  which  tells  their  guide.  The  Arab  was  right  enough, 
of  a  real  adventure,  and  docs  so  in  the  an  ex-poacher  of  elephants,  with  a  heart  for 
I  perfect  spirit  of  narrative,  clear,  business-  any  fate;  but  when  they  faced  the  car,  they 
like,  humorous,  and  unaffected.  realised  what  they  were  in  for.  It  was 

It  was  in  a  London  club,  in  November,  little  better  than  a  grocer’s  van,  “  looking 
j  1928,  that  Mr.  Richard  Crofton  suggested  like  an  itinerant  tinker’s  shop,’’  when  it 
:  to  Mr.  Owen  Tweedy  that  the  pair  of  them  was  packed;  and,  when  it  was  fairly  under 
j .  should  attempt  a  motor-drive  across  the  way*  it  “  yawed  like  an  ill-balanced  dinghy, 

:  I  Sahara,  “  by  ways  no  gaze  can  follow,’’  hitched  to  the  stern  of  a  fast  yacht.’’  Being 
from  Rejaf  to  Lake  Chad,  thence  to  the  a  good  Irishman,  and  superstitious,  Mr. 
I  Niger,  and  thereafter  due  north  to  Algiers.  “  Tweedyowen,’’  as  the  natives  called  him, 
What  roads  there  were,  they  could  only  touched  wood,  when  he  heard  that  the 
dimly  conjecture;  but  where  there  was  a  expedition  was  to  start  upon  the  13th  of 
road,  there  must  be  petrol;  so  on  the  loth  the  month,  and  he  seems  to  have  touched 
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ic  to  some  purpose.  For  there  were  plcnd- 
ful  adventures  to  be  lived  down. 

In  perils  from  wart-hogs,  hyenas,  lions, 
and  baboons;  in  perils  from  sleeping-sick¬ 
ness;  in  perils  upon  the  back  of  dcphants; 
hampered  by  sprained  ankles;  delayed  by 
equatorial  storms;  argued  with  by  petty 
Sultans,  and  even  threatened  by  native 
warriors,  the  crew  of  the  grocer's  van  kept 
upon  their  intrepid  way,  and  made  very 
good  pace  over  very  bad  thoroughfares. 
In  all  they  covered  5,300  miles  in  six  weeks, 
at  an  average  of  128.7  miles  a  day,  and  a 
speed  of  15.2  miles  an  hour.  Their  longest 
day's  run  was  287  miles,  through  the 
French  Niger  Province.  When  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  Algiers,  they  were  the  heroes  of 
the  local  press;  but  Mr.  Tweedy  was  un¬ 
able  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  His  health 
only  just  held  out  till  the  end  of  his 
journey,  and  he  then  took  to  his  bed,  with 
malaria,  and  a  temperature  of  105  degrees. 
The  historic  grocer’s  van  survived  the 
ordeal,  and  drew  up  finally  at  Ckx)k's 
offices  in  Berkeley  Street.  It  is  pleasant 
to  read  that  it  is  now  enjoying  an  honour¬ 
able  rest,  as  a  shoodng-truck  on  a  Scottish 
moor. 

The  story  of  its  odyssey  is  excellent 
reading.  It  is  told  in  the  form  of  a  diary, 
detailed  but  never  tiresome;  and  gay  with 
a  natural  humour  that  never  grows  forced. 
Whether  their  example  will  be  followed 
by  others,  the  future  alone  can  decide.  But 
the  pioneers  of  this  new  trail  are  bound  to 
confess  that,  if  they  did  it  again  they  would 
think  twice  about  the  grocer's  van. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY  IN 
THE  AGE  OF  PEEL  AND 
RUSSELL,  by  W.  P.  Morrell.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press.  25^. 

Adam  Smith,  though  himself  a  Snell  Ex¬ 
hibitioner  of  Balliol,  was  a  severe  critic  of 
educational  endowments;  but  even  he, 
keenly  interested  as  he  was  in  Colonial 
questions,  would  surely  have  admitted 
that  the  Beit  Foundation  at  Oxford  justi¬ 
fies  itself  increasingly  from  year  to  year. 
Mr.  Morrell’s  valuable  smdy  is  its  latest 
fiuit.  In  this  elaborate  work  he  deals  with 


the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  oi 
die  second  British  Empire.  The  mail 
fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  book  is  it 
title  which,  though  strictly  accurate,  is  no 
descriptive,  and  may  even  be  repdlcnt 
Few  British  statesmen  have  less  claim  n 
have  their  names  associated  with  th 
British  Empire  than  Peel  and  Russell.  Botl 
were  apostles  of  the  Manchester  School 
Both  b^eved  that  it  was  the  prunary  func 
tion  of  Government  to  stand  aside  and  in 
nothing.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  tb 
there  was  a  large  ingredient  of  truth  it 
that  doctrine,  or  to  question  the  fact  thal 
Russell  exhibited  both  courage  and  wisdotrl 
in  giving  his  support  to  the  policy  recomi 
mended  by  Lord  Durham  in  the  case  oil 
Canada.  But  both  he  and  Peel  wercl 
characteristically  lacking  in  imagini^tiot 
and  foresight.  Peel,  in  a  moment  d 
panic,  passed  legislation  from  the  effects  0: 
which  the  whole  Empire  is  suffering  sadlr 
to-day.  Russell  at  least  had  the  wisdom  Ic 
substitute  Lord  Grey  for  Lord  Glenelg  it 
the  Colonial  office. 

This  bcx>k,  despite  its  tide,  is  happily 
more  concerned  with  Stanley  than  witl 
Peel,  and  with  Grey  than  Russell.  It  is  also, 
as  every  work  on  the  Colonial  Policy  oi 
their  pericxi  must  be,  largely  concernec 
with  that  remarkable  man  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield.  During  the  twelve  yean 
(1841 — 1852)  covered  by  this  book  At 
Colonial  Office  was  successively  ruled  In 
Lord  Stanley  (1841 — 45),  and  Earl  Grtv 
(1846 — 1852).  The  interval  bctweei 
Stanley’s  resignation  and  Grey’s  appoint 
ment  was  filled  by  Gladstone,  but  on  tht 
Colonial  Office  Gladstone  left  litde  mark. 

Colonial  Policy  between  1841  and  185: 
turned  on  two  main  pivots :  Responsibk  ; 
Government  and  Systematic  Colonizatioa 
These  are  naturally  the  pivotal  topics  oi  j 
Mr.  Morrell’s  able  work.  But  conside- ' 
able  space  is  also  allotted  to  the  positioc 
of  the  Sugar  Colonies  after  the  emandpa- 
tion  of  the  slaves,  and  to  the  transition 
from  protection  and  preference  to  fr« 
trade.  The  West  Indian  Colonics  in  par¬ 
ticular,  were  hit  both  ways;  and  the  chap 
ters  d^ing  with  them  will  have  a  special 
interest  for  the  reader  of  to-day. 
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From  the  West  Indies  Mr.  Morrell  passes 
to  South  Africa.  In  that  sphere  Grey  had 
to  do  what  he  could  to  retrieve  the  blunders 
of  Lord  Glenelg’s  policy.  But  his  success 
was  far  from  complete.  Nowhere  did  the 
policy  of  the  Russell  administration  appear 
to  less  advantage.  The  Dutch  farmers  had 
lately  “  trekk^  ”  from  Cape  Colony  and 
had  established  their  two  new  colonies,  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  in 
virtual  independence  of  Great  Britain.  Un- 
fcrtunately  the  Colonial  Office  could  never 
make  up  its  mind  either  to  acknowledge  or 
to  repudiate  the  idea  of  independence. 
They  wobbled  between  the  assertion  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Imperial  authority  until  in 
1850  the  Bloemfontein  Convention  brought 
an  Orange  Free  State  into  existence. 

Mr.  Morrell  has  written  an  interesting 
and  scholarly  book  though  it  is  not  always 
quite  easy,  owing  to  the  wealth  of  trees 
and  foliage,  to  find  a  way  through  the 
wood.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 


LIBERTY  IN  THE  MODERN  STATE, 

by  Professor  Laski.  Faber  and  Faber. 

"js.  6d.  net. 

I  CULL  the  following  sentences  from  this 
litde  volume.  “  Without  democracy  there 
cannot  be  liberty.  .  .  Responsible  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  democracy  lives  always  in  the 
shadow  of  coming  defeat.  .  .  Any  society 
the  fruits  of  whose  economic  operations  are 
unequally  distributed  will  be  compelled  to 
deny  freedom  as  the  law  of  its  being  ”.  .  . 
Towards  the  end  of  the  book  the  professor 
suggests  that  he  as  a  citizen  cannot  be 
treated  on  a  level  of  political  equality  un¬ 
less  incomes  are  equally  distributed  — 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  book  may  be 
discussed  by  many  readers  whose  incomes 
are  much  larger  and  much  smaller  than  his 
own.  Liberty  cannot  apparently  exist  with¬ 
out  the  twin  supports  of  democracy  and 
communism. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  greater  in¬ 
terference  with  liberty  than  to  compel  the 
'  equal  distribution  of  everyone’s  economic 
operations.”  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  society  can  ever  make  all  its  members 
equally  avaricious  or  that  it  can  ensure  an 


equality  of  reward  for  every  man’s  work 
without  violating  every  principle  of  liberty. 
Much  work  is  still  done  all  over  the  world 
either  for  nothing  or  without  any  hope  of 
obtaining  any  proportionate  reward  for  the 
amount  of  effort  involved. 

Lccky  wrote  two  volumes  on  Democracy 
and  Liberty  which  are  a  sufficient  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Laski’s  thesis.  It  is  untrue 
to  say  that  a  democratic  government  is 
more  responsive  to  public  opinion  than 
monarchy  or  aristocracy.  No  form  of 
government  can  survive  without  popular 
approval,  and  whether  the  shock  of  dis¬ 
approval  comes  sooner  or  later  is  a  question 
which  depends  more  on  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  than  on  the  form  of  government. 
Democratic  government  is  worse  than  Other 
forms  of  government  because  it  involves 
the  rule  of  professional  politicians  who 
manage  to  suggest  that  they  represent  a 
public  opinion  which  in  fact  does  not  exist, 
and  the  author  quite  realizes  this  important 
truth  when  he  is  dealing  with  questions  of 
International  Politics  like  the  Peace  of 
Versailles. 

The  fallacy  that  liberty  is  founded  on 
democracy  probably  began  with  Rousseau, 
for  Plato  and  the  older  philosophers  never 
made  any  such  suggestion.  No  doubt 
Rousseau  had  in  mind  the  little  village 
communities  of  Switzerland  where  the 
whole  peasant  community  could  meet  in  a 
public  place  and  decide  their  affairs  with¬ 
out  outside  interference;  but  such  a  concep¬ 
tion  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
modern  democracy,  the  logical  end  of 
which  must  be  bureaucratic  Collectivism. 
This  system  continues  whatever  party  may 
be  in  power,  and  can  never  be  removed  by 
General  Election,  however  distasteful  it 
becomes  to  public  opinion. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  professor  should 
not  have  confined  his  observations  to  the 
question  of  individual  liberty  instead  of 
making  the  subject  an  excuse  for  a  political 
pamphlet.  Considerably  more  enlighten¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  liberty  will  be  found 
in  a  little  book  of  Mr.  Norman  Douglas 
which  has  just  been  published  and  is  en¬ 
titled  What  about  Europe? 

E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

POLITICS,  being  an  Essay  towards 

Political  Rationalization,  by  G.  E.  G. 

Catlin.  George  Allen  O*  Unu'in-  i8/. 

net. 

Only  men  of  large  experience  in  affairs, 
said  Bacon  in  his  Advancement  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  ought  to  discuss  them,  and  “it  is 
for  diis  reason  that  we  give  thanks  to 
Machiavelli  and  writers  of  this  kind,  who 
openly  and  without  dissimulation  set  out 
what  men  do,  not  what  they  ought  to  do.” 
Mr.  Cadin  shares  this  opinion  and,  without 
approving  Machiavelli’s  morals,  hails  him 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  polidcal 
radonalizadon.  But  Machiavelli’s  aim  was 
limited :  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner 
from  Italy.  Mr.  Cadin’s  aim  is  enormously 
wider.  It  is  to  establish  a  science  of 
polidcs,  as  the  sole  basis  upon  which  “  a 
sadsfactory  art  of  social  reguladon  ”  can  be 
founded. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  polidcs  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term  that  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  of  the 
study  of  the  reladons  of  man  as  a  “  social 
animal.”  “  Not  States,”  he  says,  “  but 
Society,  must  be  the  object  of  study,  if 
sadsfactory  progress  is  to  be  made.”  But 
is  Politics,  thus  defined,  a  science?  It  can 
be  made  so,  says  Mr.  Cadin,  in  effect,  if 
among  the  profound  differences  in  men’s 
culture,  habits,  beliefs  and  so  on  it  is 
possible  to  isolate  the  impulses  that  are 
common  to  all,  to  take  these  major  human 
impulses  as  constants  and,  by  way  of 
hypothesis,  to  make  what  is  the  object  of 
discussion  in  Psychology  an  axiom  in 
Polidcs;  for  “  all  sciendfic  work  involves  a 
certain  simplificadon  and  rests  upon  hypo¬ 
thesis.”  The  constant  factor  Mr.  Catlin 
finds  in  the  universal  will  of  the  individual 
to  put  his  desires  into  effect.  In  order  to 
understand  society,  which  is  created  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  interacdon  of  a  myriad  wills, 
we  must  start  from  the  individual  will  as 
operadve  in  society.  Polidcs  may  be  de¬ 
fined  "  more  precisely  ”  as  a  study  of  the 
control-reladonship  of  wills. 

On  these  premises,  Mr.  Cadin  has  built 
up  a  mighty  structure  of  argument,  which 


embraces  the  quesdons  of  liberty  and 
authority,  conflict  and  solidarity,  halai^^ 
and  convendon,  equality  and  status  (in¬ 
cluding  a  discussion  of  the  fateful  “  colour " 
quesdon)  and  the  reladon  of  the  individual 
to  society.  In  his  Preface  he  confesses  that 
he  has  not  written  without  prejudice  about 
ends  and  ideals,  but  hopes  that  this  has  not 
vidated  his  treatment  of  means,  methods 
and  first  principles.  It  has  not  done  so; 
and  only  once — and  that  in  a  footnote-— 
does  he  display  any  polidcal  passion.  His 
ideals,  however,  though  based  logically 
enough  on  his  premises,  and  perhaps  even 
because  they  are  so  based,  are  likely  to 
cause  some  heart-searching.  Thus  he  re¬ 
gards  the  Nadon-State,  which  was  the  ideal 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  “  transitional ", 
and  submits  it  to  a  cridcism  which  is  largely 
jusdfied.  The  State,  as  the  social  organism 
established  for  purposes  of  security,  he 
holds  to  be  essendal;  but  he  argues  that 
under  the  present  system  of  national  States 
security  is  not  complete,  since  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  a  conflict  of  wills  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  therefore  of  war.  The 
universal  human  desire  for  security,  he 
holds,  demands  that  the  State — striedy  con¬ 
fined  to  its  proper  funedon  of  keeping  order 
— should  be  universal.  Approximations  to 
this  ideal  may  be  found  in  the  great  con- 
federadons,  like  the  United  States,  the 
British  Empire  or  the  Soviet  Union;  but 
“  the  balance  of  power  will  only  cease  to 
swing  ”  when  the  whole  world  is  undo 
one  sovereignty.  The  League  of  Nations 
will  be  comparadvely  useless  undl  it  really 
represents  “  the  organized  major  force  of 
mankind  ”  and  becomes  “  a  Sovereign 
Assembly  of  Free  Nadons.” 

“  No  internadonal  omelettes  can  be 
made,”  says  Mr.  Cadin,  “  without  smashing 
nadonal  sovereign  eggs.”  That  is  true. 
But  what  if  the  eggs,  when  cracked,  reveal 
only  very  vocal  and  combative  sovereign 
national  chickens?  As  an  egg  is  stuffed 
with  meat,  so  is  this  book  stuffed  with  food 
for  thought.  But  even  the  politically- 
minded  will  find  it  somewhat  hard  to 
digest. 

W.  Alison  Phillips. 


Gentlemen, — Please  send  me,  free  of  cost,  the  Miniatures  in  colour  together  \?ith  the 
Prospectus  of  the  18th  Century  French  Engravings. 

Name.  . . 

Address . 


THE 

MUSEUM  GALLERIES 


TtUphone;  Temple  Bar  3932.  (STUDIOS)  T degrams:  Musmmgai. 

53,  Shorts  Gardens,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 


“  Le  Couchi  de  la  Mariie  ” 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  ENGRAVINGS 

IN  COLOUR. 

(The  ”  Vie  Galanie  ”  Period.) 

A  beautiful  Series  of  Stipple  Engravings  by  Mr.  E.  Jackson  Stodart.  Of  these  delightful 
subjects,  the  Publishers  have  chosen,  namely,  *'  Le  Couchd  de  la  Marine,"  “  L’Enl^vement 
Nocturne,"  '*  Le  Billet  Doux,"  "  Qu’en  Dit  I'Abbd,"  "  Le  Moddle  Honndte,”  "  La 
Promenade  Publique,”  the  first  five  of  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  in  their  history 
presented  in  colour. 

It  being  quite  impossible  to  convey  the  beauty  of  the  work  and  the  colour  in  the  half¬ 
tone  block  shown  here,  the  Publishers  have  arranged  to  send  to  you,  if  yon  are  interested, 
miniatures  in  colour  together  with  the  Prospectus.  The  edition  will  be  strictly  Umited ; 
Artist  proof  state  only  ;  the  plates  will  be  destroyed  on  completion. 

You  are  also  cordially  invited  to  the  above  Studios  to  see  the  actual  impressions  being 
taken  off  from  the  engraved  copper  plates. 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS,  by  Richard 

Spccht.  Translated  by  Eric  Blom.  Dent. 

21  s.  net, 

A  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  IN  PICTURES. 

Edited  by  Georg  Kinsky.  Introduction 

by  Eric  Blom.  Dent.  30J.  net. 

Richard  Specht's  study  of  Brahms  has  been 
described  by  Thomas  Mann  as  the  standard 
work  on  this  composer.  In  many  respects 
the  claim  is  justified  by  results.  The 
method  of  treatment  is  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  close  psychological  relation 
between  the  life  and  work  of  Brahms. 
The  author  avoids  the  pitfall  of  developing 
his  theme  at  the  expense  of  fact,  and  has 
created  a  p>ortrait  noteworthy  both  for  com^ 
pleteness  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Specht  dis¬ 
avows  any  pretension  to  discuss  every  work 
in  detail,  but  his  omissions  are  not  serious. 
What  he  does  give,  with  success,  is  an 
illuminating  picture  of  Brahms,  as  man 
and  composer,  drawn  with  that  sure  touch 
and  power  of  conviction  obtained  only 
from  first-hand  knowledge  fortified  by 
acute  observation.  The  circle  of  Brahms’s 
friends  and  acquaintances  is  depicted  fully 
and  with  interest.  A  similar  care  is  devoted 
to  the  statement  of  the  composer’s  relations 
with  Schumann  and  Liszt.  Brahms’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  Wagner  and  the  Wagnerian 
cause  is  set  forth  dispassionately.  On  this 
point  there  is  a  refreshing  absence  of  the 
declared  bias  from  which  so  few  earlier 
writers  have  escaped.  The  knowledge  and 
insight  which  Mr.  Specht  brings  to  the 
delineation  of  Brahms’s  character  give  his 
estimate  a  value  which  compares  to  great 
advantage  with  ventures  by  others  in  the 
same  field. 

One  agrees  less  readily  with  the  particu¬ 
lar  form  of  critical  apparatus  employed  by 
the  author  in  his  discussion  of  Brahms’s 
music.  His  observations,  though  often 
penetrating,  are  couched  for  the  most  part 
in  an  ornate  style  tending  at  times  to 
romantic  discursiveness.  An  insistence 
upon  features  of  imagery  may  be  effec¬ 
tive  on  occasion.  Mr.  Specht  stresses  the 
usage  of  allegorical  description,  as  a  means 
to  interpretation,  to  a  degree  which  is  apt 
to  become  wearisome. 


Where  the  author  concerns  himself  with 
criticism  less  studiedly  pictorial  his  contn- 
bution  is  excellent,  often  to  a  point  of 
brilliance.  Mr.  Specht  by  no  means  accepu 
all  of  Brahms’s  compositions  on  an  equal 
level.  If  adverse  comment  is  merited  he 
delivers  it  with  force  and  judgment  irre¬ 
spective  of  tradition.  It  is  this  bold  inde¬ 
pendence  which,  among  other  character¬ 
istics,  especially  distinguishes  his  book  from 
purely  adulatory  writings  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  translator  deserves  a  special  word 
of  praise.  Mr.  Blom  has  combined  scholar¬ 
ship  with  discretion.  He  has  done  the 
author  fine  justice;  and  his  footnotes,  which 
are  brief  and  clear,  are  invariably  to  the 
purpose. 

A  History  of  Music  in  Pictures  rcp^^ 
sents  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
iconography.  Its  chronological  range  a- 
tends  over  roughly  four  thousand  five 
hundred  years.  The  aim  is  to  provide  a 
pictorial  survey  which  will  supplement,  not 
supplant,  written  musical  history.  A 
further  and  creditable  aspiration  expressed 
by  the  editor  is  to  stimulate  a  revived  inter¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  music  “  for  pleasure 
and  profit.”  A  study  of  this  book  brings 
the  conviction  that  it  has  succeeded  in  bo^ 
intentions.  To  keep  the  volume  within 
reasonable  dimensions  it  has  been  necessary 
rigidly  to  exclude  whatever  is  not  of  the 
first  importance.  An  admirable  point  in 
the  editorial  policy  is  the  devotion  of  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  the  work  of  earlier  cen¬ 
turies  otherwise  difficult  of  access.  Later 
pictures  occupy  a  more  moderate  position 
since  these  are  readily  available  in  different 
connections.  At  the  foot  of  each  pge 
there  are  notes  which,  though  brief,  are 
adequately  descriptive.  Among  the  most 
significant  features  is  the  pictorial  material 
concerned  with  old  instruments.  A  real 
care  for  considerations  of  art  and  scholarly 
research  is  visible  throughout.  If,  now  and 
again,  one  regrets  omissions  there  is  suffici¬ 
ent  compensation  in  viewing  what  is  actu¬ 
ally  included.  Mr.  Eric  Blom  contributes 
a  preliminary  essay  notable  alike  for  its 
quality  of  thought  and  graceful  expression. 

Robert  H.  Hull. 


AN  AFRICAN  SAVAGE'S 
OWN  STORY 

Bata  Kindai  Amgoza  Ibn  LoBagola 

When  seven  years  old,  LoBagola,  by 
an  amazing  chance,  was  taken  from 
the  naked  savagery  of  his  own  people 
in  the  African  bush  to  be  educated  in 
Scotland,  being  returned  to  his  tribe 
five  years  later.  Since  that  time  he 
has  had  many  adventures  in  and  out 
of  Africa  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
daily  life,  the  rituals  and  superstitions 
of  his  people  are  no  more  fascinating 
than  his  simple  eloquent  account  of  the 
many  strange  and  romantic  events 
of  his  career.  The  book  is 
presented  exactly  as 
it  was  written. 
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and  origin  of  religion. 
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hour.”  Daily  Herald 
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theories. 
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SPAIN,  by  S.  dc  Madariaga.  Benn.  21s. 

net.  The  Modern  World  Series. 

The  problem  of  Spain  represents  an  acute 
phase  of  the  dilemma  with  which  the  older 
nations  of  Europe  are  faced,  the  kingdom 
of  the  spirit  pitted  against  the  increasing 
mechanization  of  the  age,  character  striving 
with  cosmopolis  and  the  national  tradition 
too  often  warped  and  worn  in  the  process. 
Thus  the  profoundly  religious  Spanish 
people  finds  itself  baulked  at  every  turn 
by  Aat  natural  product  of  Catholic  Societies, 
clericalism,  which  Senor  Madariaga  appro¬ 
priately  describes  as  “  a  diseased  growth 
along  the  lines  of  healthy  development.” 
Similarly  the  army  which  was  called  in  by 
the  Liberals  to  keep  the  ring  for  the  new 
political  ideas  and  which  should  be  a  valu¬ 
able  institution  in  a  country  where  institu¬ 
tions  are  at  a  discount  owing  to  the  national 
character,  has  become  now  a  definite 
obstruction  to  the  growth  of  the  very  quali¬ 
ties  which  alone  will  make  possible  the 
adaptation  of  the  national  psychology  to  the 
needs  of  the  day. 

The  two  poles  of  Spanish  psychology 
have  been  and  are  still  the  individual  and 
the  universe.  The  Spaniard’s  individua¬ 
lism  and  instinct  for  independence  makes 
him  eschew  all  forms  of  social  co-operation, 
with  the  result  that  the  nation  has  not  yet 
evolved  its  own  political  philosophy,  nor  has 
it  found  a  solution  for  its  century-old  con¬ 
stitutional  problem.  His  sense  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  revealed 
primarily  in  the  impulse  towards  religious 
unity. 

For  two  centuries  after  the  reign  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella,  when  for  once  the 
religious  and  political  forces  acted  together, 
”  so  as  to  make  of  the  Spanish  anarchy  a 
State,  and  of  the  Spanish  State  a  Church,” 
the  unity  of  the  Spanish  realm  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Americas  was  one  of  religion.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  assimilate  the  political 
institutions  of  the  component  parts — even 
after  the  Catalan  rebellion  (1640-52)  the 
King  did  not  abolish  the  fueros,  he  con¬ 
firmed  them. 

Then  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  the 
dream  of  universality  had  been  finally 


shattered,  a  French  dynasty,  French  habit*  ^ 
of  thought,  and  French  institutions,  took  the  • 
place  of  those  that  had  drawn  their  vitality 
from  the  national  genius.  Ever  since  then 
Spanish  intellectual  leadership  has  gone  to  S 
waste,  with  one  party  faithful  to  an  obsolete 
ideal  and  the  other,  deriving  from  the  “solar 
system  ”  of  France,  out  of  touch  with  the 
national  soul. 

Professor  Madariaga  gives  us  an  excellent 
study  of  the  Catalan  question,  but  in  general 
his  analysis  of  recent  political  phenomena  is 
less  stimulating  than  the  happy  gencraUza-  1 
tions  from  the  subsoil  of  the  national  L 
psychology.  That  there  has  been  a  genuine  I 
renascence  of  Spain  during  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  period  and  to  some  extent  under  the  | 
Dictatorship,  there  can  be  no  question.  But,  " 
however  excellent  may  be  the  roads,  how¬ 
ever  wealthy  the  industrialists,  it  remains 
true  that  this  resurgence  is  of  a  spiritual 
character. 

The  author  insists,  of  course,  on  the  cssen-  | 
tial  spontaneous  humanism  of  the  Spanish  I" 
character.  No  one  who  knows  Spain  will  j 
deny  that  the  popular  classes,  north,  south,  j 
east,  or  west  reveal  qualities  of  wisdom,  of 
heart,  of  manners,  which  make  nonsense  of  j 
the  facile  condemnation  of  Spain  as  a  “back¬ 
ward  country.”  With  pardonable  hyper-  f 
bole  Professor  Madariaga  writes  “  illiterate*  j 
speak  like  Seneca,  sing  like  Blake  and  be¬ 
have  like  Louis  XIV.”  Some  of  the  best 
pages  in  this  book  are  those  in  which  the 
author  pillories  the  silly  complacency  of 
those  who  would  measure  the  things  of  the 
spirit  by  the  test  of  literacy.  Certainly  in 
Spain  die  need  for  education,  in  the  ac¬ 
cepted  sense  of  the  term,  is  great,  but  it  is  | 
needed  far  more  at  the  top  than  at  the  base 
of  Spanish  society,  and  nowhere  more  ur¬ 
gently  than  in  the  strongholds  of  the  Church  ! 
and  the  Army,  those  forces  which  still  to-day 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  or  mar  the 
national  destiny.  The  best  minds  in  Spain 
have  fully  appreciated  this  basic  fact,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Professor  Madariaga  j 
devotes  pages  of  glowing  praise  to  the  work  ^ 
of  the  pioneers  of  real  education,  Don  Fran-  | 
sisco  Giner  de  Los  Rios  and  his  successors. 

W.  Horsfall  Carter. 
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MYRON  T.  HERRICK— FRIEND  OF 

FRANCE,  by  Col.  T.  Bentley  Mott. 

Heinefnann.  21s.  net. 

When  in  1912,  at  the  age  of  58,  Myron  T. 
Herrick  was  appointed  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  France,  not  a  hundred  people  in 
Europe  had  ever  heard  his  name.  He  had 
had  a  normally  successful  business  career, 
and  had  been  a  sufficiently  active  Repub¬ 
lican  to  merit  one  of  the  minor  plums  of 
office  at  the  disposal  of  the  Taft  adminis¬ 
tration.  His  hobby  was  agricultural 
credits;  and  he  accepted  the  Paris 
Embassy  because  he  thought  that  a 
study  of  European  methods  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  problem. 
Between  1912  and  1914  the  other  American 
Embassies  and  Legations  in  Europe  were 
instructed  to  send  all  the  information  they 
could  collect  on  the  subject  to  Paris;  and 
there,  in  the  intervals  of  his  efforts  to  master 
the  unfamiliar  mysteries  of  French  politics 
and  French  society,  sat  Myron  Herrick 
collating  and  card-indexing  and  compiling 
statistics.  In  July  1914  the  great  work  on 
Rural  Credits  was  completed  and  des¬ 
patched  to  America,  where,  a  month  or  two 
later,  it  was  published  and  decently  for¬ 
gotten.  By  that  time,  on  the  eve  of  his 
sixtieth  birthday,  Herrick  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  France,  and  his  name  was  in 
e\ery  newspaper  in  the  world. 

The  most  fervent  of  biographers 
could  not  represent  Herrick  as  a  man 
of  outstanding  intellectual  ability;  but 
he  had  the  personal  touch,  the  sense  of  the 
right  thing  done  at  the  right  moment  in  the 
right  way,  which  tells  more  in  a  crisis  than 
intellectual  qualities.  In  the  first  days  of 
September,  with  the  fall  of  Paris  apparendy 
inevitable,  the  French  Government  fled  to 
Bordeaux,  and  most  of  the  diplomadc  corps 
with  it.  A  professional  diplomat  would 
have  known  that  it  was  his  duty  to  follow 
the  government  to  which  he  was  accredited. 
Herrick  knew  better  and  stayed  where  he 
was.  An  element  of  comic  relief  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  embarrassments  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  who  spent  some  hours  in  vain 
efforts  to  persuade  Herrick  that  he  ought 
to  go  with  the  rest  to  Bordeaux.  The  poor 
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man,  it  transpired  afterwards,  had  been  in- 
•tructed  to  follow  the  example  of  his  Ameri¬ 
can  colleague !  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Herrick’s  presence  gave  moral  courage  to 
the  defenders  of  the  city  and  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  remained;  and  when  the  scare 
wore  off  and  the  government  itself  felt  a 
litde  ashamed  of  its  precipitate  flight, 
Herrick’s  courage  in  sticking  to  his  post 
made  him  something  of  a  national  hero. 
Ht  began  to  fancy  himself  in  the  role,  and 
the  following  would  take  a  high  place  in 
any  collection  of  historical  events  which 
might  have  happened. 

I  intended,  in  case  the  Germans 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  de¬ 
manded  its  surrender,  to  go  out  and  talk 
with  their  army  commander  and,  if 
possible,  the  Kaiser.  .  .  .  The  vast  col¬ 
lections  of  art  treasures  in  Paris  were  a 
part  of  the  world’s  patrimony,  and  as 
such  their  preservation  was  important  to 
us  and  the  whole  civilised  world,  Ger¬ 
many  included;  their  deliberate  destruc¬ 
tion  for  military  and  political  ends  was  an 
injury  to  Americans  almost  to  the  same 
extent  as  to  Frenchmen;  I  therefore  felt 
justified  in  trying  to  give  them  our  pro¬ 
tection  as  against  the  inrushing  troops,  to 
represent  to  the  Kaiser  how  my  country 
would  view  their  wilful  destruction. 

Four  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
Herrick  had  to  retire  in  favour  of  the  suc¬ 
cessor  who  had  been  appointed  many 
months  before  by  the  Wilson  Administra¬ 
tion.  In  1921,  he  was  re-appointed  by  the 
Republicans  and  continued  to  be  Ambassa¬ 
dor  till  his  death  in  the  spring  of  1929. 
These  last  years  of  his  life  in  Paris  were 
nothing  less  than  a  triumphal  progress,  and 
the  French  government  and  people  lost  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  admiration  and 
affection  for  this  American  “  friend  of 
Fiance.”  His  few  difficulties  were  rather 
with  his  own  government;  and  there  is  a 
good  story  of  how  he  bought  a  house  for 
the  Embassy  at  his  own  risk  while  the 
State  Department  was  trying  to  make  up  its 
mind.  His  last  public  appearance  was, 
appropriately  enough,  at  Foch’s  funeral. 

John  Hallett. 


THE  STORY  OF  LAMBETH  PALACE,  1 
by  Dorothy  Gardiner.  Constable.  | 
i<u.  net.  f 

I 

“For  more  than  seven  hundred  yean,”  1/ 
says  Archbishop  Lord  Davidson,  in  the 
preface  which  he  signs  and  dates  “  Whit¬ 
sun,  1929,”  just  one  year  before  his  death, 

“  Lambeth  Palace  has  been  the  home  of 
the  successive  archbishops  in  unbroken  line. 

Go  into  the  Guard  Room  and  adjacent 
corridors  and  you  will  see  an  absolutely 
uninterrupted  succession  of  portraits  of  I 
archbishops  from  the  fifteenth  century  I 
down  to  our  own  days.”  And  it  is  that  I 
long  story  of  ”  the  Church’s  chequered  ® 
life  ”  which  Mrs.  Gardiner  sets  forth  in  thii  ■ 
scholarly  volume.  She  is  well  qualified  p 
to  do  it.  She  had  already  done  it  for  the  ^ 
city  of  Canterbury  and  for  the  history  of  | 
female  education  in  England.  She  it  a 
trained  historical  student,  but  what  it 
equally  important  she  is  mistress  of  a 
pleasant  style  of  writing  and  has  an  eye 
for  the  picturesque  and  the  illuminating  in 
the  records  of  the  past.  Though  she  givet 
plenty  of  detail,  it  is  selected  detail.  She 
never  forgets  the  main  outlines  of  her  story 
whilst  pausing  to  pick  up  antiquarian  bits. 

Where  all  is  so  full  of  interest  it  it  hard 
to  select.  Mrs.  Gardiner  relates  humor¬ 
ously  the  twelfth  century  quarrel  between 
monks  and  secular  bishops  which  ended 
in  the  building  of  Lambeth.  She  relates 
movingly  and  eloquendy  the  story  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud,  than  which  no 
sadder  or  more  shameful  story  stains 
the  records  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Coming  to  modern  times  we  read  of  the 
war  years  when  crypt  and  Cardinal  Mor¬ 
ton’s  fifteenth  century  tower  received  the 
frightened  deniatens  of  South  London  and 
gave  them  welcome  shelter  through  air 
raids.  Archbishop  Davidson  himself  (^en 
leading  them  in  prayer,  to  be  followed  by 
soothing  hymns  and  Bible  reading.  The 
story  ends  on  a  note  of  peace,  the  calm  set¬ 
ting  of  a  life  which  had  passed  its  golden 
wedding  day  and  reached  its  full  span  of 
fourscore  and  which  since  this  book  was 
written  has  found  its  fitting  close. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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letters  of  prince  von  bulow. 

Translated  and  with  a  Preface  by 

Frederic  Whyte.  Hutchinson  and  Co. 

2^.  net. 

This  book  is  a  selection  from  Prince 
Billow’s  official  correspondence  as  Imperial 
Chancellor  during  the  years  1903  to  1909. 
The  letters  and  memoranda  here  published 
arc,  according  to  the  translator’s  Preface, 
taken  from  a  much  larger  collection  issued 
in  Germany.  The  present  volume  there¬ 
fore,  represents  only  a  selection  from  a 
selection.  It  includes  all  the  letters  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  contained  in  the  German  work,  but 
only  “  a  fraction  of  the  rest  of  the  corres- 
pndence,”  the  documents  in  this  case 
being  chosen  as  throwing  a  light  on  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  relations  of  he  Kaiser  with  the 
Tsar  Nicholas  and  King  Edward,  the  naval 
rivalry  with  Great  Britain,  the  Morocco 
aisis,  etc.  The  documents  are  arranged 
under  successive  years,  each  annual  section 


being  preceded  by  a  short  introduction. 

Printed  thus,”  says  Mr.  Whyte,  “  with¬ 
out  their  context,  the  letters  tell  a  rather 
disjointed  story.”  This  is  true  enough. 
But  when  he  adds  that  this  story  is  “full  of 
revelations  and  surprises,”  this  is  true  only 
in  a  limited  sense;  for  the  documents  have 
long  been  familiar  to  students  of  the  origins 
of  the  World  War,  and  their  secrets  have 
already  in  large  measure  been  revealed  to 
those  who  cannot  read  the  German 
originals. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Whyte  rightly 
defends  Prince  Billow  against  the  attacks 
of  “  the  very  prominent  personage  ”  who 
supplied  an  introduction  to  the  Carman 
edition.  This  gendeman,  it  seems,  con¬ 
demned  the  Chancellor  for  making  light 
of  the  Kaiser’s  “  cry  of  distress  ”  :  “  Eng¬ 
land  is  working  at  high  pressure  to  isolate 
us.”  Never  was  statesman,  in  fact,  placed 
in  a  more  difficult  posidon.  He  did  not 
believe  that  England  intended  to  attack 
Germany;  but,  in  order  to  retain  his  posi- 


The  Gesture 

hai  vanished  from  our 
letters,  they  say.  But 
Richard  le  GalHcnne  in 
The  Magic  Seas  (7  s.  6d. 
net)  hold.s  aloft  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  undying 
romance.  Here  is  colour, 
valour,  brisk  action,  a 
rich  and  satisfying  story 
—to  say  nothing  of  a 
narrative  style  tnat  will 
make  our  young  lions 
roar  with  diminished 


If  Boys  Told 

the  truth,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  much  easy  cant 
about  adolescence.  Shaw 
Desmond  in  his  Love- 
Diary  of  a  Boy  (8s.  6d. 
net)  brings  back  to  every 
adult  the  pain  and 
poping  of  youth.  Psy¬ 
chologists  regard  the 
kook  as  a  document. 
Essentially  a  human  dcK- 
ument,  it  is  also  a  work 
of  art. 


“Connoisseurs  of  the  Absurd 

will  find  the  book  a  gem."  But  with  all  respect 
to  the  editor  of  the  London  Mercury,  a  few  tech¬ 
nical  errors  about  such  trivialities  as  cricket  and 
the  English  public  school  should  not  count  against 
Kasimir  Edschmid’s  Lord  Byron  (7s.  fid.  net)  if 
it  brings  vividly  and  unforgettably  to  life  the 
figure  of  a  great  and  fascinating  man.  We 
modestly  suggest  that  it  does  this,  and  Germany 
regards  the  book  as  a  masterpiece.  England — 
through  Mr.  Squire — dismisses  it  as  ludicrous 
rhe  public  is  reading  the  book,  and  will  judge. 


^‘Now,  If/ 

were  a  publisher .  .  . 
But  at  this  point  we  in¬ 
terrupted  the  fellow. 
Would  he,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  published 
Edith  Brill’s  quiet  and 
sensible  novel,  The 
Mink  Coat  (7s.  fid. 
net)  ?  Just  the  book 
to  be  passed  over — 
but,  strangely  enough, 
selling  more  strongly 
every  day. 


Spain 


Impossible  !....well,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  suggest 
where  the  jaded  British 
motorist  should  spend 
that  continental  holi¬ 
day.  But  The  Roads  of 
Spain,  by  C.  L.  Free- 
ston,  will  surprise  him 
with  the  news  that 
Spanish  roads  are  the 
finest  in  Europe.  "A 
public  benefactor," 
says  John  Prioleau. 

10s.  fid.  net. 


Love  Laughs 

at  the  plodding  analyst, 
yet  a  study  of  the  sex 
motif  in  Thomas  Hardy’s 
novels  is  over  due.  Appro- 

f  riately  enough  it  comes 
rom  a  Frenchman,  Pierre 
d’  Exideuil,  whose  book. 
The  Hitman  Pair  in  the 
Work  of  Thomas  Hardy 
(10s.  fid.  net)  is  both 
penetrating  and  entertain- 
injg.  Havelock  Ellis  con¬ 
tributes  an  introduction. 


HUMPHREY  TOULMIN 


“Lamps  in  a 

dark  world.” — Thus  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett  on  Mr. 
Sturge  Moore’s  last  criti¬ 
cal  work  :  Armour  for 
Aphrodite.  Now,  in  one 
volume  come  Mystery 
and  Tragedy,  two 
dramatic  poems  by  Mr. 
Sturge  Moore,  which  to¬ 
gether  form  the  most 
important  recent  contri¬ 
bution  to  modern  poetry. 

7s.  fid.  net. 
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don  and  so  to  be  able  to  exercise  some  re- 
straining  influence,  he  had  to  humour  the 
Kaiser,  who  apparently  did  believe  it.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble,  of  course, 
was  the  quesdon  of  naval  rivalry.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  English 
people  watched  the  growth  of  the  German 
navy  with  increasing  misgiving;  for,  as  Sir 
Edward  Grey  put  it  in  1909,  in  a  few  years 
dme  the  Germans  would  have  a  superiority 
in  first-class  batdeships,  and  Great  Britain 
could  not  risk  the  command  of  the  Channel 
being  even  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  Condnental  Military  Power,  and 
would  therefore  be  forced  to  build  two 
ships  for  Germany’s  one.  To  the  Kaiser, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Bridsh  proposals  to 
limit  naval  armaments  by  agreement, 
seemed  an  insolent  interference  with  his 
rights  as  Supreme  War  Lord;  he  was  as 
determined  as  the  United  States  is  now  to 
secure  parity  on  the  ocean,  negodadon  must 
be  “  of  equals  with  equals,”  and  he  re¬ 
sented  being  ordered  “  in  a  tone  of  menace” 
(wholly  imaginary,  it  may  be  added)  to 
“  build  no  more  ships.”  If  Germany  con¬ 
sented  to  modify  her  building  programme, 
this  would  only  be  in  return  for  a  political 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  in  other 
words,  the  guarantee  of  her  neutrality  in 
the  event  of  a  Franco-German  war.  The 
naval  quesdon,  in  short,  was  used  to 
attempt  to  wreck  the  Anglo-French  entente 
concluded  in  1904. 

It  is  clear  from  these  letters  that  real  ap¬ 
prehension  was  created  in  Germany  by  the 
understanding  between  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  and  that  this  was  used  by  the 
Pan-Germans  and  the  Navy  League  for 
their  own  ends.  Did  the  Kaiser  really  share 
these  alarms?  To  judge  by  the  tone  of 
some  of  his  letters,  he  did;  as,  for  instance, 
in  that  in  which,  in  a  vein  of  religious  ex- 
altadon,  he  announces  to  the  Chancellor  the 
conclusion  with  the  Tsar  of  the  abordve 
treaty  of  Bjorkd,  by  which  “  my  dear 
Fatherland  will  at  last  be  freed  from 
the  horrible  fangs  of  Gaul  and  Russia !” 
France  is  for  him  “  this  miserable  republic 
of  civilians  ” — no  danger,  if  England  and 
Russia  could  be  eliminated.  If  war 


came  with  England,  Denmark  must 
be  invaded,  so  as  to  secure  Ac 
gates  of  the  Baltic;  if  with  France,  an 
ultimatum  must  be  sent  to  Brussels  and, 
“  whatever  the  answer,”  Belgium  must  be 
occupied  at  once.  The  wonder  is  that  war 
did  not  break  out  earlier  than  it  did;  and 
certainly  it  seems  that  Prince  Billow  d^ 
serves  some  of  the  credit  for  staving  off  Ae 
evil  day,  even  though  his  immediate  object 
was  no  more  than  “  to  get  through  Ae  nat 
few  years  with  patience  and  smooAness, 
and  to  give  no  cause  for  friction  and  no 
visible  grounds  for  suspicion.” 

W.  Alison  Phillips. 


THREE  OF  THEM,  by  Norman  Douglas. 

Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

In  Calabria  our  northern  Candidc  yearns 
no  more;  he  is  satisfied  to  cultivate  his 
garden,  to  perceive  the  boundaries  of  his 
mind  and  temperament,  and  to  submit 
his  romantic  ego  to  them  wiA  classic 
humility.  The  smaller  the  vineyard  Ae 
more  diligently  he  will  tend  and  examine 
it;  for  scope  and  distance  now  mean 
nothing.  There  is  no  longer  any  question 
of  getting  far  away  from  the  scene  Aat  he 
may  see  it  melting  into  wistful,  norAern 
abstraction.  The  need  is  for  objectivity, 
nearness  and  application;  and  even  when 
contemplating  the  only  distance  whose 
enchantment  he  acknowledges,  Ae  distance 
of  the  pagan  past,  he  is  careful  to  curb  Ae 
urgency  of  the  artist  wiA  Ac  scientist’s 
detachment  and  the  self-control  of  Ae 
scholar.  To  which  add  an  unabashed 
delight  in  a  lewd  joke — and  Acre  we  have 
Mr.  Norman  Douglas.  It  would  be  an 
amusing  difficulty  to  decide  how  muA  of 
him  is  genuine  satyr  and  how  muA 
naughty,  Nordic  boy. 

In  the  present  volume  Acre  is  a  starding 
diversity  of  gifts  but  Ae  same  spirit.  The 
reviewer,  at  first  bewildered  by  a  book  in 
which  a  valedictory  essay  on  AAcns  stands 
side  by  side  wiA  a  short  story  about  a  mad¬ 
man  who  fell  in  love  with  a  statue  at 
Pompei,  and  a  learned  treatise  on  Ae 
herpetology  of  Ac  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
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is  driven  for  refuge  in  a  simile.  Mr. 
Douglas’  world  is  like  those  narrow  terraced 
fields  of  the  Sicilian  mountains.  He 
terraces  his  litde  plots.  There  are  different 
crops  in  each,  but  there  is  the  same  soil. 
For  there  is  in  each  of  these  three  pieces 
the  same  dispassionate  spirit  of  science  and 
scholarship,  the  same  pagan  regard,  which 
have  determined  in  literature  Mr.  Douglas’ 
affection  for  the  atomic  brevity  of  the 
Greek  Anthology,  and  which  once  led  him 
to  choose  the  epithet :  “  copper  sulphate  ”, 
in  describing  the  blue  of  the  Capri  grotto. 
He  allows  no  rush  of  rhapsody  to  swill 
away  the  sediment  of  fact  from  his  curious 
mind,  and  it  is  this  sediment  which  gives 
that  smooth  dry  glitter  to  his  prose.  One 
feels  an  added  security  and  delight  in  the 
subdety  of  a  writer  who,  bidding  farewell 
to  Athens,  can  annotate  the  history  of  the 
water  supply,  the  quietness  of  her  slums 
and  a  dozen  other  matters  with  the  same 
suavity  and  discursiveness  which  adorns 
his  discourse  on  the  hill  of  Colonus  and 
the  Parthenon.  And  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun  on  the  mountain  of-  the 
Aaopolis  becomes  living  sunlight,  and  not 
the  synthetic  effulgence  of  words,  when  he 
points  out  that  Sophocles  could  not  have 
seen  the  mountain  thus  because  it  was 
probably  wooded  in  his  day.  This  essay 
shows  Mr.  Douglas  at  his  best.  Again  in 
the  story,  the  second  terrace :  his  artistic 
attack  upon  the  problem  of  alienation  is 
informed  by  the  scientist’s  cunning.  He 
bs  brought  to  pass  the  scientist’s  dream 
of  a  document  revealing,  day  by  day,  the 
growing  hold  of  a  madman’s  delusion,  by 
putting  the  story  in  the  words  of  the  man’s 
own  journal.  There  it  stands,  sane  and 
innocent,  so  that  one  is  appalled  by  the 
violence  of  its  conclusion.  What  a  grip 
Mr.  Douglas  has  on  his  dagger  1  The 
third  terrace  is  pure  science;  sheer 
ignorance  obliges  me  to  take  his  hundred 
pages  of  the  frogs,  newts  and  reptiles  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  on  trust,  respectfully  re¬ 
gretting  that  the  general  reader  has  been 
“ctificcd — a  little  cynically.? — to  the  collec¬ 
tor’s  greed  for  everything  that  Mr.  Douglas 
bs  ever  written.  V.  S.  Pritchett. 
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A  Rather  Unlucky  Dramatist 

by  Clifford  Bax 


PLAYS  OUT  OF  TIME,  by  Harold  F. 

Rubinstein.  Putnam,  "js.  6d.  net. 

If  I  could  ask  the  reader  how  much  he  can 
tell  me  about  Mr.  H.  F.  Rubinstein,  I 
should  know  by  his  answer  whether  he  is 
a  keen  or  a  casual  student  of  the  theatre. 
Mr.  Rubinstein  is  a  test  case.  Most  keen 
students  must  have  read  his  marvellous 
survey  of  The  English  Drama  in  Benn’s 
library  of  sixpenny  books.  Moreover,  he 
has  published  at  least  six  full-length 
plays.  But  the  general  public  is  ignorant 
of  his  work  because,  as  Mr.  Ivor  Brown 
said  recently  in  these  pages,  he  has  been 
“  a  rather  unlucky  dramatist.”  He  has 
been,  in  fact,  even  more  unlucky  than  Mr. 
Brown  presumably  intended  to  suggest. 
His  work  has  become  increasingly  compli¬ 
cated,  increasingly  unmarketable,  and  in 
consequence  he  has  shared  the  misfortune, 
familiar  enough  to  all  young  playwrights, 
of  having  to  let  his  work  be  judged  by  in¬ 
expert  performances. 

In  youth  he  was  obviously  a  devout 
Shavian,  and  if  he  had  continued  to  write 
modern  comediis  he  might — with  his  re¬ 
markable  fecundity  of  invention  —  have 
become  a  popular  playwright.  His  early 
plays  came  from  ”  the  head,”  and  were 
bright  and  provocative  and  just  the  kind  of 
work  which  a  man  produces  when  he  has 
more  intelligence  than  experience.  His 
later  plays  show  that  he  has  become  more 
and  more  sensitive  to  the  sorrows  and  in¬ 
justices  of  the  world;  and  now  that  he  writes 
from  “  the  heart  ”  I  question  whether  he 
is  any  longer  capable  of  producing  popular 
comedy.  Moreover,  he  has  shown  during 
the  last  few  years  a  quixotic  pleasure  in  con¬ 
structing  his  plays  upon  difficult  and  intri¬ 
cate  patterns :  and  this  volume,  the  most 
substantial  that  he  has  published,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  growing  complexity.  With 
one  hand  he  has  gready  clarified  his  dia¬ 
logue,  rendering  it  much  more  comfortable 
to  read,  but  with  the  other  he  has  cancelled 
this  advantage  by  moving  his  characters 


backwards  and  forwards  in  time  or  in 
states  of  consciousness — with  such  a  puzz¬ 
ling  effect  that  an  ordinary  playgoer  would 
very  soon  lose  his  bearings. 

The  plays  in  this  book  are,  indeed,  not 
for  the  casual  reader.  They  arc  for  the 
reader  who  has  a  good  head  and  will  not 
be  afraid  of  making  the  effort  of  concentra¬ 
tion  which  they  demand.  Hippodrome 
Hill  is  a  curious — perhaps  an  unique- 
specimen  of  a  sequel  play.  It  is  a  sequel 
to  the  author’s  play  The  House,  but  it  does 
not  follow  the  earlier  play  in  time.  The 
scenes  of  Hippodrome  Hill  dovetail  ingeni¬ 
ously  into  the  scenes  of  The  House,  and  we 
have  therefore  two  plays  that  complement 
each  other.  Britannia  Calling  is  a  fantastic 
comedy  about  four  Roman  patricians  who 
are  captured  by  British  fishermen.  In 
plan  it  is  straightforward,  but  I  find  it  a 
little  ponderous  and  verbose.  In  Stephen 
into  Dicl^ens — the  third  play  in  the  present 
book — Mr.  Rubinstein  has  no  mercy  upon 
his  readers.  The  machinery  of  the  piece 
is  amusing  and  ingenious,  but  not  many 
readers,  I  imagine,  would  be  able  to 
tell  me  what  the  author  is  driving  at. 
Mr.  Rubinstein  can  walk  a  tight-rope  so 
easily  that  he  forgets  to  give  his  reader  a 
helping  hand  :  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
to  him  it  all  seems  so  simple  that  he  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  some  of 
his  readers  have  suffered  from  vertigo. 

Here,  then,  is  the  mature  work  of  a 
quick-witted  and  experimental  playwright 
— work  which  ought  to  be  considered  care¬ 
fully  by  every  student  of  contemporary 
drama.  In  the  past  we  have  known  Mr. 
Rubinstein  first  as  a  confectioner  of 
spritely  comedies,  and  then  as  a 
writer  of  excellent  biographical  plays. 
We  now  know  him  as  an  inventor 
of  puzzling  dramatic  patterns.  Perhaps 
in  the  future  he  will  content  him¬ 
self  with  simpler  forms  and  a  less  acrobatic 
technique.  No  student  of  his  published 
work  can  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which 
he  writes  or  his  ability  as  a  craftsman. 
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the  EDWARDIANS,  by  V.  Sackvillc 

West.  Hogarth  Press.  ’]s.  td.  net. 

It  is  disquieting  to  read  on  the  fly  leaf  of 
Miss  Sackvillc  West’s  novel  that  none  of 
the  characters  is  wholly  fictitious.  That  is 
a  public  deference  to  life  which  no  artist 
ought  to  pay;  neither,  for  that  matter, 
should  there  be  a  private  deference.  One 
cannot  serve  art  and  the  Court  photo¬ 
grapher.  What  part  of  any  particular 
character  is  “real”  and  what  part  fictitious  it 
is  impssiblc  to  say;  but  one  soon  perceives, 
ia  these  pages,  that  artistic  reality  is  twitch¬ 
ing  like  uncertain  lightening  upon  them  in¬ 
stead  of  dwelling  in  an  increasing  radiance. 
This  uncertainty  is  a  characteristic  of 
*•  period  ”  novels  where  the  fact  of  the 
period  is  more  important  than  its  com¬ 
ponent  living  creatures;  where  time  in  terms 
of  its  alarum  clock — fashion — is  the  arbiter, 
and  not  the  artist’s  privileged  eternity. 

However,  a  reviewer  ought  not  to  com¬ 
mune  with  God  in  public.  The  author  in¬ 
tended  a  period  piece,  and  The  Edwardians 
is  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  guide  to 
that  phase  of  fashionable  English  life  which 
came  to  such  a  surprising  end  in  1914. 
Between  1905  and  the  war  there  were  no 
doubt  portents.  There  were  men  like 
Anquetil,  the  explorer,  who  could  warn  a 
young  duke  that  these  days  were  the  decep¬ 
tive  St.  Martin’s  summer  which  would  make 
sharper  the  coming  fall  in  the  social  tem¬ 
perature.  Faithful  servitors  had  begotten 
faithful  servitors  in  a  house  that  was  a  small 
town  in  itself,  but  an  unwitting  generation 
was  breeding  children  who  would  reject 
the  tradition.  The  society  which  Miss 
Sackville  West  has  studiously  evoked  had, 
on  the  whole,  no  suspicion  of  change.  There 
was  the  rich  soporific  of  their  environment, 
the  spell  of  such  a  house  as  Chevron,  the 
narcotic  of  perfected  custom,  to  dull  any 
apprehension  of  stealthier  matters.  Among 
these  enchantments,  Sebastian,  the  heir  to 
Chevron,  wandered  moody  and  half  awake. 
He  is  a  shadow  who  rejects  the  escape 
offered  by  Anquetil,  and  lisdessly  submits 
to  the  frequently  scandalous  routine  of  be- 
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ing  a  duke.  His  future  is  preordained  and  he 
is  content  with  the  conventional  processes. 
He  takes  a  famous  married  society  beauty 
for  his  mistress.  He  is  badly  shaken  when, 
venturing  into  the  unknown  middle  class 
world,  he  finds  himself  lectured  on  marriage 
instead  of  embraced  in  adultery  by  die  fool¬ 
ish  litde  wife  of  a  doctor.  His  values  are 
again  disordered  by  the  nonchalant  detach¬ 
ment  of  a  Chelsea  model.  Spiritually  dead, 
a  tailor’s  dummy  in  his  ceremonial  robes,  he 
goes  to  the  Coronadon,  vaguely  aware  that 
unless  a  second  chance  of  escape  offers  he 
will  marry  eventually  a  woman  whom  he 
does  not  love.  Sebasdan  is  pure  period 
accurately  expounded,  but  ardsdcally  only 
half  alive.  The  two  outstandingly  success¬ 
ful  characters  are  Sebasdan’s  mother,  the 
duchess;  and  Lord  Roehampton,  the  all- 
unsuspeedng  husband  of  Sebasdan’s  first 
mistress.  Miss  Sackville  West’s  rendering 
of  the  moment  in  which  the  husband  dis¬ 
covers  the  intrigue  is  an  exceptionally  good 
and  shrewd  piece  of  work. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


PERSONALITIES 
AND  POWERS 

By  KNUT  HAGBERG 

Author  of  ‘  Kings,  Churchills  and 
Statesmen.'  Translated  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sprigge  and  Claude  Napier. 

12s.  6d.  net 

Knut  Hagberg’s  first  book  to  be 
published  in  English,  ‘  Kings, 
Churchills  and  Statesmen,'  was 
universally  praised  last  year.  His 
present  volume  includes  bio¬ 
graphical  studies  of  Melbourne, 
Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Parnell,  Bal¬ 
four,  Grey,  Kitchener,  Rhodes, 
and  many  other  famous  person¬ 
alities. 

John  Lane  The  Bodley  Head  Ltd. 
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BRIEF  CANDLES,  by  Aldous  Huxley. 

Chatto  O’  Windus.  7/.  6d.  net. 

There  was  a  time — ^in  the  period  of  Antic 
Hay — when  Mr.  Huxley  turned  life  into 
a  brilliant,  ribald  joke,  when  he  seemed  to 
be  warming  up  to  the  point  where  he  would 
become  a  really  satisfying  novelist.  But 
his  blood  has  cooled;  it  has  been  transmuted 
by  his  intellect  into  frozen  fire,  and  though 
the  fire  dazzles  it  has  no  heat.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  has  been  too  strong  for  him  who 
hit  it  off  so  well.  His  mind  has  become 
mechanized  and  the  machine,  like  the  par¬ 
son  it  has  displaced,  hates  life.  The  next 
phase  was  inescapable;  Mr.  Huxley’s  stage 
or  pulpit  is  now  the  mortuary,  and  the  dead 
buries  his  dead.  What  will  the  end  be? 
Does  one  hear  the  horns  of  the  Vatican 
faindy  blowing?  Shall  we  tease  our 
imagination  with  a  distant  prospect  of  con¬ 
version  to  Rome?  But  one  must  decline 
to  be  infected  with  Mr.  Huxley’s 
intellectual  pessimism.  Though  his 
ribaldry  is  now  lean,  thank  heaven 
he  has  his  savage  mortuary  humours. 
If  he  cannot  love  anything  now  un¬ 
less  it  be  dead,  unless  he  has  killed  it 
with  his  satirical  hatred,  at  least  his  talent 
unerringly  makes  the  most  of  a  corpse  and 
props  it  up  in  some  grotesque  or  comic  atti¬ 
tude.  And  in  addition  to  the  medical 
value  of  his  mortuary  specimens,  there  is 
the  irresistible  attraction  of  snobisme.  One 
inspects  his  books  as  one  searches  the  index 
of  a  book  of  memoirs  for  one’s  name.  The 
process  of  eliminadon  excites  one’s  vanity 
and  one’s  fear.  “  Have  I  been  eliminated 
yet?  Has  he  found  me  out  yet,  hated  me, 
killed  me,  labelled  me  and  propped  me  up 
on  the  slab?”  For  soon  all  save  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley  will  be  eliminated,  and  he  will  be  left 
to  contemplate  the  campagna  from  the 
Alban  hills  alone.  And — the  infection  has 
taken  hold — “  in  the  midst  of  the  expanse 
a  half  seen  golden  chaos  was  Rome.”  Man 
is  vile;  only  the  prospect  can  please,  and 
one  almost  willingly  acquiesces  in  elimina¬ 
tion  if  Mr.  Huxley,  like  some  allegorical 
god,  will  breathe  into  the  surviving  scene 
the  sensuous  and  fitting  ecstacies  of  his 
prose. 


Two  of  the  four  stories  of  this  volume 
are  pure  and  savage  mortuary.  The  speci¬ 
mens  are  familiar.  We  know  so  well  that 
gross  and  flaccid  body  of  Chawdron,  the 
financier,  and  the  hideous  shrivelled 
”  spirituality  ”  of  the  “  Fairy  ”  who  wormed 
her  way  into  his  life  via  the  extraneous 
tissue  of  his  “  higher  nature.”  Chawdron 
the  successful  buccanneer,  is  too  great  and 
positive  for  Mr.  Huxley.  He  prefers  those 
who  fail.  “  Spirituality  ”  and  ”  higho  |i 
thinking  ”  make  repulsive  and  comic  { 
figures  of  the  harrassed  Claxtons  in  the 
second  story,  who,  endeavouring  to  raise  a  ■ 
family  of  angels,  are  unconsciously  produc-  I 
ing  a  litter  of  fretful  swine.  In  The  Rest  I 
Cure  there  is  a  brief  escape  from  mortuary  1 
Sadism  into  melodrama.  Moira,  the  un¬ 
satisfied  and  neurotic  wife  of  the  familiar 
young  scientist  has  evolved  from  the  joyous  I 
and  brainless  Rosie  of  the  lamented  “  Antic  f 
Hay.”  What  a  degeneration!  | 

After  the  Fireworf^s  is  another  matter.  [ 
It  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious  and  most 
satisfying  story  in  the  book.  I 

It  is  cruel,  but  it  is  also  charmingly  | 
tender.  The  cat  has  paws  of  velvet.  Miles  , 
Fanning,  the  successful  middle-aged  ' 

novelist,  is  not  yet  ripe  for  elimination,  and 
Pamela,  the  child  who  adores  him  and  a 
wishes,  against  his  judgement,  to  become  “ 
his  mistress,  is  a  virgin  mind.  What 
would  he  imprint  on  such  a  mind?  With  ■ 
what  shall  it  be  treated  to  resist  time’s  most  | 
insidious  drug,  earnest  stupidity?  Culture! 

He  who  has  suffered  from  culture,  partiev-  | 
larly  from  that  hothouse  variety  grown  in  j| 
Rochester  N.Y. !  But,  " 

“  the  Soul  can’t  know  or  fully  become 
itself  without  knowing  and  therefore  to  1 
some  extent  becoming  what  isn’t  itsdf.  " 
Which  it  does  in  various  ways.  By  lov¬ 
ing.  .  .  And  by  thinking  of  things 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.”  j. 
And  thus  to  a  sermon  on  the  Apollo  of  | 
Veii,  the  excellent  and  again  familiar  Hux- 
leian  monologue,  self -heckled;  the  brilliant  , 
and,  somehow,  valedictory  and  weary  ad-  f 
dress  of  one  who  has  "  Plato  and  Jesus  in 
his  bones.”  The  crisis  of  the  story  shows  ■ 
Mr.  Huxley  at  his  most  masterly;  it  arrives  I 
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at  a  firework  display  described  in  that  lucid 
and  prismatic  English  which  is  his  eternal 
redemption.  After  the  fireworks  comes  the 
inevitable  anticlimax  of  liverish  disillusion  : 
the  odour  of  sanctity  succeeded  by  the  un- 
mistakeable  mortuary  odours  once  more. 
One  tires  of  Mr.  Huxley’s  brilliance  as  one 
tires  of  the  drilled  caperings  of  an  electric 
sign,  but  this  last  story  in  his  book  is  well 
worth  reading.  Incidentally,  one  has 
doubts  about  Miles  Fanning’s  age.  He  is 
said  to  be  fifty.  Surely,  thirty  five,  thirty 
seven.  .  . 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


"DRINK  UP,  GENTLEMEN !”  by  J.  B. 

Morton.  Chapman  and  Hall.  ys.  6d. 

net. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Morton's  Drtnl(  up,  Gentlemen! 
i.s  a  robust  and  rollicking  outburst  in  praise 
of  England,  beer  and  the  Catholic  Church, 
damning  with  Gargantuan  zest  all  Jews, 
heretics,  water-drinkers  and  spirit-sippers 
to  the  nethermost  pit  of  Tophet  and  in 
particular  the  Americans,  politicians  and 
ennobled  swindlers  of  Hebraic  extraction 
under  whose  rule  of  boosting,  big-business 
and  barbarism  this  green  and  pleasant  land 
will  apparendy  be  groaning  in  five  years 
time — for  the  action  of  this  boisterous 
piece  is  set  in  1935. 

This  is  a  book  all  good  beer-drinkers  will 
appreciate — for  it  will  increase,  if  possible, 
their  thirst.  Marriner  and  Cobb  and  Wyre 
roar  and  guzzle  through  the  south  country 
to  the  joy  of  all  honest  men,  including  the 
reader  :  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Morton  has 
thought  fit  to  burden  them  with  a  mission 
and  the  book  with  a  plot  which,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  preposterous  and  bloody  batde 
of  Pelham  disperses  our  roysterers  and  im¬ 
pairs  the  verisimilitude  of  the  whole  tale. 
And  surely  the  book  would  be  better  with¬ 
out  Katherine  Merrow,  whose  interchange 
of  letters  with  Richard  Wyre  provides  the 
one  dull  chapter  in  the  book :  the  passion 
of  love  must  be  all  or  nothing,  and  is  surely 
better  omitted  than  subordinated  to  beer. 

Dnn^  up,  Gentlemen!  is  essentially  an 
enjoyable  book  and  if  it  deteriorates  to¬ 
wards  the  end,  it  is  because  Mr.  Morton 


pays  increasingly  more  attention  to  the 
damnation  of  politicians  and  less  to  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  beer.  If  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about 
Drinh^  up.  Gentlemen!  it  is  because  Mr. 
Morton  has  done  very  well  what  Mr. 
Chesterton  and  Mr.  Belloc  have  done 
better.  Helen  Gosse. 


GLORY  PLACE,  by  Marian  Bower. 

Mills  and  Boon.  ys.  6d.  net. 

Glory  Place  is  a  very  solid  book  :  it  is  more, 
it  is  a  stodgy  book.  Miss  Bower  has,  I 
believe,  won  herself  a  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion  by  her  novels  of  East  Anglian  life  and 
I  approached  her  work  with  high  hopes  of 
finding  the  grey  green  freshness  of  Essex, 
the  dignity  and  peace  of  the  English 
countryside,  only  to  be  confronted  from 
the  very  outset  with  a  tedious  over-elabora¬ 
tion  of  family  and  social  history  and 
archaeology,  a  mass  of  unessential  detail 
serving  only  to  preface  a  tale  of  the  sordid 
legal  intrigues  of  a  country  solicitor. 

Some  of  the  lesser  characters  are  drawn 
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with  real  dexterity  and  truth.  They  come 
on  to  the  scene  for  only  a  few  moments, 
but  when  they  have  gone  they  leave  a  clear 
impression  of  their  personalities  behind 
them.  With  the  main  characters  however 
Miss  Bower  is  not  so  happy.  Rosina,  the 
heroine,  who  alone  retains  our  sympathy 
and  interest  to  the  last  chapter  develops 
from  a  spoilt  and  stupid  girl  into  an  un¬ 
expectedly  noble  if  perhaps  misguided 
woman.  And  a  perfectly  inoffensive  clergy¬ 
man  is  known  throughout  the  book  as 
Puff-puff  “  because  he  was  so  rarely  known 
to  get  up  steam.”  Helen  Gosse. 


PIERRE,  by  Herman  Melville.  Edited  by 

Robert  S.  Forsythe.  Knopf.  los.  6d. 

net. 

Herman  Melville,  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  has  been  something  of  a 
literary  fashion.  One  has  heard  unlikely 
people  voicing  enthusiasm  over  Typee  and 
Omoo.  Pierre  will  be  a  test  for  these 
dilettanti.  It  is  an  interesting  literary 
curiosity,  and  as  such  was  worth  reprinting 
and  the  careful  editing  and  understanding 
comment  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Robert 
Forsythe.  But  no  mere  fashionable  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  Melville  cult  will  survive  its 
longeurs,  a  style  extraordinary  even  among 
the  literary  extravagances  of  the  eighteen 
fifties,  and  the  almost  comic  turgidities  of 
the  plot. 

Melville  in  this  book  came  back  from 
the  South  Seas  to  civilisation  and  attempted 
a  story  of  nineteenth  century  New  York, 
with,  for  hero,  a  young  man  of  literary 
ambitions  and  unhappy  love  affairs,  which 
culminate  in  melodramatic  tragedy,  murder 
and  the  suicide  of  Pierre  in  a  prison  cell. 
The  story,  in  the  ardours  and  agonies  of 
its  principal  character,  is  said  to  be  largely 
lutobiographical,  and  to  be  based  on 
Melville’s  own  literary  experiences.  It  was, 
for  him,  an  experiment.  Unfortunately,  he 
experimented  not  only  with  his  matter  but 
also  in  his  manner.  The  style  ranges,  in 
dialogue,  from  the  colloquial  to  one  which 
suggests  that  the  characters  might  be 
Quakers,  addressing  each  other  as  thee  and 
thou — thus  destroying  any  illusion  of  real¬ 


ity;  while  in  mere  descriptive  passages 
Melville  would  seem,  veritably,  to  have 
been  “  intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of 
his  own  verbosity  ” :  a  verbosity  which 
could  produce  such  a  passage  as  this. 

Among  all  the  innate,  hyena-like 
repellents  to  the  reception  of  any  set  form 
of  a  spiritually-minded  and  purely  arch- 
typical  faith,  there  is  nothing  so  potent 
in  its  skeptical  tendencies,  as  that  inevit¬ 
able  perverse  ridiculousness,  which  so 
often  bestreaks  some  of  the  essentially 
finest  and  noblest  aspirations  of  those 
men,  who,  disgusted  with  the  common 
conventional  quackeries,  strive,  in  their 
clogged  terrestrial  humanities,  after  some 
imperfeedy  discerned,  but  heavenly 
ideals :  ideals,  not  only  imperfectly 
discerned  in  themselves,  *  it  the  path  to 
them  so  little  tracable,  that  no  two  minds 
will  entirely  agree  upon  it. 

It  is  perhaps  not  very  obvious,  and  should 
be  explained,  that  this  passage  is  apropos 
of  Pierre’s  stoicism  in  taking  a  cold  bath. 

Kenneth  Kinnimont. 


